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An Introduction 

Zhu Hua and Li Wei Paul Seedhouse and Vivian Cook 

Birkbeck, University of London Newcastle University 


Ideas of social interaction are increasingly having an impact upon research 
into the learning and teaching of second languages. The aims of this book 
are to: 

• demonstrate the importance of investigating second language learning 
and teaching from a social-interactional and sociocultural perspective; 

• describe the implications of the social-interaction perspective for the 
practice of language teaching and learning including teacher education; 

• outline some interdisciplinary links between the social-interactional and 
sociocultural approaches to language learning and teaching and other 
approaches such as the social constructionist approach. 

The book brings together contributions by some of the crucial people 
involved in developing this approach. It provides not only an introduction 
to this important growth point but also an overview of current cutting-edge 
research. 

The central pillar of the social interactional perspective is the belief that 
language learning and teaching are social acts - the roles and relationships of 
the learner and the teacher are socially constructed; their social identities are 
formed and transformed by the very process of learning and teaching; the 
knowledge of language that is being acquired and taught is social knowledge 
that is affected by the roles, relationships, attitudes and ideologies of the 
learner and the teacher. The actual process of language learning and teaching 
is furthermore seen as social interaction, and consequently relates to other 
kinds of social interaction in institutional and non-institutional contexts. 
The social interactional perspective thus contrasts with other long-standing 
and dominant research approaches that regard language learning and teach¬ 
ing as essentially an individual activity in which the learner passively receives 
large sets of examples and performs some sort of induction to arrive at 
abstract concepts and skills, or as a genetically pre-programmed organism 
in which the role of the environment is restricted to setting some parameters. 
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From the sociolinguistic and sociocultural perspectives, language learning 
and teaching are closely linked with, and affected by, the societal structures, 
cultural values, individual motivations, identities, policies and ideologies, and 
teacher-learner relationships. While most contributors to the present volume 
would agree with such views, the emphasis here is on language learning and 
teaching as a social process rather than a social product. The key argument is that 
language learning and teaching is a process of social reproduction. That is to 
say, the process is not just affected by factors such as ideology, identity and 
attitude, but itself brings them into being and transforms them. 

Taking language learning and teaching to be a social act requires a major 
shift of analytic focus, shifting from the cognitive process of the individual 
learner to the interactions that take place between the learner and the tea¬ 
cher, between learners, between the learner and the environment, and 
between the learner and the wider society. 

Contents and themes 

The 14 main chapters in this volume cover a wide range of second language 
learning and teaching contexts and a number of themes. 

Part 1 Interactional foundations 

The five chapters in Part 1 focus on the fine interactional detail involved in 
the processes of language learning and teaching. All the writers employ 
Conversation Analysis (CA) methodology to portray the complex connec¬ 
tions between the interactional, social and pedagogical levels in their data: 
see Hutchby and Wooffitt (1998); Seedhouse (2004); ten Have (1999) for 
introductions to the methodology. The extracts cover a wide range of 
language learning and teaching contexts around the world (from seven 
countries); there is variety in terms of languages taught (German and 
English), learner characteristics such as nationality, age and level (from 
young learners to university level) as well as variety in teaching approaches 
and classroom configurations (immersion, tasks, conversation classes). Taken 
as a whole, this section shows language learning to be inextricably entwined 
with complex social and interactional processes: 

• Paul Seedhouse analyses classroom data from 5 different countries (New 
Zealand, the USA, UK, Turkey and Morocco) to determine the extent to 
which learning constructs such as the Zone of Proximal Development (ZPD) 
and scaffolding derived from Vygotskyan theories are manifested in the 
interaction. He concludes that they require further development to cope 
with the unique nature of second language (L2) classroom interaction. 

• Gabriele Kasper and Younhee Kim focus on the organization of repair in an 
out-of-classroom conversation class in the United States involving a 
German first language (LI) speaker and a group of learners. While the L2 
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speakers in this setting often produce answers which are misaligned with 
questions, the authors show that the LI speaker conducts repair in a covert 
manner which enables the interaction to flow. Crucially, this specific 
interactional repair mechanism is reflexively related both to the L2 lear¬ 
ners' need (as social beings) to preserve face and to the pedagogical goals of 
this particular setting. 

• Numa Markee's chapter examines off-task talk in the second language by 
two students in a classroom setting in the United States. His analysis shows 
the sophisticated communication skills the students employ to issue and 
decline social invitations and highlights the L2 classroom as a social set¬ 
ting. Markee argues that such analyses constitute assessments of learners' 
competence in L2 conversation and discusses the implications for the 
design and implementation of language teaching materials. 

• Rod Gardner examines the phenomenon of broken-turn starts or bricolage 
in L2 talk involving lower-level learners in both pedagogical and non- 
pedagogical settings in Australia. He provides a technical analysis of this 
distinctive L2 learner turn construction and considers how this may be 
related to learning processes from a Vygotskian perspective. 

• Simona Pekarek-Doehler and Gudrun Ziegler examine talk in bilingual 
science classrooms in an immersion setting in Switzerland. They reveal 
the interconnectedness of the multiple levels of talk, specifically the 
orientations to scientific content, linguistic form, socializing in the class¬ 
room community and the sequential organization of the lesson. Their 
socially situated perspective suggests that classroom language learning 
cannot be understood in isolation from socialization processes, participa¬ 
tion frameworks and sequential organization. 

Part 2 Identity and social action 

Part 2 of the collection is centred around the issue of identity. The general 

argument is that language learning is a process of social identification. 

Learners are not only acquiring a new set of linguistic skills, but also devel¬ 
oping a new identity: 

• David Block calls for the socialization of Second Language Acquisition 
(SLA), echoing Ben Rampton's earlier call for a 'returned' applied linguis¬ 
tics (1997). Rampton argued that applied linguists needed a more eclectic 
approach to inquiry if they intended to explore real world problems 
involving language in the late modern age. This bigger toolkit means 
above all engaging with well-established social science disciplines such 
as social theory, sociology, politics, anthropology and history. Block 
extends the argument by suggesting that the analytic framework applied 
linguists use should be socially, politically and historically rooted and 
include globalization, multi-level models of migration and transmigration 
and multi-perspective post-structuralist approaches to identity. 
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• Viktoria Driagina and Aneta Pavlenko's joint chapter critically examines 
the notion of 'identity construction’ in a foreign language context and 
discusses implications for applied linguistics theory, pedagogy and teach¬ 
ing materials. The identity repertories used by American learners of 
Russian and native Russian speakers are compared in order to understand 
what linguistic repertories are made available to these learners in Russian 
language classrooms and what resources they draw on to perform selves in 
a foreign language. 

• Zhu Hua develops the theme of identity construction by focusing on how 
L2 users present and construct the concept of 'self' in writing. Through an 
analysis of application letters in English as a Foreign Language (EFL) classes 
in an English university, she demonstrates that, despite the requirements 
specific to the genre, EFL learners can present themselves in different ways 
with a common goal of obtaining a place on a university course. These 
different ways of self-presentation are socioculturally situated and indicate 
the learners' cultural expectations. 

• While most of the chapters in this part are focused on identity construc¬ 
tion by L2 users, Jenny Miller's chapter looks at a different group, namely 
pre-service ESL teachers in an Australian university, and explores the issues 
of social constructions of teacher identity and language competence, the 
role of perception, particularly where international or non-native English- 
speaking pre-service teachers are concerned. The analysis highlights diver¬ 
sity within the group and the dilemmas faced by ESL teachers. 

• Jean-Marc Dewaele investigates how social interaction affects pragmatic 
competence during the learning of a second language, arguing that the 
second language should not just be the abstract object of L2 instruction, 
but an effective tool for social interaction. He calls for an epistemological 
shift in gauging L2 users' pragmatic competence by taking into account 
their self-perceptions towards their own pragmatic competence. 

Part 3 Multilingual and multicultural classrooms 

Part 3 of the volume addresses the multilingual and multicultural practices of 

classrooms, particularly language use as social practice in the education of 

bilingual children: 

• Jean Conteh reports a study of the skills and knowledge of bilingual 
Punjabi/English teachers in England and the ways in which they mediate 
classroom interaction with their pupils in the primary school. She exam¬ 
ines the different kinds of knowledge and power available to the teachers 
and their pupils and the special space created by their bilingual discourse 
for the expression of particular voices. 

• Nikhat Shameem studies the tensions between education policies and 
classroom practices in the use of languages in multilingual classrooms in 
Fiji. The study demonstrates that in many parts of the developing world, 
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language and education policies fail to reflect the multilingual and multi¬ 
cultural practices that exist among young learners. 

• Juliet Langman and Robert Bayley track the language use and develop¬ 
ment of an adolescent immigrant in a US school context, and argue that, 
for many adolescent immigrants, the school context is not conducive to 
the development of English. They echo the argument put forward in Jean- 
Marc Dewaele's chapter, namely that formal classroom instruction con¬ 
tributes significantly less than social interaction to the development of 
pragmatic competence in the second language. The chapter raises a num¬ 
ber of questions about language learning opportunities. 

• Tony Young and Itesh Sachdev investigate learning style in a multicultural 
classroom setting in EFL organizations based in the United Kingdom, in 
particular, how teachers of multicultural classes perceive the pedagogical 
effectiveness of learning styles. Implications for pedagogy are discussed 
such as the caveats associated with cultural group profiling in training, 
validity and reliability of learning style assessment, and effective use of 
learning style indexing in learning and teaching. 

The volume ends with a coda by Richard Young which pulls together all of the 
sections and themes of the collection into a single coherent framework of 
Discursive Practice. This is centred on an extended and multi-layered con¬ 
ception of context in social practices, with specific reference to language 
learning and teaching settings. 
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Introduction 

There is currently considerable interest in the relationship between 
Conversation Analysis (CA) and Sociocultural or Social Constructionist (SC) 
approaches to language learning. This chapter analyses extracts of L2 class¬ 
room interaction to discover the extent to which SC constructs may or may 
not be manifest in the details of the interaction. If such constructs are 
evident, then how are they talked into being and how are they organized in 
interactional terms? Do they provide an adequate account of language learn¬ 
ing in the L2 classroom? 

First, some introduction to SC and CA is provided. The late 1990s saw a 
debate on a proposed 're-conceptualization' of Second Language Acquisition 
(SLA) (Firth and Wagner 1997, 1998; Gass 1998; Kasper 1997; Long 1997; 
Markee 2000; van Lier 2000). Some of the criticisms which Firth and Wagner 
(1997, 1998) made of SLA are as follows: SLA had neglected the social and 
contextual aspects of language use and their contribution to SLA processes. 
SLA was becoming a 'hermetically sealed area of study' (1998: 92) which was 
losing contact with sociology, sociolinguistics and discourse analysis in 
favour of a psycholinguistic focus on the cognition of the individual. There 
was an etic rather than emic 1 approach to fundamental concepts. The tradi¬ 
tional SLA database was too narrow. Essentially the call was for a holistic 
approach which includes the social dimension and emic perspectives. 
Responses to Firth and Wagner (Gass 1998; Kasper 1997; Long 1997) generally 
suggested that, whilst CA was interesting, it had little or nothing to say about 
language learning or acquisition. 

Since Firth and Wagner's (1997) article, a number of studies have been 
published which do incorporate social and contextual dimensions (e.g., 
Hall and Verplaetse 2000; Lantolf 2000; Ohta 2001) and which have estab¬ 
lished a school of sociocultural theory (SC) within SLA, based primarily on 
Vygotskian concepts. SC explores the interconnection of learning, language, 
interaction and society and offers a 'holistic perspective of language learning, 
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where individual and social merge into one and where use and knowledge 
are indistinguishable' (Ellis and Barkhuizen 2005: 229). Deriving from psy¬ 
chology, SC tends to work top-down from Vygotskian cognitive constructs 
such as the Zone of Proximal Development (ZPD). 

Deriving from sociology, Conversation Analysis (CA) is a methodology for 
the analysis of naturally occurring spoken interaction. CA practitioners aim 
'to discover how participants understand and respond to one another in their 
turns at talk, with a central focus on how sequences of action are generated' 
(Hutchby and Wooffitt 1998: 14). CA always works bottom-up from data and 
is in principle agnostic in relation to learning theories. CA distinguishes 
between an 'etic' or external analyst's perspective on human behaviour and 
an 'emic' or participant's perspective and aims to develop an emic perspec¬ 
tive. What CA means by an emic perspective, however, is the participant's 
perspective within the interactional environment in which the talk occurs. 

At interest in this chapter is the extent to which CA and SC can be com¬ 
bined. Is CA able to provide evidence in relation to the process of learning and 
show how SC constructs are talked into being? 

Conceptions of CA in language learning and teaching research 

A number of publications since 1997 have therefore tried to establish what CA 
might be able to contribute to the study of language learning. Opinion is 
currently divided as to the relationship between CA and language learning 
and the status of CA. At the time of writing there are a number of competing 
and sometimes conflicting conceptions of how CA may or may not be 
employed in language learning and teaching research. From a temporal 
perspective, this lack of clarity is not a matter of major concern. CA itself 
only emerged in the 1960s, had no connection with learning and in its 
genesis dealt exclusively with monolingual English data (Sacks, Schegloff 
and Jefferson 1974; Schegloff, Jefferson and Sacks 1977). It is only in the 
period 2000-04 that publications have started to address the relationship 
between CA and language learning, 2 culminating in the special issue of the 
Modern Language Journal in 2004 (Markee and Kasper 2004). Seedhouse (2005) 
suggests that it now makes sense to identify two different approaches to the 
application of CA to the broad field of language learning and teaching. 

In the ethnomethodological CA approach, data from language learning and 
teaching settings are approached in exactly the same way as any other data, 
following the principles and procedures described in introductions such as 
Hutchby and Wooffitt (1998), ten Have (1999) and Seedhouse (2004). If it is 
evident in the details of the interaction that the participants are orienting to 
language learning in some way, then it is legitimate to invoke this in the 
analysis. For example, Koshik (2002) reveals how teachers use the pedagogical 
practice of designedly incomplete utterances in order to initiate self-correction 
by learners. The analysis is not linked to any learning theory and Koshik states 
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(2002: 278) that her aim 'is not to evaluate the pedagogy but to describe an 
institutional practice, showing how practices of ordinary conversation can be 
adapted for specialized institutional tasks.’ 

This approach would argue that the very strength of applying CA to the 
field of language learning and teaching lies in the fact that it is neutral and 
agnostic in relation to learning theories and teaching methods and reveals an 
emic perspective. Unless it is evident that interactants are themselves orient¬ 
ing to a construct, it is not legitimate to invoke it in an a priori fashion. 
Therefore, linking CA to any theory of learning in abstraction from a specific 
interactional environment is an inherently etic undertaking. 

The sociocultural theory approach to CA is currently attracting a great deal of 
interest as it has the potential to offer a systematic approach to how to study 
the process of second language learning. This approach seeks 'to use CA 
techniques as methodological tools that are in the service of different socio¬ 
cultural theories of learning' (Markee and Kasper 2004: 495). Mondada and 
Pekarek Doehler outline the significant similarities between CA and socio¬ 
cultural theory in a strong socio-interactionist perspective: 'both of these 
frameworks converge in insisting on the central role of contextually 
embedded communicative processes in the accomplishment of human 
actions and identities as well as of social facts' (2004: 504). 

Young and Miller (2004), Brouwer and Wagner (2004) and Mondada and 
Pekarek Doehler (2004) propose to link a sociocultural view of development 
with a CA perspective on interaction. They apply to their data the notion of 
situated learning 'according to which learning is rooted in the learner's 
participation in social practice and continuous adaptation to the unfolding 
circumstances and activities that constitute talk-in-interaction' (Mondada 
and Pekarek Doehler 2004: 501). Young and Miller (2004) conduct a long¬ 
itudinal observation of revision talk, show that the participation frame¬ 
work changed over time and reveal the processes by which the student 
moved from peripheral to fuller participation. Brouwer and Wagner 
(2004) suggest moving away from the typical SLA conception of language 
in terms of individual cognition and an input-output approach to the 
acquisition of discrete linguistic (typically syntactic or lexical) items. 
They propose instead to focus on the development of interactional skills 
and resources and conceptualizing language learning as a social process. 
They suggest that 'learning is situated; learning is social; and knowledge is 
located in communities of practice' and that 'learning not only takes place 
in the social world, it also constitutes that world' (Brouwer and Wagner 
2004: 33). 

The field of CA-for-SLA (Markee 2000) generally falls within this approach. 
The main difference with the previous approach is that the sociocultural 
theory approach to CA employs CA as a tool in the service of a theory of 
learning whereas ethnomethodological CA does not and is agnostic in rela¬ 
tion to learning. 
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Data analysis 

In this section I analyse extracts of L2 classroom interaction to examine the 
extent to which SC constructs may or may not be manifest in the details of the 
interaction. I also attempt to illustrate some of the issues and concepts pre¬ 
viously discussed. A CA analysis would normally cover the areas described in 
Seedhouse (2004). Here, I do not present the initial stages because of space 
constraints. However, see Seedhouse (2004: 59-64) for a full analysis of data 
similar to Extract 1. 

Extract 1 

(The teacher has been asking learners to talk about their favourite movies) 

1 L: Rung Fu. 

2 T: Rung Fu? you like the movie Rung Fu? 

3 L: yeah ... fight. 

4 T: that was about a great fighter? ... a man who knows how to 

fight with his hands. 

5 L: I fight... my hand. 

6 T: you know how to fight with your hands? 

7 L: I fight with my hand. 

8 T: do you know karate? 

9 L: I know karate. 

10 T: watch out guys, Wang knows karate. 

(Johnson 1995: 24) 

The analysis will be divided into three stages. First, what can we say about the 
learner's actual developmental level or current ability in L2? We can note in 
lines 3 and 5 that his grammatical resources are fairly limited. Nonetheless, 
the learner is able to make use of these limited resources to nominate a sub- 
topic (line 1), to develop the sub-topic (line 3) and to turn the discussion to 
his own fighting abilities (line 5). Although it can be challenging for children 
to interact with the teacher in a classroom setting, even in the LI, we can see 
that L is able to use the turn-taking and sequence organizations of the L2 
proficiently. L constantly needs to analyse T's turns. From the learner's 
perspective, it is not just a matter of understanding the propositional content 
of what T says in the L2; it is also a matter of analysing what social and 
sequential action T is performing and what an appropriate social and sequen¬ 
tial action in response would be. So we can see that L skilfully manages to 
co-construct meaning with T in the L2 from his limited grammatical resources. 

Second, what can we say about the learning environment in terms of input 
to the language learning process and facilitation of upgrading as a result of 
the interaction? Line 6 reads: 'you know how to fight with your hands?' In CA 
terms this is known as embedded correction (Jefferson 1987: 95); that is, a 
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correction done as a by-the-way occurrence in the context of a social action. 
We will break its contribution down into four points. First, the utterance 
places the sequence within the teacher's overall pedagogical plan for the 
lesson, which 'Was to allow the students to share their ideas and possibly 
generate some new vocabulary words within the context of the discussion' 
(Johnson 1995: 23). Second, it may promote positive affect and motivation in 
that the teacher engages with the ideas and personal meanings which the 
learner chooses to share and produces the conversational action of a confir¬ 
mation check which validates the utterance. Line 6 also displays interest in 
the learner's extra-curricular abilities. It then demonstrates confidence in the 
learner by returning the floor to him with the question. Third, it makes it 
possible for the other learners in the class to follow the topic of the interac¬ 
tion (the others are explicitly addressed in line 10) and to receive correctly 
formed linguistic input. There is no evidence in the transcripts as to whether 
the other learners have done so or not. However, Ohta (2001) shows (by 
recording and transcribing the private talk of individually microphoned 
students in a classroom) that students are capable of using recasts in which 
they are not personally involved as negative evidence and of displaying 
uptake in their private talk. Fourth, and most importantly, there is positive 
evaluation of the propositional content of the learner utterance followed by 
an expansion of the learner utterance into a correct sequence of linguistic 
forms or embedded correction. In terms of input, the teacher provides a 
corrected version of the learner's turn in line 5 whilst retaining a focus on 
meaning. As Johnson (1995: 25) points out, this form of correction and 
expansion is highly reminiscent of adult-child conversation. 

Third, what evidence is there of SC constructs in the detail of the interac¬ 
tion? The technique being used by the teacher in line 6 is often termed 
scaffolding (Johnson 1995: 75; Ohta 2005: 506) from a SC perspective. The 
SLA literature terms this action a recast and the instance in line 6 conforms to 
Long and colleagues' (1998: 358) definition of recasts. 

Ohta defines Vygotsky's Zone of Proximal Development (ZPD) in relation 
to SLA in the following terms: 'For the L2 learner, the ZPD is the distance 
between the actual developmental level as determined by individual linguis¬ 
tic production, and the level of potential development as determined 
through language produced collaboratively with a teacher or peer' (Ohta 
2001: 9). What we can see in this extract, then, is how a ZPD is talked into 
being through the organization of the interaction. Specifically, we see a neat 
juxtaposition of the learner's actual developmental level in line 3 (yeah ... 
fight) with the target native speaker (NS) level produced by the teacher in line 
6 (you know how to fight with your hands?). We also see the learner produ¬ 
cing, with the teacher's help, utterances which are moving up the scale in line 
5 (I fight ... my hand) and line 7 (I fight with my hand). There is some 
evidence, then, of learner noticing and uptake of the embedded correction/ 
scaffolding/recast in this case. 
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So from the perspectives of SLA psycholinguistic theory, LI acquisition 
studies and Vygotskyan social constructivist theory there is agreement that 
such sequences are beneficial. A CA analysis demonstrates the same point. 
The distinctive CA contribution is to show how learning is constructed by the 
use of interactional resources and to explicate the progress of their learning 
and their intersubjectivity. In the case of Extract 1, then, a sociocultural 
theory CA analysis reveals a sequence including a ZPD and scaffolding. 

In the analysis of Extract 1 we also noted that L2 classroom interaction can 
focus simultaneously on linguistic form and on meaning. Seedhouse suggests 
that L2 classroom interaction has a unique property, namely that language 
has a dual role as it is both the vehicle and object of instruction (2004: 183). 
This means that there is a reflexive relationship between pedagogy and 
interaction and this relationship is the foundation of the interactional archi¬ 
tecture of the language classroom. In the extracts below we focus on the 
complex and ever-shifting relationship between linguistic form and meaning 
in the L2 classroom and consider whether concepts such as the ZPD, which 
are derived from LI instruction, are able to do justice to this complexity. 

In Extract 2, the learners are talking about what they had done the previous 
weekend. The setting is a language school in England. 


Extract 2 

1 LI: 

2 L2: 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 T: 

8 L2: 

9 

10 

11 T: 

12 L2: 

13 

14 LI: 

15 T: 

16 LI: 

17 


and what did you do last weekend? 

on Saturday I went on my own to Canterbury, so I took a bus 
and I met L6 (.) he took the same bus to Canterbury, and in 
Canterbury I visited the Cathedral and all the streets near 
the Cathedral and I tried to find a pub where you don't see 
(.) where you don't see many tourists, and I find one 
found 

I found one where I spoke with two English women and we 
spoke about life in Canterbury or things and after I came 
back 

afterwards 

afterwards I came back by bus too. and on Sunday what did 
you do? 

oh, er, I stayed in home 
at home 

on Sunday I stayed at home and watched the Wimbledon Final, 
what did you do on Sunday? 

(Mathers 1990: 109) 


The focus in Extract 2 is on personal meaning in that the learners are able to 
nominate and contribute new information concerning their personal experi¬ 
ences, and on fluency in that they are able to manage the interaction locally 
and by themselves. The evidence for this is that the learners use a current 
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speaker selects next speaker technique to select another student in lines 12 and 
16. The focus is also on accuracy and linguistic form in that the teacher 
corrects all errors of linguistic form, and in this extract the learners display 
uptake of the corrected forms in subsequent utterances. Although the teacher 
adopts a direct and overt repair technique which has a linguistic upgrading 
and scaffolding function, this does not result in the flow of the interaction 
being interrupted. 

How does the teacher achieve this unobtrusive repair? According to lies 
(1996), experienced teachers often engage in what she terms camouflaging of 
repair. This plays down the activity of repair so that it is less obtrusive and 
prominent, with the result that the flow of the interaction is not impeded. 
Some of the features of camouflage are as follows: the teacher produces the 
target form for adoption by the learner without any overt or explicit negative 
evaluation or indication that an error has been made. The teacher does not 
mark the target form out by loudness or decrease in tempo; there is narrow 
pitch movement and a lack of speech perturbation features. In other words, 
the teacher fits the repair as unobtrusively as possible into the prosodic 
environment of the learner's utterances so that the repair does not obtain 
prominence and does not become the interactional business. The correction 
can be treated as a by-the-way activity, and the interactional evidence is that 
the learners do treat it as a by-the-way activity, in that the corrections do not 
interrupt the flow of the interaction, with one exception. T's repair in line 15 
causes LI to backtrack in line 16 in order to form a linguistically complete 
sentence. However, this is a minor interruption of the interactional flow. 

In Extract 2, then, we can see how a focus on both form and meaning is 
maintained by the teacher's employment of an unusual and specialized 
correction technique. The extract also illustrates the unique nature of L2 
classroom interaction; in this case two interactants are having a seemingly 
'everyday' conversation focused on meaning, whilst the only contribution of 
the teacher is to provide correction of errors of form. We can also note that 
there is clear evidence in Extract 2 of successful scaffolding by the teacher and 
of a ZPD in Ohta's (2001) terms, in that we can see a clear juxtaposition of 
actual developmental level with that achieved through collaboration with 
the teacher. 

In the following extract a group of learners of mixed nationalities in New 
Zealand are discussing which of four potential recipients should receive a 
heart transplant. They are managing the interaction themselves and focus 
primarily on meaning and fluency until a problem with linguistic form 
impacts on communication in line 4. 

Extract 3 


1 

L3: 

they live in Australia the family? 

2 

LI: 

() I don't know but they will go to Australia too. (.) 

3 

L3: 

(1.0) okay 
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4 —> 

LI 

(.) and (3.0) another one for () from drug (kAm'pa:ni) 

5 

L2 

sorry? 

6 

LI 

from drug (kAm'pa:ni) (laughs) 

7 

L2 

drug 

8 

LI 

drug drug < d-r-u-g> (spells word) the uh drug (kAm'pa:ni) 

9 

L2 

what what is (kAm'pa:ni)? 

10 

LI 

(kAm'pa:ni) 

11 

L2 

(kAm'pa:ni) 

12 

LI 

(kAm'pa:ni) 

13 —» 

L2 

(1.0) ah (' kAmpani) 

14 

LI 

yes (' kAmpani) 

15 

L2 

ah (.) from the drug (' kAmpani) 

16 

LI 

drug drug drug 

17 

L2 

yes but impossible for the parents to get () 

18 

19 

LI 

drug (kAm'parni) know they know about this advertising (. 
so they will come to help this family this family (2.0) you 
know what I mean = 

20 

L2 

= no = 

21 

LI 

= drug (kAm'pa:ni) 

22 

T: 

—> > can can I just right there-< it’s (' kAmpani) 

23 

LI 

(' kAmpani) = 

24 

T: 

= (' kAmpani) = 

25 

LI 

= (' kAmpani) = 

26 

T: 

= (' kAmpani) yeah = 

27 

LI 

= yep = 

28 

T: 

= yeah not (kAm'paini) (' kAmpani) 

29 

LI 

(' kAmpani) 

(16 lines omitted) 

46 

47 

LI 

reasons against giving her a new heart, (1.0) uh (1.5) you 
remember —» drug (' kAmpani) () family allowed 
drug (' kAmpani) give them money 


(Loewen 2002 (5 December C12)) 

In Extract 3 a problem with linguistic form (mispronunciation of company 
with stress on the second syllable) causes a problem in communication for the 
learners which necessitates an incidental switch to a focus on linguistic form 
in lines 5 to 16. It is evident in line 9 that Li's mispronunciation has created a 
communication problem for L2. First of all, LI and L2 jointly manage the 
repair without the help of the teacher, who is present. L2 initiates self-repair 
in line 9, then conducts other-initiated other-repair in line 13, with LI dis¬ 
playing uptake of the repair in line 14. In line 17 the learners return to the 
meaning focus. However, although LI was able to display uptake of the 
repaired item when the focus was on form (line 14), he reverts to the incorrect 
pronunciation (lines 18 and 21) when the focus shifts back to meaning and 
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fluency. In line 22, T switches the focus back to form with other-initiated 
other-repair and LI again displays uptake in lines 23 and 25. Subsequently, 
when the focus again shifts back to meaning and fluency, we find that LI is 
now able to display uptake of the corrected item in lines 46-47. This extract is 
interesting in that LI does not display continued uptake of a correction of 
linguistic form when performed by a peer, but does do so when it is performed 
by the teacher. Again, there is evidence of scaffolding in a ZPD in that we can 
see a clear juxtaposition of actual developmental level with that achieved 
through collaboration with the teacher. 

The above extract demonstrates the fluidity of the interaction, with the 
focus switching instantly between form and meaning. It also demonstrates 
the importance of a contextual approach to repair (Seedhouse 2004: 142); a 
learner may be able to produce a linguistic item appropriately in one context 
but not in another. Uptake, then, cannot be demonstrated by repetition of an 
item in a form and accuracy context. Evidence of uptake is more convincing 
when a learner is able to produce the item independently when the focus is on 
meaning and fluency. 

L2 classroom interaction involves a number of rather peculiar interactional 
sequences which are generated by the unique property (language as object 
and vehicle) and which need to be accounted for by any model of learning. In 
Extract 4 below we see a very strange teaching and learning sequence in 
which the teacher creates a 'fake' pedagogical focus; the real focus is 
camouflaged. 

Extract 4 


1 

T: 

good, um: (.) Driss, could vou please repeat after me OK, 

(T speaks inaudibly) 

2 

LI: 

I don't understand (laughs) 

3 

T: 

don't you? repeat after me (T speaks inaudibly) 

4 

LI: 

more loud please hhh 

5 

T: 

pardon? 

6 

LI: 

(.) .hh I don't understand, 

7 

T: 

don't you? listen again, listen [again](inaudible) 

8 

LI: 

[what-] what are you saying' 

9 

T: 

(speaks inaudibly) 


10 LI: I:hh[.hh] 

11 T: [don j't understand me? 

12 LI: I hhh don't understand (looks perplexed) 

13 T: oh that's terrible. I'll try Wafaa, Wafaa repeat after me 

repeat after me (T speaks inaudibly) 

14 L2: I don't hear you. 

15 T: no? (.) so what do you say? 

16 L2: (1.0) I beg your pardon but I don't understand 

17 T: I see, and what do you say then 
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18 LL: you say () you say could you () could you please () 

19 T: Mrs Khadraoui has got a good one here. Listen, 

20 L4: yes, could you please er speak loudly? 

21 T: pardon, would you mind repeating that please? 

22 L4: could you please er (.) speak clearly and loudly? 

23 T: yes of course Mrs Khadraoui, do excuse me. Yes (.) |OK and 

24 erm (.) could you then write this on the board for me please, if you 
write this in your books please, OK? (T writes in tiny, unreadable 

25 script; LL look perplexed) 

26 L: (2.5) oh no 

27 L: (2.0) we don't understand 

28 L: we can't write anything 

29 L: we can't 

30 L: yes 

31 L: please would you mind () er writing () 

32 T: listen, let's listen to Boujemaa- oh, she's got fantastic 

eyes hasn't she? 

33 LL: (laugh) 

34 L5: please er would you er: er mind writing er: more clearly? 

35 T: certainly, excuse me. (T writes in large letters) 

(8 lines omitted) 

43 T: OK er-, you've just been asking me to do things. (.) you've 

44 just been asking me to do things. (6 lines omitted) OK I've got a 
cassette here I'd like you to listen to (.) now I 

45 just want you to tell me (.) what the people say when they 

46 ask someone to do something OK? listen. 

(British Council 1985, Volume 2: 17) 

What the teacher is doing in the above extract is creating situations in which 
the learners have to make polite requests. This is stated explicitly in an inter¬ 
view with the teacher on the video: 

I'm going to: start off by putting them in a position where they need to 
make requests, er: the reason for doing this (.) is partly to find out how 
much they already know. (.) and also to see which structures they- they 
would choose to use. 

(British Council 1985, Volume 2: 17) 

The 'fake' pedagogical focus is for learners to repeat after the teacher (line 1) 
and copy the teacher's writing (line 25). The camouflaged real focus is for the 
learners to make requests to the teacher. However, he does not target parti¬ 
cular linguistic forms, and in fact he says in the interview quoted above that 
he is interested in seeing which linguistic forms they use to carry out the 
function of requesting. Any linguistic forms which perform the function of 
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polite requests would be acceptable, but the string must be correctly formed. 
It is clear from the teacher's repair initiations in lines 5, 15,17 and 21 that the 
teacher is not accepting utterances on the basis of their communicative value; 
he keeps initiating repair until a learner produces the request function in a 
linguistically correct format. In the above extract the teacher's unusual beha¬ 
viour flouts the norms of L2 classroom interaction and thereby creates a 
situation in which the learners feel the need to perform a communicative 
function (request) and must package the function in linguistically correct 
forms in order to do so. 

The above extract also shows that an adequate model of instructed L2 
learning must be able to portray the complex and sometimes eccentric rela¬ 
tionship between pedagogical focus and patterns of interaction. Extracts 1 to 
3 are of course convenient for a Vygotskian model of learning in that we can 
see evidence of juxtaposition between two levels of language development 
combined with teacher scaffolding. However, there are many different 
aspects to language learning and many possible approaches to language 
teaching. We should not limit ourselves to data which match neatly to a 
particular model of learning. Rather, we should consider a wide variety of 
data and be particularly interested in deviant cases such as Extract 4 above 
since these are particularly illuminating; as Heritage (1995: 399) puts it, 
deviant cases often serve to demonstrate the normativity of practices. 

The unique property of L2 classroom interaction also means that two (or 
more) different languages are often used by the participants. Ustunel and 
Seedhouse (2005) suggest that code-switching in L2 classrooms is orderly and 
related to the evolution of pedagogical focus and sequence. Through their 
language choice, learners may display their alignment or misalignment with 
the teacher's pedagogical focus. This therefore creates an additional level of 
complexity which needs to be accounted for in our modelling of language 
learning processes. 


Ext act 5 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 


L5: 

T: 

L5:^ 


Ayvalik here 
(0.5) 

so twenty 
(0.5) 
twenty 
(0.5) 

twenty good persuaders 
thank you 
persuade? 

(0.5) 

what was persuade? 
ikna =etmek 
[tr: to persuade] 
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13 

T: 

= / /good sell of people okay, wonderful .hh this 

14 


time go back to your original partner 

15 


(0.5) 

16 


original? 

17 

L2: 

=/ Igergek 



[tr: real] 

18 

L5: 

= / /ilk 



[tr: the first] 

19 

L7: 

= orjinal 



[tr: original] 

20 

T: -► 

yeah ilk partnerinize geri donuyorsumiz (.) beraber 



yazdiglniz 

21 


[tr: return to your first partner with whom you have 


written] 

((LL talk in English in groups)) 

(7 minutes) 

(Ustiinel and Seedhouse 2005: 315) 

Extract 5 above is taken from a post-task activity. In lines 1 and 7, the teacher 
comments on the task results. In lines 9, 11 and 16 the teacher initiates 
question turns that 'induce' the learners to code-switch, but she does not 
code-switch to Turkish herself. In line 12, S5 switches to the LI to provide a 
translation of the L2 word and in lines 17, 18 and 19 three learners provide 
translations in the LI of the L2 word 'original'. These learner turns display the 
learners' analysis of the teacher's pedagogical focus as being for them to CS to 
the LI. The teacher's follow-up turn in lines 13 and 20 provides positive 
feedback, which confirms that the learners had complied with the pedagogi¬ 
cal focus. The data contain many such examples. In Extract 5 the teacher's 
utterance in the L2 has the pedagogical aim of the learners producing an 
utterance in the LI. The learners display affiliation to the teacher's pedago¬ 
gical focus precisely by replying in the LI and the teacher recognizes them as 
affiliative responses. Ustiinel and Seedhouse (2005) suggest that it is only 
possible to understand and analyse code-switching in L2 classrooms by tra¬ 
cing how language choice relates to developments in sequence and the shift¬ 
ing pedagogical focus. 

Conclusions 

We have seen from the analysis that CA is able to illuminate some aspects of 
the relationship between interaction and language learning by revealing how 
learning is constructed by the use of interactional resources and by explicat¬ 
ing the progress of their learning and intersubjectivity. In particular, the 
sociocultural theory approach to CA is able to provide some evidence of 
how SC concepts such as the ZPD and scaffolding might be actualized in L2 
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classroom interaction. This in turn provides a basis for developing a closer 
relationship between CA and SC. 

However, an ethnomethodological approach to CA would point out that it is 
only relevant to invoke constructs when it is evident in the details of the 
interaction that the participants themselves are orienting to such constructs; 
there is no such evidence in the data we have seen above. From this perspec¬ 
tive, linking learning theories to interaction is an inherently etic undertaking. 

One possible criticism of current approaches to conceptualizing the ZPD in 
L2 learning is that it provides a 'prefabricated' relationship between learning 
and interaction which derives from LI contexts and which fails to incorpo¬ 
rate the unique property of L2 classroom interaction; that is, that language is 
both the vehicle and object of instruction. The analyses presented above have 
stressed the complex, fluid interplay between form and meaning, interaction 
and pedagogical focus; participants are orienting to multiple simultaneous 
concerns and code-switching may be relevant to the learning process. The 
other chapters in this section present interaction involving L2 learners in a 
similar light. In order to fully understand how instructed L2 learning occurs 
in classroom interaction, it will be necessary to portray the interaction holi¬ 
stically with the full multi-layered complexity of language use. Schegloff 
speaks of 'the embeddedness, the inextricable intertwinedness, of cognition 
and interaction' (1991: 152), which we might visualize as two intertwined 
strands. The problem with L2 classroom interaction is that a third strand is 
intertwined, namely language as object of the interaction. This creates an 
additional level of complexity, as we have seen in the analyses of extracts 
above. Our constructs and models need, therefore, to have this third strand 
built into them. Constructs such as the ZPD, then, would need considerable 
development to be able to cope with the unique property of L2 classroom 
interaction and the same point could hypothetically be made in relation to 
any construct which does not take as its starting point this unique property. 
So one possible future direction for sociocultural CA would be to develop the 
ZPD construct to incorporate the unique properties of L2 classroom interac¬ 
tion, the reflexive relationship between pedagogy and interaction, and the 
use of multiple languages. 

Notes 

1. See below for definitions of emic and etic. 

2. See, however, Hatch, 1978a. 
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Introduction 

As a critical interactional resource to establish or re-establish shared under¬ 
standing in talk-in-interaction, participants deploy various practices of 
repair organization. Repair can address any sort of problem in speaking, 
hearing and understanding, anywhere in the interaction, in any type of 
activity (Schegloff 1992b; Schegloff, Jefferson and Sacks 1977). It is precisely 
the availability of a robust mechanism for dealing with trouble in interac¬ 
tion that permits oral non-scripted language use to be as ambiguous, indir¬ 
ect, allusive, elliptic, incoherent and otherwise 'fundamentally flawed' 
(Coupland, Wiemann and Giles 1991) as it is and yet enable participants 
to manage their language-mediated activities largely successfully (House, 
Kasper and Ross 2003; Schegloff 1991). Following Schegloff and colleagues' 
(1977) seminal paper, a large volume of research attests to the ubiquity of 
repair in talk among linguistically expert speakers. Second language 
researchers working in the tradition of conversation analysis (CA) have 
been particularly interested in examining the formats and functions of 
repair in talk including second or foreign language speakers. The impetus 
for this focus comes first and foremost from the empirically sustained 
assumption that when shared linguistic resources are limited, mutual 
understanding may be at an increased risk, requiring more repair work 
from participants in order to manage their joint activities. A second line of 
inquiry into repair in L2 interaction takes its cue from second language 
acquisition research in the interactionist tradition, which accords repair 
initiated or completed by the trouble source recipient a critical role in L2 
learning (Gass 2003). However, outside of classrooms (Seedhouse 2004) and 
other educational arrangements, other-completed repair, and especially 
other-repair of linguistic form, appears to be infrequent, while self-initiated 
repair in the same turn is most prevalent (Wagner and Gardner 2004). 
Speakers with less extensive L2 resources thus order their repair practices 
in the same way as expert speakers. Moreover, outside of language 
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classrooms, repair targets the same types of trouble source regardless of 
participants' language expertise, that is, discursive events that threaten 
mutual understanding rather than linguistic errors. To the extent 
that linguistic form becomes the object of repair, it is typically initiated 
by the less expert speaker (Kasper 2004; Kurhila 2005; Wong 2005) or 
done as embedded correction (Brouwer, Rasmussen and Wagner 2004; 
Kurhila 2001). 

While much of the CA literature on L2 interactions examines repair 
sequences (e.g., Egbert 2004; Egbert, Niebecker and Rezzara 2004; 
Brouwer, Rasmussen and Wagner 2004; Hosoda 2000, 2006; Kidwell 2000; 
Kurhila 2001; Mori 2004; Wagner 1996; Wagner and Firth 1997; Wong 
2000), less attention has been paid to sequences that hearably (or visibly) 
display trouble in the interaction, yet where the participants pass up the 
opportunity for repair. Firth (1996) notes that in business interactions con¬ 
ducted in a lingua franca, participants may disattend to apparent misunder¬ 
standings and thereby maintain a sense of orderliness and normality of the 
interaction. Similarly, Wong (2005) observes that native speakers in infor¬ 
mal conversation may other-initiate repair to clarify topical matters perti¬ 
nent to the local interactional goal, but disregard grammatical, 
phonological and lexical errors in the trouble source turn. In quite different 
activities, participants thus prioritize the business at hand over dealing 
overtly with problems that do not pose a serious threat to intersubjectivity 
at the particular moment they occur (although a disattended trouble source 
may turn out to require repair further into the interaction, as Firth (1996) 
shows). For Firth, such practices instantiate the phenomenological concept 
of 'letting-it-pass', an interpretive procedure (Cicourel 1973) or method of 
practical reasoning (Garfinkel 1967) by virtue of which a hearer 'lets the 
unknown or unclear action, word or utterance "pass" on the (common- 
sense) assumption that it will either become clear or redundant as talk 
progresses' (Firth 1996: 243). As such, letting-it-pass is part of the interac¬ 
tional competencies that L2 users and their interlocutors bring to any 
interaction. The question at interest in this study is how the passing up of 
repair is deployed in conversations designed for language practice. In a large 
corpus of such interactions, we noticed that the learners' response turns 
were sometimes sequentially inapposite and could thereby be taken as 
'misunderstandings' of the previous speaker's turn. Yet overwhelmingly 
such misunderstandings did not seem to be taken as such by the expert 
speaker or the other participating L2 learner. Conventionalized indicators 
deployed by misunderstood parties such as I don't mean X and I mean Y are 
very rare occurrences in our material. This observation propelled the general 
question we want to pursue in our chapter: how does an expert speaker 
handle sequentially misfitting response turns when she does not (overtly) 
treat them as misunderstandings? 
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Activity and participants 

The activity in question can (etically) be categorized as a conversation 
arranged for the purpose of L2 practice and learning, in short, conversation- 
for-learning. Such activities owe their existence to language educators' 
long-standing concern that language classrooms may not provide learners 
sufficient opportunities for L2-mediated conversational interaction. In order 
to offer learners informal out-of-class experience in L2 use, some language 
programmes include scheduled small-group meetings between L2 learners 
and one or more expert (often native) speakers of the target language (Hauser 
2005; Jung 2004; Kasper 2004). Mori and Hayashi (2006) report on a very 
similar, student-organized activity, referred to as 'conversation table'. The 
data analysed for this chapter were collected as part of a two-year longitudinal 
study of a conversation activity called Gesprachsrunde ('round of talk'), offered 
as a credit-giving assignment for students enrolled in German 101 to 202 at an 
American university. The students met with a bilingual speaker 1 2 3 4 of German 
(her native language) and English three times a semester, individually or in 
self-selected pairs. The only instruction given to the participants was to talk in 
German about whatever topic they liked for about 20 minutes. No 'German 
Only' policy was enforced, and in fact substantial code-switching is in evi¬ 
dence throughout the data. 

Analysis 

When the speaker of a response turn displays an understanding of the pre¬ 
ceding turn, the speaker of that (first) turn has the opportunity in the follow¬ 
ing (third) turn to ratify or contest the previous speaker's understanding of 
the first turn. In the second case, the first speaker may do a third-position 
repair (Schegloff 1992b) on the previous turn and thereby treat the co-parti- 
cipant's understanding as a misunderstanding. A characteristic way in which 
interlocutors display that a 'misunderstanding' in their talk has occurred is 
for the speaker of a first turn (Tl) to claim that the understanding revealed by 
the speaker of the response turn (T2) is problematic and reformat the original 
utterance in some way that may improve its intelligibility (T3). The generic 
third-position repair is built of four components (Schegloff 1992b): 

1. Repair initiation through particles such as oh, no, oh no 

2. Agreement with/acceptance of the action at T2 

3. Rejection of understanding displayed in T2, most commonly by the form I 
don't mean X or equivalent 

4. The repair proper, commonly prefaced with the repair marker I mean. As 
such, the final component performs some operation on the trouble source 
turn that packages the repair speaker's claimed intention (at the moment 
of the repair) in a more intelligible or interpretable fashion. Such 
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operations include a rendition of the misunderstood utterance with 
improved clarity, a formulation contrasting with the one used by the 
recipient of the trouble source, a reformulation or paraphrase, a specifica¬ 
tion of the topical matter, or an explanation of the problematic action. 


As Schegloff notes, any of these components can be absent in specific instances, 
although the fourth component is the least likely to be omitted. For the most 
part, the three ordered positions Tl, T2, T3 coincide with the serial ordering of 
turns, but other turns can intervene - for instance, next-turn repair initiations - 
that alter the serial order though not the structural organization of the repair 
sequence. In interaction among linguistically expert interlocutors, typical trou¬ 
ble sources that third-position repair deals with include problems of reference 
and illocutionary force, literal versus figurative, serious versus non-serious 
meanings, or trouble of hearing and memory (Schegloff 1991,1992b). A further 
type of misunderstanding, more common in talk including less expert speakers 
though not exclusively so, is that of linguistic form, as we will see in this chapter. 
The third-position repair in native speaker interaction in Extract 1 provides a 
case where the structural organization diverges from the serial ordering of the 
turns. B has called in a report to a fire department. 


Extract 1 From Schegloff (1987, 1992) 


Tl 

T2 

T2-1 

T3^ 


1 A: Now what was that house number you said = 

= [you were- 

2 B: = [No phone. No. 

3 A: Sir? 

4 B: No phone at all. 

5 A: No I mean the uh house number, [Y- 

6 B: [thirty eight oh one? 

7 A: thirty eight oh one 


At turn 2/T2 B shows that he misunderstood the reference term 'house number' 
in turn 1/T1 as 'phone number'. After A's next-turn repair initiation (NTRI) at 
turn 3, B displays the same misunderstanding at turn 4 (T2-1). At turn 5/T3, A 
addresses the misunderstanding with a third-position repair, composed of a 
repair initiating component ('No') and the repair proper in the format 'I mean'+ 
contrasting reference term (house number versus phone number). In this repair 
sequence, the agreement/acceptance component and the rejection component 
are absent, and the NTRI displaces the repair T3 from the serially third turn. 

In the Gesprdchsrunden, we encounter many instances in which an L2 
speaker hearably misconstrues the grammatically encoded meaning of the 
previous turn, specifically in answer turns to questions. Hence occasions for 
third-position repair to address sequentially inappropriate next turns arise 
frequently. However, it is very common for the LI recipient of the answer 
turn not to address the sequential misfit in an overt manner. On other 
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occasions the response turn does get a repair, but an NTRI rather than a third- 
position repair. Although some problem in that turn is addressed in this 
manner it is not the turn's sequential misalignment. Finally, in some 
instances the LI recipient passes up repair entirely. We will examine each 
type of redressive action, including its absence, in turn. 

Covert third-position repair 

In the first cases of third-position repair we will examine, the repair speaker 
omits the components that would explicitly cast the L2 speaker's answer turn 
as a misunderstanding of the question to which that answer is addressed. The 
resulting action is a third-position repair en passant, reminiscent of embedded 
(as opposed to exposed) other-corrections (Jefferson 1987). 2 Extracts 2-4 
provide different versions of covert third-position repair. 


Extract 2 (T2 S21 S34) 

442 D: [und wohnst du bei deinen eltern? 

and live you at your parents 
and do you live with your parents? 

443 (0.5) 

444 E: ja. 


yeah 

445 D: ja? 

yeah? 

446 E: heh heh [heh 

447 D: [und wie kommst du morgens zur uni? 

and how come you morning to university 
—> and how do you get to school in the morning? 

448 E: ja 

—► yeah 

449 D: fahrst du mit dem auto? 

drive you with the car 
■=> do you go by car? 

450 E: nein bus = 

no bus = 

451 D: =mit dem bus, (.4) a:h ok gehst du: schonmal in waikiki zum 

strand? 

with the bus a:h ok go you sometimes in waikiki to 
beach 

= by bus, (0.4) a:h ok do you sometimes go to the beach in Waikiki? 


452 


(1.0) 

454 

E: 

nein 



no 

455 

D: 

nein 



no 
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The extract illustrates a recurrent type of misfit between a question and 
answer turn. Dagmar's question is formatted with an interrogative pro-form 
(447) yet Ellen's answer (448) treats it as a yes/no question (e.g., 'und kommst 
du morgens zur uni?' ( and do you come to school in the morning?). The next turn 
(449) after Ellen’s response affords Dagmar the opportunity to orient to 
Ellen’s response as a 'misunderstanding' and take action to clear it up. For 
instance, she could recycle her question in a more audible format or specify 
the referential point. The sequence could thus run as follows. 


Extract 2' 

T1 D: [und wie kommst du morgens zur uni? 

and how come you morning to university 
and how do you go to school in the morning? 

T2 E: ja 

yeah 

T3 D: nein ich meine wie du zur uni kommst 

no I mean how you to university come 
no I mean how you get to school 

In the manner of Extract 1, such a repair format would make the misunder¬ 
standing salient through the repair initiator 'nein' and the repair marker 'ich 
meine'. However the only repair component in Dagmar's turn at T3 is the 
repair proper without a repair marker (449). The repair pursues the subject of 
how Ellen gets to school by narrowing the general topic 3 to a specific means 
of transportation that Ellen is likely to use: 'fahrst du mit dem auto?/ do you go 
by car?’. This format facilitates Ellen's production of a sequentially fitting 
response as the question is minimally answerable by a 'yes' or 'no' token. The 
reformatted question proves effective. Not only does Ellen's answer (450) 
provide a disconfirming response, for which a bare 'nein' would be sufficient, 
she also specifies the means of transportation she uses (bus) and thereby 
contributes to the development of the active topic. Moreover, Ellen's 
response reveals more than her understanding of the immediately preceding 
question; it also shows her grasp of the pertinent component of Dagmar's 
sequence-initial question; that is, getting to university. 

It might be argued that in the absence of the 'misunderstood' party's overt 
orientation to the sequentially inapposite answer through repair markers and 
the displayed recognition of a repair by the speaker of the misaligned answer 
there is no repair at all, and that Dagmar simply 'ignored' Ellen's answer. But 
such an analysis cannot account for the systematic relationship of Dagmar's 
turn in line 449 to her question (447). Turn 449 essentially reissues the same 
question in a more accessible format by performing two operations on the 
original version: changing its syntactic format from an interrogative pro¬ 
form question to a yes/no question, and specifying the referential focus. 
The reformatted question (T3) thus addresses Ellen's mishearing or 
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misunderstanding (T2) through two of the operations of third-position 
repair, although the repair turn as a whole is designed in a covert, non-salient 
form. As the successful outcome of the sequence shows, covert third-position 
repair can be an effective method of handling inapposite answers. 4 

In Extract 2 the third-position repair en passant is located in an environ¬ 
ment where the talk drifts from one topic to the next in fast succession. It 
could perhaps be surmised that the unexposed form of handling an L2 speak¬ 
er's misunderstanding may be more prevalent when coherent topical talk is 
difficult to sustain. However the LI speaker does not confine covert third- 
position repair to the more effortful interactions. In Extract 3 L2 speaker 
Cindy is in the midst of a long co-constructed narrative about her family 
and travel in California. 

Extract 3 (T12 S37) 


417 

C: 

ein uh sie hat ein (1.4) vier (0.7) four story house,; 
a uh she has a (1.4) four (0.7) four story houses 

418 

D: 

.hh vier etagen? = 

.hh four stories? 

419 

C: 

II II 

a 

420 

D: 

whoa:: = 

whoa:: = 

421 

C: 

= mit ein basement,; 

= with a basementt 

422 

D: 

whoa [:: wie viele zimmer? 

-► 


whoa [:: how many rooms? 

423 

C: 

[ts. 

424 

C: 

ja (.) so = 

-*■ 


yeah (.) so = 

425 

D: 

= ze:hn, zwanz[ig? 

-*• 


= ten, twenfty? 

426 

C: 

[uhm tch °oh(h)° (4.2) vier > uh< fiinf 
[uhm tch °oh(h)° (4.2) four > uh< five 

427 

D: 

fiinf [zimmer? 
five [rooms? 

428 

C: 

[fiinf zimmer. (.) u:nd ah upstairs, ist (0.4) tch uhm 
[five rooms. (.) and ah upstairs, is (0.4) tch uhm 

429 


drei (1.0) badroom? 
three (1.0) bathrooms? 

430 

D: 

drei badezimmer 

three bathrooms 


Excerpt 3 continues an ongoing sequence in which Cindy describes her 
grandmother's property in Ohio. In response to Dagmar's question about 
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how many rooms the house has (422), Cindy answers with a 'ja' token, which 
can be heard either as an acknowledgement or an affirmative answer, neither 
of which is a sequentially appropriate answer to Dagmar's question. 5 In the 
same way as Ellen in Excerpt 2, Cindy's answer orients to the prior turn as a 
yes/no question ('Elat das Haus viele Zimmer?' [does the house have many 
rooms?]) rather than a question initiated by an interrogative token. The 
prosodic format of Cindy's next turn-constructional unit (TCU) 'so' (deliv¬ 
ered with German pronunciation) projects continuation of the turn-in-pro- 
gress, but Dagmar cuts Cindy off by offering up a guess at the number of 
rooms for Cindy to confirm or correct (425). By pursuing a second-pair part to 
her yet unanswered question in this manner, Dagmar enables Cindy to give a 
sequentially fitting answer (426) without overtly orienting to Cindy's prior 
response (424) as inapposite. Yet similar to the unexposed third-position 
repair in Extract 2, Dagmar's reformatted question operates on the miscon¬ 
strued earlier version by specification (exemplifying). As the repair only 
includes two numbers without any explicit referent, Cindy's relevant answer 
demonstrates that she retrieved the referent from the first version of the 
question (422). Following Dagmar's confirmation request (427), Cindy rati¬ 
fies Dagmar's candidate understanding of her answer in an allusion-confirm¬ 
ing format (Schegloff 1996a) and continues to add further details to her 
description of the house. Both participants actively develop the topic of 
grandmother’s house in this fast-paced and animated sequence, with Cindy 
as the owner of the information taking the lead and Dagmar helping along. 

The previous two extracts showed that the expert speaker recalibrated a 
misconstrued question in a covert third-position repair in two ways: syntac¬ 
tically by transforming a first question with an interrogative pro-form to a 
yes/no question, and referentially by narrowing the focus of the unanswered 
first question through specification and exemplification. In the following 
extract, the L2 speaker's inapposite second pair part generates a different 
version of covert third-position repair. 

Extract 4 (T8 S37) 


370 

D: 

und warum heisst der film radio? 
and why called the film radio 

-> 


and why is the film called radio? 

371 


(■) 

372 

C: 

radio. ja=. 

-► 


radio, veah =. 

373 

D: 

= > °ja° < . was hat das mit radio zu tun? = 
yeah what has that with radio to do 

-> 


= > °yeah° <. what does it have to do with radio? 

374 

C: 

= toh.l.:: uh[m 

375 

D: 

[ist da eine radio show? °radio° 

[is there a radio show? 'radio' 
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376 C: nein. 
no 

3 77 D: >'nein.'< 

> °no.°< 

378 C: uhm, (0.3) he's (0.5) Cuba Gooding junior, 

nhm (0.3) he's (0.5) Cuba Gooding junior, 

379 0.8) uh:m (0.9) liebs? (.)°l:iben?° 

(0.8) uh:m (0.9) loves?(.)°l:ove?° 

380 (0.3) 

381 D: liebt? 

loves? 

382 C: liebt (0.4) uh radio 

loves (0.4) uh radio 

Prior to the excerpt, Cindy was talking about the film Radio that she had 
recently seen. In response to Dagmar's question why that film is called 'Radio' 
(370), Cindy repeats the title of the film, 'radio' and adds a confirmation 
token 'ja' (372). She thereby treats Dagmar's prior turn as a request for con¬ 
firmation rather than a topic-developmental question. Dagmar's rejoinder to 
the inapposite answer is a third-position repair that starts with an acknowl¬ 
edgement of Cindy's response ('ja'), delivered sotto voce. In the next compo¬ 
nent, the repair proper, Dagmar reformulates the misconstrued question with 
a version that semantically approximates the first version: 'was hat das mit 
radio zu tun?/ what does it have to do with radio?' (373). The repaired 
question format thus varies from the repairs we have seen previously in 
several respects: (1) The question type remains an interrogative pro-form 
question, with the interrogative pronoun changing from 'warum/why' to 
'was/what'. (2) The referential scope and level of specificity remain virtually 
unchanged so that the trouble source and repair versions stand in a near- 
periphrastic relationship. (3) The repair version is more colloquial than the 
trouble source version and its format does not appear to facilitate compre¬ 
hension, considering the complexity of the composite verb 'hat zu tun/has to 
do' and the opaque reference of the pronoun 'das/it'. But rather than display¬ 
ing difficulties in processing the repair, Cindy's emphatically marked oil- 
response indexes that she does understand the reformatted question. 
Generically, the oh particle conveys that a speaker experiences a 'change of 
cognitive state' (Heritage 1984). With specific reference to response turns, 
Heritage argues that 'oh-prefacing uniformly conveys the sense that the prior 
question has occasioned a shift of attention (to the matter raised by the 
question)' (Heritage 1998: 327). Cindy's turn-initial = joh |:: may be propos¬ 
ing more than one attentional shift. It can be heard as a revision of her 
understanding of the trouble source turn (370) in light of the repair (373) 
(and could thus be glossed as 'now I see what you mean'), but also as suggest¬ 
ing that from her perspective the meaning of the film title is taken-for-granted 
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knowledge and that Dagmar's inquiry about a self-evident matter appears as 
somewhat inapposite. The following hesitation token suggests that Cindy is 
getting ready to continue her turn with a substantive response, but Dagmar 
overlaps with yet another question version. This time the question is con¬ 
structed on the same pattern as the repaired questions in Extracts 2 and 3, 
namely as yes/no question that embodies Dagmar's guess at what the film 
title might refer to ('ist da eine radioshow? radio?/ is there a radioshow? 
radio?', 375). Although in her next turn (376) Cindy does no more than 
disconfirm Dagmar's speculation, she takes up Dagmar's quiet repetition of 
her 'nein' token (377) as a solicit for elaboration and with Dagmar's assistance 
produces a detailed and successful explanation of the film title (378-81, 
continued beyond the end of the transcript). 

In the following extract, the minimal acknowledgement component we 
saw in Extract 4 is extended into a repair sequence of its own, and the repair 
proper emphasizes the contrast to the trouble source as understood by the L2 
speaker. 

Extract 5 (T10 S37) 

274 D: wann ist er nach Kalifornien [gegangen? 

when is he to California gone 
when did he go to California? 

275 C: [uh:m fo:r: spring: break? 

276 0.8) a[h 

277 D: [ach du gehst zu den friihlingsferien na[ch 

oh you go in the spring break to 
[oh you're going to California for 

278 C: [ja. 

[yeah. 

279 D: Kalifornien? Iwann . wann ist er(.)von = 

California when when did he from 
spring break?[when, when did he go pom 

280 C: [°fruhlingsferien° 

['spring break' 

281 D: = Hawaii nach Kalifornien gegangen? jetzt 

Hawaii to California gone this 
= Hawaii to California? last 

282 weihnachten im dezember? 

Christmas in December 
Christmas in December? 

283 C: ja. 

yeah 

284 D: ah: 

ah: 
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In the sequence preceding Excerpt 5, Cindy was telling Dagmar that she has 
to spend Valentine's Day alone since her boyfriend moved to California. After 
some commiseration, Dagmar inquires when he went to California (274). 
Although Cindy's answer (275) only includes a temporal specification ('uh:m 
fo:r: spring break?' 6 ), Dagmar's response (277) displays that she understood 
the answer to refer to Cindy's future plan to go to California rather than to the 
past event of her boyfriend's departure as projected by the question. 7 Prefaced 
by the change-of-state token 'ach/oh', Dagmar's response orients to the news¬ 
worthiness of Cindy's answer while disattending to its lack of sequential fit at 
this point. Instead, Dagmar does an NTRI, seeking confirmation of her under¬ 
standing that Cindy is planning to go to California during spring break. 
While the NTRI is still in progress, Cindy delivers the confirmation (278) 
and completes the other-initiated repair. Without relinquishing her turn, 
Dagmar's next action does a third-position repair (the repair proper, 279) of 
the yet unanswered question (274). Although the repaired version ('warm 
wann, ist er (.) von hawaii nach kalifornien gegangen? jetzt weihnachten im 
dezember?/ when , when did he go to California? This past Christmas in 
December?') repeats the referential scope, syntactic format and lexical selec¬ 
tion from the first question, it features several compositional details that were 
absent from the first version: The interrogative pronoun is made more salient 
through prosodic emphasis and duplication, the personal pronoun 'er/he' 
receives contrastive stress, the place reference 'nach Kalifornien/to 
California' is elaborated to 'von Hawaii nach Kalifornien/ from Hawaii to 
California', and following the syntactically complete question, Dagmar incre¬ 
mentally adds a guess at the month of the boyfriend's departure, 'jetzt weih¬ 
nachten im dezember?/last Christmas in December?' By improving the 
recipient design of her question through various forms of specification, ela¬ 
boration and enhanced clarity, Dagmar adopts a standard method of pursuing 
understanding of a previously misconstrued first pair part (Kasper, 2006b; 
Kasper and Ross, in press; Schegloff 1992b) yet without making the misunder¬ 
standing overt through repair markers. After Cindy ratifies Dagmar's under¬ 
standing of the boyfriend's move to the mainland, an extended sequence 
continuing the topic of their separation and mutual visits ensues. 

The third-position repairs in this section have in common that they are 
done without bringing the misunderstanding to the forefront of the interac¬ 
tion. They are composed either only of the repair proper, or of the repair 
proper and a preceding acknowledgement of the L2 speaker's answer. The 
repair initiating and rejection component, or a repair marker flagging the 
repair proper, are consistently omitted. These covert repairs - third-position 
repair redux, as it were - have distinct benefits. They help the LI repair 
speaker to pursue a relevant and sequentially fitting response by improving 
the recipient design of the repair turn over that of the trouble source turn and 
in this way facilitate the L2 speakers' participation in the conversation. In all 
instances, the repairs enable the novice L2 speakers to understand the 
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questions the second time around and provide sequentially appropriate 
answers that contribute to advance the topical talk. At the same time, covert 
third-position repairs forego the disaffiliative practices associated with overt 
third-position repair and so are more sensitive to the L2 participants' face 
concerns. One practice of handling sequentially inapposite responses is thus 
not to entirely pass up third-position repairs, but conduct them en passant in a 
non-salient manner. 

We also saw a case where a problem in the immediately prior answer turn 
was addressed before the misunderstanding of the earlier question turn. In 
Extract 5, Dagmar first other-initiated repair on Cindy's answer in her 
(Dagmar's) next turn and only proceeded to tackle Cindy's misunderstanding 
after the NTRI had received a completion. In this way the canonical ordering 
of NTRI and third-position repair was maintained (cf. Extract 1) and different, 
sequentially separated trouble sources were addressed. 

However on occasion sequentially misaligned answer turns remain unre¬ 
paired. As in Extract 5, the L2 speaker's answer turn may prompt an other- 
initiation of repair by the LI speaker in the next turn that then becomes a 
focus of the interaction, with the result (unlike in Extract 5) that the mis¬ 
understanding is not taken up again. Finally, an inapposite next may go 
unrepaired entirely, as will be seen in the next section. 

Passing up (third-position) repair 

We saw earlier that L2 respondents to questions sometimes treat interrogative 
pro-form questions as yes/no questions. In Extract 6, the actual question 
format and the virtual answered question are reversed from the order seen 
in Extracts 2 and 3. Instead of: 

Tl: wh-question 

T2: answer to virtual yes/no question 

we now get: 

Tl: yes/no question 

T2: answer to virtual wh-question. 

Extract 6 (T3 S17 S34) 

182 D: was macht ihr heute abend? 

what do you today evening 

What are you guys going to do this evening? 

183 (1.6) 

184 E: erm: (3.5) > 1(h) d(h)on't kn(h)ow< (1.2) ich: (.5) 

erm: (3.5) >I(h) d(h)on't kn(h)ow< (1.2) I: (0.5) 

185 (ju)st hausaufgabe I guess, = 

(ju)st homework I guess, = 
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186 D: = hausaufgaben? 

= homework? 

187 E: enfernsehen 

an watching TV 

188 D: ach fernsehen? (1.0) siehst du gerne fern? 

ah watch TV watch you like TV 

—► adi watching TV? (1.0) do yon like watching TV? 

((Dagmar nodding head during (1.0) pause) 

189 (1.6) 

190 E: h:m:, (1.2) Everwood? [I guess 

—► h:m:, (1.2) Everwood? [I guess 

191 D: [hm? 

—► [hm? 

192 (0.6) 

193 E: ich fernseh: Everwood, 

I watch Everwood, 

194 (2.1) 

195 D: °e-° was ist das? 

—> °e-° what's that? 

196 E: Everwood? it's a (.3) programme 

197 D: a:h ein: (.) comedy? 

a:h a: (.) comedy? 

198 (0.6) 

199 E: not really, [just a sho(h)w heh heh 

200 D: [nein? 

[no? 

201 D: uh huh (.4) eine talk show? 

uh huh (.4) a talk show? 

202 E: uh-un (shaking head) 

203 D: hm (.) hm (.) ich kenne das nicht 

hm hm I know it not 

hm (.) hm (.) I don't know it 

In response to Dagmar's inquiry about the students' plan for the evening, 
Ellen brings up 'fernsehen/watch TV' (187). Dagmar seizes the opportunity 
for a new topic by asking a follow-up question, 'siehst du gerne fern? do you 
like watching TV?' (188). Aftera 1.6 second pause, Ellen produces a hesitation 
token 'h:m:' proposing that she is trying to assemble an answer, and after a 
further 1.2 second pause generates the name Everwood, with try-marking 
intonation (Sacks and Schegloff 1979) and followed by the epistemic stance 
marker 'I guess' (190). Ellen thus does not answer the actual question as to 
whether she likes watching TV but rather the virtual question of what pro¬ 
gramme she likes (e.g., 'was siehst du denn gern?/what do you like to 
watch?'). In overlap with the stance marker, Dagmar indicates that she did 
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not understand Ellen's answer and initiates repair by issuing a 'hm?' token 
(191). As an 'open class next turn repair initiator' (Drew 1997), 'hm?' claims 
that something in the preceding turn is problematic for the producer of the 
token without identifying the particular problem. It is therefore unresolved at 
this point, whether Dagmar's other-initiation of repair targets the incompre¬ 
hensibility for Dagmar of Ellen’s entire response or proposes more specifically 
that she is unfamiliar with the show entitled Everwood. Ellen obviously under¬ 
stands the latter, as she repeats her answer in a syntactically complete 
(though ungrammatical) form (193). The continuing intonation of the last 
TCU ('Everwood,') suggests that Ellen's turn is not yet complete, but when 
Ellen does not resume her turn after a 2.1 second pause (194) Dagmar issues 
another repair initiation that specifically identifies the name 'Everwood' as 
the trouble source (195). Now switching to English for the remainder of the 
sequence, Ellen clarifies that Everwood is a television show. Further efforts to 
determine the genre of the show ensue, with Dagmar pursuing an answer 
through specifying questions that offer candidate television genres (comedy, 
197; talk show, 201) for confirmation. Yet both questions get disconfirming 
answers from Ellen, leaving the generic categorization of Everwood unresolved 
and ending in Dagmar's explicit sequence-closing admission that she is not 
familiar with that programme. While Dagmar's problem in understanding 
the unfamiliar referent Everwood is addressed through her NTRI, the sequen¬ 
tial misfit of Ellen's answer turn remains unattended. 

In this segment, the L2 respondent misconstrues a (general) yes/no question 
about her stance towards watching television as a (more specific) question 
concerning her favourite programme. This mishearing may be sequentially 
induced because Ellen noted in the turn prior to Dagmar's question in line 
188 that she was going to watch television that evening (187), a piece of 
information that Dagmar acknowledges as newsworthy in her response turn 
(188). After it had already been established that Ellen is a TV watcher, a possible 
(though demonstrably not the only possible) topic component to explore could 
have been the kind of programme or programmes that Ellen enjoys watching. 
Ellen's answer (190), bewildering as it turned out to be for Dagmar, is therefore 
predicated on a plausible sequential logic that appears to have taken precedence 
over the actual linguistic form of the question in Ellen's sense making. 

Finally, in some instances a sequentially inapposite response gets no redres- 
sive interactional treatment at all. Extract 7 is a case in point. 


Extract 7 (T2 S8 S17) 

403 

D: 

ist die oper hier in Honolulu 
is the opera in Honolulu good? 

404 

A: 

ja. 



yes. 

405 

D: 

ja? = 


gut? 


yah? = 
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406 

A: 

= uh, (.3) Hawaii opera hier ist gut. 

= uh, (.3) the opera here in Hawaii is good. 

407 

D: 

a::h 

408 


(1.0) 

409 

D: 

gehst du auch gerne in die oper? 
go you also gladly to the opera 

-> 


do you like to go to the opera too? 

410 


(0.5) 

411 

Q: 

nein. 



no 

412 

D: 

nei[n? warum? 

-► 


n [o? why? 

413 

Q: 

Luh, 

414 


(2.3) (Q gestures as if trying to say something) 

415 

A: 

heh heh heh 

416 


(0.3) 

417 

Q: 

uh, ich (.5) ich habe uh (1.3) ein:, auto 

-> 


uh, I (.5) I have uh a car 

418 


(0.6) 

419 

D: 

o::h (.5) okay aber du magst klassische musik? 

-» 


o::h (.5) okay but you like classical music? 

420 


(0.6) 

421 

Q: 

ja:. 



yeah:. 

422 

D: 

j[a? 



ye[ah? 

423 

Q: 

[ich mochte classical music 


[I like/I would like to classical music. 

In the sequence preceding Extract 7, the participants were talking about 
Adam's musical interests. It transpired that he plays saxophone in a band 
and enjoys going to the opera. In further elaboration of this topic compo¬ 
nent, Dagmar solicits opinions about the quality of the opera in Hawai'i 
(403). In ordinary conversation, such an inquiry would very likely generate 
an assessment and possibly an elaborative account of that assessment. 
However Adam only provides a minimal affirmative answer ('ja./yes.', 404) 
to Dagmar's positively slanted question. By repeating the answer token with 
rising intonation (405), Dagmar invites Adam to elaborate. Adam responds 
with a syntactically complete TCU' = uh, (.3) Hawaii opera hier ist gut/. = uh, 
(.3) the opera here in Hawaii is good.' (406) that contributes to developing the 
topic by substituting the generic category term used by Dagmar 'die oper in 
Honolulu'/ the opera in Honolulu' with the (partial) name of the institution 
'Hawaii opera'. Dagmar's acknowledgment (407) does not indicate that she 
noticed the difference in reference terms, which actually would have kept 
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provided a resource for further talk about the activities of the company. In the 
absence of local knowledge, Adam's response may appear as a pedagogic 
exercise in 'speaking in complete sentences' with no topic developmental 
import, and this is how Dagmar seems to take it. When no further comment 
from Adam is forthcoming after a one second pause (408), Dagmar draws 
Quincy into the conversation by asking whether he also likes to go to the 
opera (409). In ordinary conversation, subsequent solicitations of opinions 
and personal preferences by second or third parties typically generate align¬ 
ing or disaligning positions that explicitly build on the prior talk. Moreover, 
in the ongoing sequence Quincy's discourse identity up to this point had 
been that of a listener to his co-participants' talk about the topic addressed by 
Dagmar's question rather than that of an active contributor. His interactional 
competence as an ordinary conversationalist generally and the opportunity 
afforded by the participation structure of the preceding sequence specifically 
might have enabled Quincy to provide a substantive answer to Dagmar's 
question. Instead a sequence parallel to the previous one between Dagmar 
and Adam (403-5) develops. Quincy responds minimally with a negative 
answer token (411), which Dagmar repeats with rising intonation and thus 
invites further talk on the topic (412). But in contrast to her elaboration 
request in response to Adam's positive answer (405), she continues her turn 
by soliciting an account ('warum?/why?'). In overlap with Dagmar's repeti¬ 
tion of the answer token, Quincy produces a non-lexical turn start-up token 
(413) and a hand movement (414) that appears to mediate his assembling of a 
turn although no vocal production is forthcoming at this point. It appears 
then that both Dagmar and Quincy orient to Quincy's negative answer 
regarding his going to the opera as an accountable action. An account 
would seem particularly well positioned at this point because Quincy's 
answer runs counter to Dagmar's positively tilted question and by implica¬ 
tion disaffiliates Quincy from Adam. 

Eventually, following Adam's sympathetic laughter and a further 0.3 second 
pause, Quincy incrementally constructs an answer turn 'uh, ich (.5) ich habe 
uh (1.3) ein:, auto (I have a car)' (417). The relevance of this turn as an account 
as projected by Dagmar's why-question (412) appears opaque. Perhaps con¬ 
strained by his limited linguistic resources, Quincy offers no further talk that 
might make his turn more interpretable. After a bit of a pause (418), Dagmar 
acknowledges the information that Quincy owns a car as newsworthy, as 
indexed by the 'o::h' particle (419), but does not pursue the matter any further, 
nor does she probe its relevance as an account for why he does not like to go to 
the opera. Following a 0.5 second pause that separates the news receipt from 
the subsequent action in Dagmar's turn, the boundary marker 'okay' (Beach 
1993; Schiffrin 1987) and the resumptive contrastive connective aber (but) 
(Park 1997; Schiffrin 1987) shift the talk back to the topic of classical music 
(419). The aber -preface of Dagmar's next question as to whether Quincy likes 
classical music produces a contrast between Quincy's earlier revelation that he 
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does not like to go to the opera and Dagmar's following inquiry as to whether 
he likes classical music. Through its declarative syntax, prosodic emphasis of 
the verb 'magst/like'. and positive mode, the inquiry conveys Dagmar's pre¬ 
sumption that Quincy indeed enjoys classical music, and this expectation is 
met by Quincy's confirming answer (421). Further talk about the topic of music 
follows and Quincy's uninterpretable account is passed over. 

Discussion 

This chapter has examined cases in which an LI recipient of an L2 speaker's 
sequentially inapposite answer turn does not address the misfit in an overt 
manner. Third-position repair, the standard practice of dealing with 'misunder¬ 
standings', is a common method in the data set, yet the repair is done in a covert 
manner that de-emphasizes the misalignment of question and answer - the 
'misunderstanding - focusing instead on the 'constructive' elements of the 
repair that advance the talk. By selecting from the complete third-position repair 
apparatus the more affiliative components - acceptance or acknowledgements 
and the substantive portion of the repair proper - and omitting the less affilia¬ 
tive components - the repair initiator (no), the rejection (I don't mean x) and 
the repair marker (I mean) as a preface to the repair proper - the repair is made 
unobtrusively and carries less socially stigmatizing baggage. This would seem a 
particular advantage for interactions with novice L2 speakers. By repairing their 
'misunderstandings' en passant, interlocutors can keep the repair activity to a 
minimum without passing it up entirely. As novice L2 users are regularly con¬ 
fronted with their 'problems' in L2 mediated interaction to a larger extent than 
might be necessary for developing their interactional competencies in L2 and 
their identities as L2 speakers, covert third-position repairs afford a useful bal¬ 
ance between maintaining and advancing the interaction while simultaneously 
paying heed to L2 users as social beings with legitimate face concerns. 

As noted earlier, third-position repair en passant bears resemblance to 
embedded corrections, an unobtrusive form of other-repair that has been 
described in talk between fully competent speakers 0efferson 1987), second 
language interactions outside of language instruction (Brouwer, Rasmussan 
and Wagner 2004), and second language classrooms (Seedhouse 1997a and b, 
2004). In L2 classroom interaction, Seedhouse found that exposed corrections - 
overt error treatment that occupies centre stage as interactional business - is 
teachers' dominant other-repair practice in form-and-accuracy-focused activ¬ 
ities, whereas embedded corrections are prevalent in meaning-and-fluency 
contexts. These distributional patterns mesh well with our observations on 
covert third-position repair in the Gesprachsrunden. Although overtly 
addressed misunderstandings do occur on occasion, as in interaction 
between highly expert speakers, the German LI speaker puts a premium on 
sustaining the flow of the conversation by advancing the talk in progress 
through third-position repair en passant, a method that pushes the L2 
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participants' understanding difficulties in the background while enabling 
them to contribute to further development of the talk. Along with embedded 
corrections, covert third-position repair would seem a useful teaching 
strategy for meaning-and-fluency focused classroom activities. 

We also observed that on other occasions a sequentially inapposite 
response turn may get an NTRI rather than a third-position repair. As seen 
in native speaker interaction (Extract 1) and our Gesprachsrunden data (Extract 
5), it is structurally possible for a response turn to be the object of an other- 
initiated repair in next turn as well as being implicated in a third-position 
repair. However there is also the possibility that the sequential misalignment 
of a response turn is passed over once the structurally prior repair initiated in 
next turn is brought to the fore of the interactional agenda. In the analysed 
case, the passed-over sequential misfit did not seem to have any detriment to 
the interaction, but a proper collection of cases would need to be examined to 
better appreciate the possible ramifications for novice L2 speakers and their 
co-participants engaged in conversation-for-learning. 

Finally, we examined the case of an inapposite response on which the LI 
recipient passed up repair entirely, perhaps because the relevance of that 
response to the question it presumably addressed was particularly obscure. 
From the two instances in which the LI participant passed over the sequential 
incoherence of the first and second pair part, it appeared that 'letting-it-pass' 
served to sustain the current line of talk and keep the L2 participants actively 
engaged. Further cases will have to be assembled in order to understand in a 
more principled fashion in what interactional environments participants in 
novice L2 interaction pass up repair of sequentially inappropriate responses 
and what consequences such practices may have for the interaction at hand 
and its opportunities for L2 learning. 

Conversation-analytic research on collections of different types of actions 
following misaligned response turns can contribute to the long-standing con¬ 
troversy over the pay-offs and drawbacks of 'trouble-shooting' (Aston 1986) in 
interactions with L2 speakers. Our study suggests that in conversational practice 
activities, unobtrusive or passed-up repairs of L2 speakers' inapposite responses 
have distinct advantages for sustaining and developing the topical talk. However 
in language teaching, maintaining and pursuing a somewhat relaxed version of 
mutual understanding as in the Gesprachsrunden may not always be in accor¬ 
dance with the institutional agenda. As the interactional organization and 
pedagogical purpose of classroom events are mutually constitutive and reflex- 
ively related (Seedhouse 2004), the methods by which third-position repair is 
(not) done by teachers and students in different activities require close scrutiny. 
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Notes 

1. The native speaker, Dagmar, was a graduate student in second language studies and 
a trained language teaching professional. She was not involved in the participants' 
German courses. 

2. Third-position repair and corrections, a form of other-repair, are structurally and 
functionally distinct methods of repair organization. Corrections, located in second 
position after a trouble-source turn, treat an element in a previous speaker's turn as 
erroneous, minimally by replacing it. They address errors in speaking. Third-position 
repairs address problems in a preceding speaker's understanding of a first turn. Both 
types of repair interrupt the topical talk and shift the interactional focus to clearing 
up the problem. But just as corrections and third-position repairs can be done overtly, 
as the main business of the interaction, they can also be done in a covert, non-salient 
form. In embedded corrections, the repair is done in a manner that does not intermpt 
the action-in-progress. Line 6 in the extract below is an example. 

T1 S27S37 

1 D: hm (.) ehm was macht ihr gern am wochenende 

hm (.) uhm what do you like to do at the weekend 

2 F: mh 

3 D: auch schwimmen 

also swimming 

4 C: hehehe 

5 F: ja auch schwimmen (.) und fuBball eh amerikaner fuBball 
yeah also swimming (.) and football uh American football 

6 D: ah (to C) spielst du auch amerikanischen fuBball? 

—> ah (to C ) do you also play American football 

In his answer turn in line 5, Frank used a wrong lexical category, the noun 
'Amerikaner' (an American) instead of the adjective 'amerikanisch'. Dagmar first 
acknowledges Frank's answer as newsworthy and then asks Cindy whether she plays 
the same sport, using the correct adjectival form 'amerikanischen fuBball'. Through 
this unobtrusive other-repair, Dagmar corrects the error without digressing from 
the topical talk (Brouwer, Rasmussan and Wagner 2004; Hauser 2005; Seedhouse 
2004). We will come back to the parallel between embedded corrections and third- 
position repair en passant in the discussion section. 

3. Subsequent questions following a problematic response to a first question are a 
common interviewer practice in oral proficiency interviews. Typically, the second 
question speficies or narrows the focus of the first and thereby facilitates the 
candidate's understanding (Kasper, 2006b; Kasper and Ross, in press). 

4. Extract 2 also includes three common practices by which Dagmar acknowledges 
receipt of apposite answers through a form of repetition: by repeating a TCU from 
the preceding turn verbatim with rising intonation (445) ('trymarking', Schegloff, 
Jefferson and Sacks 1977); by repeating a TCU with a flat or falling intonation, 
indexing receipt (455); and by repeating the utterance partially with modification, 
as in the embedded other-repair (451) (Seedhouse, 2004). 
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5. 'Ja' in German is highly multifunctional and can also be used in turn-initial position 
as an utterance preface. Therefore it bears pointing out that the micropause follow¬ 
ing the 'ja' token precludes such a hearing. 

6. The rising intonation does not appear to cast the turn as try-marked. Rather, it is a 
prosodic feature of Cindy's (age-graded?) variety of Californian English. As in many 
contemporary varieties of spoken English, the final rise indexes that the speaker 
considers the information so marked as not shared and new to the hearer. Prosody 
here serves as a resource for information management (McLemore 1991). 

7. The cue for Dagmar to identify Cindy's answer as a mishearing is pragmatic and not 
available to the analyst from interaction-internal evidence. As the current interac¬ 
tion took place in February, a month or so before spring break, and Cindy's boy¬ 
friend already was in California at that time, Cindy could not have been referring to 
him but rather to herself. 
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Introduction 

In Markee (2005), I investigated how off-task invitation talk that occurred 
during an English as a Second Language (ESL) class that was supposed to be 
discussing German reunification was achieved in the interactional context of 
what I have called elsewhere a zone of interactional transition, or ZIT (Markee 
2004). ZITs may be understood as 'talk that occurs at the boundaries of 
different classroom speech exchange systems. ZITs are loci of potential inter¬ 
actional trouble, whose structural explication is of interest to both CA and 
SLA researchers, and also to teachers and teacher trainers' (Markee 2004: 584). 

In addition, I showed in the 2005 chapter how difficult it was for the two 
learners who engaged in this invitation talk to maintain off-task talk in the 
face of ongoing, on-task talk by the rest of the class. Finally, I concluded with 
some general implications for socially contexted approaches to SLA such as 
conversation analysis-for-second language acquisition (CA-for-SLA). 

In the present chapter, I have re-transcribed this off-task invitation talk to 
show how the same data may be re-analysed post hoc as a source of informa¬ 
tion that can be used for the purpose of qualitative, performance-based 
assessment of naturally occurring second language conversation. The use of 
CA techniques for performance-based assessment is currently an under¬ 
researched area in CA-for-SLA (though see Jacoby and MacNamara 1999; 
Lazaraton 2002; Young and He 1998), as is an analytic focus on ordinary 
conversation rather than on institutional talk (Firth and Wagner 1997; 
Wagner 2004. But see Brouwer and Wagner 2004, and Gardner and Wagner 
2004, for the beginnings of research on second language conversation). These 
are both issues that need to be incorporated more fully into the emerging 
research agenda of socially contexted approaches to SLA (see, among others, 
Hall 2004; Kasper 2004, 2005, 2006; Markee 2000, in press; Markee and Kasper 
2004; Wagner 2004; Young 2002; Young and Miller 2004). 

More specifically, in the present chapter, I show how R attempts to invite 
M 1 to a party (actually, two parties), and how M initially resists this 
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invitation. This analysis shows, on the one hand, how persistent R is in his 
attempts to get M to produce a preferred response to this invitation (i.e., an 
acceptance of R's invitation by M). And on the other, it shows how M skilfully 
resists acceding to this invitation until the very end of this off-task talk. As I 
argue in the Conclusions and Implications section of this chapter, this 
analysis therefore provides an empirical demonstration of how CA-for-SLA 
methodological procedures may be used for the purpose of assessing a parti¬ 
cular aspect of R and M's co-constructed interactional competence (i.e., doing 
invitation/declination talk). In addition, following Crookes and Schmidt's 
(1991) definition of motivation in terms of 'choice, engagement and persis¬ 
tence, as determined by interest, relevance, expectancy, and outcomes', this 
analysis suggests that these behavioural techniques may also be used to 
investigate how motivational factors such as persistence are manifested as 
behaviour in and through talk (see also Markee 2001 for a preliminary 
conversation analytic treatment of motivation, and the interest evinced by 
Dornyei 2005 in such an application of CA techniques to motivation 
research). Finally, I briefly consider the pedagogical implications of the ana¬ 
lyses offered in this chapter. 

Interactional competence 

Following up on Hymes's (1972) original work on communicative compe¬ 
tence, writers such as Hall (1993, 1995a, 1995b, 1997, 1999, 2004), He and 
Young (1998), Young (2002), Young and Nguyen (2002), and Young and 
Miller (2004) have been leaders in developing our theoretical understanding 
of the collaborative, intersubjective nature of interactional competence. 
Broadly speaking, these writers approach interactional competence from 
various sociocultural and/or functional-systemic perspectives. In my own 
work (Markee 2000, 2007), I treat interactional competence as an up-dated 
reformulation of Hatch’s (1978b) Discourse Hypothesis. More specifically, in 
Markee in press), I suggest that: 

Developing interactional competence in a second language includes but 
goes far beyond learning language as a formal system, however this con¬ 
cept may be specified ... More specifically, developing this kind of com¬ 
petence in a second language involves learners orienting to different 
semiotic systems - specifically, the turn taking, repair and sequence orga¬ 
nizations that underlie all talk-in-interaction, combined with the co- 
occurrent organization of eye gaze and embodied actions - and deploying 
these intersubjective resources to co-construct with their interlocutors 
locally enacted, and progressively more accurate, fluent, and complex 
interactional repertoires in the L2. These interactional repertoires - a concept 
which is derived from Hundeide's (1985: 306) notion of 'repertoires of 
typical episodes' - consist of the kinds of extended sequences of actions 
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discussed by Schegloff [1989] and illustrated by the work of Golato 
(2002, 2003, 2005) andTaleghani-Nikazm (2002a, 2002b) on compliment 
responses in German and English, and telephone greeting sequences in 
Persian and German, respectively. 

As I also note in this paper, this formulation of interactional competence: (1) 
is native to CA-for-SLA; and (2) subscribes to a view of learners as highly 
knowledgeable social actors/learners, and not to what Gardner and Wagner 
(2004) have called a deficit model of language learning. 

Research setting and participants 

The talk analysed here consists of an off-task invitation to a party that was 
issued by R to M during a class whose official topic was the reunification of 
East and West Germany. The site of this audio/video-recorded interaction was 
an intermediate undergraduate ESL class of 12 learners, which was taught at a 
university in the United States during Spring Semester 1992. The class lasted 
for 50 minutes and was taught by T, who had also written the content-based 
unit that she was teaching. The methodology was task-based, and utilized 
small group work. T is a native speaker of English; R is a native speaker of 
Austrian German; and M is a native speaker of Sesotho, the official African 
language of Lesotho. 

The data 

The database for this chapter consists of 141 lines of audio/video-recorded 
talk which lasts for a total of 3 minutes and 32 seconds. For ease of exposition, 
the data are presented in eight consecutive fragments labelled Fragments 
la-lf. The interaction is transcribed according to standard CA transcription 
conventions (Jefferson 1984a), and also includes information about eye gaze 
and gesture using video framegrabs. An additional symbol unique to this 
chapter is: j ) = talk from another conversation to the one that is being 
analysed. 

Analysis 

In Fragment la, we can see that the task of achieving off-task invitation talk is 
collaboratively achieved by R and M in the sequential context of a ZIT 
(Markee 2004); specifically, in the interactional space created by T as she 
checks whether students have finished a prior phase of small group work. T 
does not immediately move on to another activity. At the same time, R asserts 
that he and M have indeed finished their work (see lines 001-13). It is in this 
interactional space that R initiates the off-task invitation talk analysed in this 
chapter. 
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Fragment la 


001 

T: 

OK ARE YOU ALMOST FINISHED. 

002 


(2.3) 

003 

R: 

are we finished, you are 

004 


finished, 

005 


(1.0) 

006 

R: 

© < I think, so. > © hhh 

007 


(0.3) 

008 

R: 

huh = 

009 

M: 

= h = 

010 

R: 

= ©huh huh huh < IJthin:k soj > 

011 

M: 

huh huh huh huh 'hhh 

012 

R: 

©'hhh oh no:.J© 

013 


(2.0) 

014 

M: 

this writer has a 

015 


[rather- com- pli-J 

016 

R: 

[I slept five ho- ] 

017 

M: 

this is [co- ] writer has a 

018 

R: 

[huhj 

019 

M: 

complicated uh, 

020 

R: 

yea:h[(h)] 

021 

M: 

[h J heh heh .hhh 

022 

R: 

(what'd I say.) 

023 


(1.0) 

024 

R: 

I'm so tired I slept five hours 

025 


that night 


(Spring 1992: German Reunification Data) 

More specifically, in lines 014-15, 017 and 019, M attempts to continue with 
their previous on-task discussion of the text that he and R have been reading, 
but R initiates some 'mock troubles talk' at lines 016, 022 and 024-25.1 refer 
to this talk as mock troubles talk because the trouble that is reported is not 
talk that deals with real troubles, as previously reported in the literature (see 
Jefferson 1984b). Rather, it involves the pseudo-trouble of R apparently hav¬ 
ing had too much fun for his own good recently. In effect, R is really talking 
about unspecified exploits in his social life outside class. By designing the 
telling of exploits in this way, R is simultaneously able to 'not do overt 
boasting', while also seeking to obtain collaborative expressions of sympathy 
from M and thus subsequently draw M into doing off-task talk. 

In Fragment lb, after an initial trouble-relevant pause of 0.6 seconds in line 
026, M produces preferred responses to this initiation of off-task talk by R 
when he aligns with R in lines 027 and 031-32. More specifically, M first 
expresses what may be analysed as mock sympathy through the use of a very 
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exaggerated tone of voice in line 027. In lines 031-32, M then draws some of 
the logical consequences to be expected from R having slept only five hours 
on the night in question. Furthermore, M also claims in lines 035 and 037 to 
be perennially tired, presumably from the same general kinds of causes that 
afflict R. Finally, note also how M and R align to this mock troubles talk 
through the collaborative laughter tokens produced by both participants in 
lines 029, 032 and, in particular, lines 033-4. 

Fragment lb 
026 (0.6) 

027 M: a:::h. ((M uses a noticeably 
028 exaggerated tone of voice)) 

029 R: °huh h 'hhh' 

030 (1.0) 

031 M: you're going to collapse I think 

032 hhh 

033 R: huh ehh huh huh 

034 M: heh heh huhh ‘hhh (0.3) 

035 [I'm J always jti:red|- 
036 R: [°yeah°] 

037 M: tti:red|- no(h)-| 

(Spring 1992: German Reunification Data) 

As Jefferson (1984b) has shown, a feature of troubles talk is that it is closure- 
implicative. Such talk is therefore frequently followed up by a so-called pivot, 
which introduces a change to a new topic. Note, however, that there is usually 
also a loose topical unity between the subject of the troubles talk and what 
immediately follows. This organization is clearly observable in Fragment lc. 

Fragment lc 

035 [I'm ] always JthredJ.- 

036 R: [°yeafh] 

037 M: Tthredj.- [no(h)-J] 

038 R: ['hhh ] I mean- 

039 (1-0) > there are so many things,- <’hh 

040 d'you want to join a party-? 

041 tonight? We have a party in 

042 sherman hall. 

043 (0.3) in our do:rm. 

(Spring 1992: German Reunification Data) 

More specifically, in lines 038-43, R begins a turn made up of several turn 
constructional units that are heavily repaired. R introduces the turn in line 
038 with an in-breath. As shown in Figure 4.1 (Framegrab 1), M and R are 
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Figure 4.1 Framegrab 1 


looking down at their desks as R does the in-breath in line 038 in overlap with 
M saying 'no(h)-J.' in line 037. R then says 'I mean-' in line 038. This phrase is 
not only cut off but is immediately followed by an intra-turn pause of 1.0 
second. 

As shown in Figure 4.2 (Framegrab 2), as R says 'I mean-', M shifts his eye- 
gaze to look at R. But by the end of the 1.0 second pause, R is still looking 
down at his desk. 

As shown in Figure 4.3 (Framegrab 3), as R says ' > there are so' in line 039 
(notice the increased speed of delivery), he also makes a slight sideways gesture 
with his left arm and also cocks his head to the left. The participants' talk, eye 
gaze and gestures so far all strongly suggest that something new is about to be 
introduced into the talk by R. Finally, after another preliminary in-breath in 
line 039, R produces the first version of his invitation in lines 040-3. 

As shown in Figure 4.4 (Framegrab 4), the verbal delivery of this invitation 
is visually accompanied by R looking up to direct his eye-gaze at M and by R 
briefly touching M on the arm with his left hand. Thus, the talk in lines 038-9 
is the pivot talk to the next topic; that is, the invitation to a party. The topical 
unity between the preceding troubles talk and the now current invitation talk 
may loosely be described as 'having a good time'. 

The invitation talk that ensues lasts from lines 040-3. However, as we can 
see in Fragment Id, R's invitation does not go well in at least two respects. 
First, the talk in lines 038-40 is not done as a recognizable pre-sequence that 
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Figure 4.3 Framegrab 3 
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Figure 4.4 Framegrab 4 


inquires into the potential availability of M to attend a party the same 
evening. And second, the lack of such a pre-sequence sets up the relevance 
of both participants having to deal with a potentially dispreferred declination 
of the invitation by M (Davidson 1984; Pomerantz 1984). And this is precisely 
what M eventually does in the arrowed turns of lines 093-105. 


Fragment Id 


038 R: 

hhh I mean- 

039 

(1.0) > there are so many things,- < 

040 

‘hh d'you want to join a party-? 

041 

tonight? We have a party in 

042 

sherman hall. 

043 

(0.3) in our do:rm. 


093 

M: -► 

= >°yeah.=it's bad.°< 

094 


(0.3) 

095 

M: 

I might (0.2) go there but uh (1.0) 

096 

-> 

[I have a busy ] 

097 

R: 

[°(yeah there is)°] 

098 

M: -► 

week (0.3) big project for next 
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week= 

=a:oh. (0.3)] 'hhh= 

=monday 'ti:l. 

(0.3) 

yeah > I have a 
par[ty tomorrow < ] 

[°(wednesday)°] hhhhh 

(Spring 1992: German Reunification Data) 

More specifically, the way in which M declines R's invitation is initially quite 
abrupt (see line 093), and therefore requires a considerable amount of sub¬ 
sequent repair work to salvage his social relationship with R. This repair work 
is done as an account of the circumstances that prevent M from coming to the 
party. Note that this account recapitulates what members normally do instead 
of bluntly declining an invitation, thus downgrading the dispreferred nature 
of the response (Drew 1984). Nonetheless, M's response does function as a 
declination. 

As shown in Fragment le, R is very persistent in trying to get M to respond 
to his invitation with a preferred acceptance response. That is, R uses the 
strategy of issuing several instances of what Davidson (1984) calls subsequent 
versions (SVs) of his invitation after he produces the initial first version (VI) of 
his invitation: 

by virtue of the fact that the relevance of [of the turn that follows an 
invitation] is acceptance/rejection, an inviter or offerer when faced with 
a silence may examine the initial formulation that may be adversely 
affecting its acceptability. Given such an analysis on the part of an inviter 
or offerer, he or she may then subsequently display an attempt to deal with 
the inadequacies of the initial formulation or offer and thereby to deal 
with the possibility of rejection. In the instances [provided by Davidson], 
the inviter or offerer, following a silence, produces what I shall call a 
subsequent version. 

(Davidson 1984: 104) 

More specifically, in lines 040-2, R issues VI of his invitation. In light of M's 
repeated silences, non-committal passing turns or insertion sequences 
which request more information but which also function as delaying tactics 
(see the arrowed turns in Fragment le), R issues no less than nine SVs of his 
invitation. These SVs occur in lines 043, 048, 052, 057, 066, 070-1, 080 
and 083. 

Fragment le 

040 R: vi 'hh d'you want to join a party-? 

041 vi tonight? We have a party in 


099 

-> 

100 

R: 

101 

M: 

102 


103 

R: 

104 


105 

M: 
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042 

VI 

sherman hall. 

043 

—► SVl 

(0.3) in our do:rm. 

044 


(0.3) 

045 

M: -► 

uh huh, 

046 

R: 

beginning at nine o'clock tpmj. 

047 


((listing intonation)). 

048 

—> SV2 

(J.0)|free beer| (( listing 

049 


intonation)). 

050 

-> 

( .. [ - ]) 

051 

M: -► 

[((M nods 3*))] 

052 

R: SV3 

[dan[cing| ]((/Lst/«y intonation)). 

053 

M: -> 

[uh ] huhm, free, (0.3) 

054 


[free,] 

055 

R: 

[yeah] yeah, 

056 

M: -> 

(0.3) ((M nods lx)) 

057 

R: sv4 

there's a J.[t]/ee/[t]/jay f ((listing 

058 


intonation.)) 

059 


(0.3) 

060 

M: -► 

[uh uht 

061 

R: 

yeah::. 

062 

-> 

(1.0) 

063 

M: 

so people are ©dying for you.© 

064 

R: 

©Tyeah. [(h)]© 

065 

M: 

[(h)] (hhh huh huh) 

066 

R: 

in the |do::rm. 

067 

-► 

(0.6) 

068 

M: 

'hhhh hh 

069 

-► 

(0-3) 

070 

R: sv5-6 

((sniff)) (0.3) so: (0.2) if you 

071 

SV7 

|[v]ant- (0.2) to- |co:me 

072 

-> 

(1.0) 

073 

M: 

0 uhm ok' 

074 

R: 

((sniff)) 

075 

M: -► 

> °I alrea- uh°< = where is it 

076 


(0.3) in the front? 

077 

R: 

> in sherman fha:ll < 

078 

-► 

(0.6) 

079 

M: 

[t] sherman hall. = 

080 

R: sv8 

= yeah (0.3) d'you [know where 

081 


sherman hall is f 

082 

M: -► 

[uh u::h[ 

083 

R: sv9 

yeah (0.8) [nine o'clock| it 

084 


begins. 
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085 

-> 

(1.3) 

086 

T: 

{...} 

087 

M: -► 

where is it held, (0.3) what pa- 

088 

-> 

what part of (0.2) the hall. 

089 


(0.3) 

090 

R: 

it’s in the lobby. 

091 

M: -► 

in the lobby. 

092 

R: 

yeah = 

093 

M: 

= >°yeah. = it's bad. c < 

094 


(0.3) 

095 

M: 

I might (0.2) go there but uh (1.0) 

096 


[I have a busy ] 

097 

R: 

[°(yeah there is)°] 

098 

M: 

week (0.3) big project for next 

099 


week = 

100 

R: 

= a:oh. (0.3)] 'hhh = 


(Spring 1992: German Reunification Data) 

Notice that in the course of doing these SVs, R also seeks to build up the 
attractiveness of his invitation by listing the potential benefits of attending 
the party. For example, using the intonation characteristically adopted by 
members doing lists, R tells M that there will be free beer (SV3, line 048), 
dancing (SV4, line 052), and a DJ (SV5, line 057). But M repeatedly withholds 
doing a preferred acceptance response after these turns. In addition, as shown 
in Figure 4.5 (Framegrab 5), by line 075, M's body language also provides 
visual evidence that M is about to do a dispreferred declination of R's 
invitation. 

Conversely, by the end of this fragment, R is becoming increasingly direct 
in making sure that M has all the possibly relevant information he needs, 
including the location of Sherman Hall (SV 11, lines 080-1) and repeating the 
time of the party (SV 12, lines 083-4). The form of this last turn does not just 
repeat the information that the party is at ' j nine o'clock)' but 'fronts' this 
time component to the beginning of the turn for emphasis. 

In Fragment If, we can see that when R's invitation to this first party seems 
to be failing in lines 095-105, he issues an invitation to a second party the 
following day in lines 103-4 and 107. More specifically, in lines 095-6, 098-9, 
101 and 105, M is in the process of providing an account which explains why 
he cannot attend R's first party. In line 097, R starts his second invitation in 
overlap of M's account. But in line 100, the change of state token 'a:oh.' 
(Heritage 1984), which acknowledges receipt of the information that M has a 
' big project for next week', allows R to redesign his invitation to the second 
party as an on-the-fly solution to the fact that M is busy on the date of the first 
party. 
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Figure 4.5 Framegrab 5 


Fragment If 


095 

M: 

I might (0.2) go there but uh (1.0) 

096 


[I have a busy ] 

097 

R: 

[°(yeah there is) 0 ] 

098 

M: 

week (0.3) big project for next 

099 


week = 

100 

R: 

= a:oh. (0.3)] 'hhh = 

101 

M: 

= monday 'ti:l. 

102 


(0.3) 

103 

R: 

yeah > I have a 

104 


par[ty tomorrow < ] 

105 

M: 

[“(Wednesday) 0 ] hhhhh 

106 


1HUHHH 1 HUHhh 

107 

R: 

[if [you want)] 


(Spring 1992: German Reunification Data) 

Although this second invitation also lacks a pre-invitation sequence, it goes 
much more smoothly than the first. As we can see in Fragment 1 g, M 
responds to VI of this second invitation (see lines 103-4 and 107) with loud 
(subsequently diminishing) laughter tokens in lines 106 and 108. R aligns 
with M by producing equally loud laughter tokens in line 108 which also 
slowly diminish in volume (see the arrowed turns). And in lines 110 and 112, 
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M and R further align with each other through the use of smiley voice, 
respectively (see the double arrowed turns). In lines 115-20, R proceeds to 
tell M who invited him, and concludes with SV1-SV2 in lines 122 and 124. 

Fragment lg 


103 

R: 

VI 

yeah > I have a 

104 


VI 

par[ty tomorrow < ] 

105 

M: 


[“(Wednesday) 0 ] hhhhh 

106 

-» 


[HUHHH 1 HUHhh 

107 

R: 

VI 

[if [.you want)] 

108 



°huhh.° = 

108 

R: -+ 


= |GHU::GH huh huh) (0.6)|ghu:: 

110 



hhh. (0.3) ©totmorrowj.© 

111 



(0.3) 

112 

R: 


©yeah.© 

113 



(0.3) 

114 

M: 


©danie[lle is right. ]© 

115 

R: 


©[the reason- ] > no no< the 

116 



reason an u::h (|[prastic]J.)party.© 

117 



(0.6) a girl invited me 

118 



and- (0.6) and- (0.2) said- 

119 



bring your [friends with you:: 

120 



iso h 

121 

M: 


((M nods)) 

122 

R: svi 


(if you [v]ant.} 

123 



[(0.3)} 

124 

SV2 


[I- it's in:} 


(Spring 1992: German Reunification Data) 

As shown in Fragment 1 h, the only reason why M does not formally accept 
this second invitation in next turn is that M and R's off-task talk gets inter¬ 
rupted by T's question in line 125, which is directed at the whole class. Fifty 
four lines of whole class work then follow, which have been omitted from the 
transcript used here because they are not relevant to the present analysis (see 
Markee 2005 for the full transcript). In lines 126-31, another ZIT allows M 
and R to transition back to their off-task invitation talk. And in lines 132-40, 
just as the class is winding down, M and R agree (following M's initiative in 
lines 132-3 and 135) to get in touch by telephone after class so that M can get 
the details of where the second party is. 

Fragment lh 

122 R: (if you [vjant.) 

123 j(0.3)) 

124 {I- it's in:} 
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125 T: (u::h let's see. } 

j ((39 lines of transcript omitted. M and R do not 
contribute to the conversation but they listen to 
it)) I 

|((15 lines of transcript omitted, in which R 
makes an extensive contribution to the whole 
class discussion on German reunification ))| 

126 T: “good 0 (0.3) ok! (0.3) ARE WE 

127 TFINISHED, 

128 (1.6) 

|((3 lines of transcript omitted))) 

((R looks up momentarily, catches T's eye and 
immediately looks down again)). 

129 T: are you almost finished, ((to M 

130 andR)) 

131 R: °yeah. hhh ((sigh)) 

132 M: “first make clear I still have- 

133 my number so.° 

{((4 lines of transcript omitted))) 

134 R: “yeah° 

135 M: “I still have your number so-uh° 

136 R: “you can call me and then 

137 [I can say you ] 

138 M: [((M nods twice])) 

139 R: the the address of the party 

140 tomorrow. 0 

141 

(Spring 1992: German Reunification Data) 


Conclusions and implications 

I have shown in this chapter how R and M achieve off-task invitation talk on a 
turn-by-turn basis. Perhaps because R is trying to transition to an illicit (i.e., off- 
task) topic during an ESL class, he fails to engage M in a pre-invitation sequence 
that would establish whether M was available to attend the first party. 2 The 
lack of a pre-invitation sequence, perhaps combined with the fact that M seems 
initially intent on continuing with the assigned topic, leads to considerable 
difficulties in the ensuing talk that is concerned with R's first invitation. 

Despite the troubles that occur throughout this talk, the data show that R is 
remarkably persistent in trying to get M to accede to his first invitation. 2 He 
skilfully uses increasingly insistent multiple subsequent versions of his first 
invitation as resources to get M to accept his invitation. M equally skilfully 
avoids being pinned down by R, until R issues an invitation to the second 
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party. Although R again fails to preface this second invitation with any 
pre-invitation talk, so that we might foresee that more trouble might occur 
during this second invitation sequence, R changes the recipient design of the 
second invitation in mid-turn. More specifically, he recasts this second invita¬ 
tion as a solution to the problem of M not being available for a party on 
Monday night - thus effectively undercutting the ostensible reasons for M's 
initial declination of R's invitation to attend the first party. The second invita¬ 
tion sequence is more successful, in that M and R agree to get in touch after the 
class so that M can find out where the second party is. But note that, while M 
has successfully preserved his social relationship with R, he has not actually 
committed to attending the second party during the course of this off-task talk. 

In conclusion, I would like to argue that this conversation analysis of R and 
M's off-task invitation talk in fact constitutes a qualitative, performance- 
based assessment of R and M's interactional competence in ordinary second 
language conversation. More specifically, I have shown how R and M deploy 
highly sophisticated communication skills in real time to achieve the prag¬ 
matic actions of issuing and declining invitations, respectively. These actions 
not only contextually pre-suppose each other, they are collaboratively 
co-constructed by the two participants on a moment-by-moment basis. 

Although R fails to produce any pre-invitation sequences, both participants 
are notably skilful in their ability to deploy turn-taking and repair practices 
with split-second timing to achieve their seemingly divergent conversational 
agendas. The same is true of their ability to coordinate eye-gaze, gesture and 
other embodied actions effectively with the unfolding talk. 

Furthermore, this chapter also suggests that the behavioural techniques of 
CA-for-SLA may be used to carry out empirically based analyses of individual 
psychological factors such as persistence. This suggestion is obviously quite 
controversial, in that psychological and social accounts of cognition are often 
perceived to be divergent, even irreconcilable. Nonetheless, I believe that the 
analyses developed in this chapter have demonstrated that there may in fact 
be more common ground between psycholinguistic and conversation analy¬ 
tic accounts of individual differences, and that further research in this area is 
likely to prove quite fruitful. 

Finally, the analyses of this naturally occurring, though pedagogically off-task, 
invitation talk raise some interesting questions about the quality of on-task 
classroom talk. As already noted, the talk reproduced in Fragments la-lh is 
highly sophisticated. In contrast, the kind of talk that is modelled in pedagogical 
treatments of invitations 4 is not only typically quite stilted but also much less 
complex in terms of its grammar of interaction. How, then, might materials 
writers and teachers develop tasks that engage learners in activities that force 
students to produce natural, well-formed invitation sequences 5 (or other similar 
extended pragmatic actions) as on-task talk in ESL or EFL classrooms? 

In principle, the use of simulations and information gap tasks of various 
kinds is likely to generate classroom talk that may display at least some of 
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these qualitative characteristics. But we are still very far from knowing how to 
ensure that simulations, information gaps and other tasks generate the kind of 
natural, well-formed talk exhibited by R and M. Speaking to these issues, I 
believe that the research methodology used in this chapter can not only 
provide assessment benchmarks of learners' interactional competence that 
are based on what second language speakers of English are actually able to do, 
as opposed to what we as ESL professionals think they can do. But in addition, 
this methodology could also potentially be used as a tool for iterative materi¬ 
als development/teaching implementation of on-task activities. Such an 
approach would entail adopting curricular practices that stress the impor¬ 
tance of ongoing revision of tasks, based on empirical feedback that shows 
how participants co-construct language learning and teaching activities as 
social interaction. And this would represent a major, and much needed, shift 
in ESL curriculum theory (particularly in the area of English for Specific 
Purposes), much of which has traditionally been more interested in the 
development of materials rather than in their implementation. 

Notes 

1. In Markee (2005), I identified these participants as Lll and L9, respectively. 
However, in this chapter, I use abbreviations for their first names because I wish 
to emphasize that these participants' invitation talk is done as ordinary conversa¬ 
tion (albeit as conversation that is overshadowed by pedagogical talk), not as learn¬ 
ing talk. However, I continue to identify the teacher as T, because her talk (which is 
entirely peripheral to this analysis) is pedagogical in nature. 

2. An empirical possibility worth exploring is that pre-invitations are not done in 
(Austrian) German. At my request, my colleague Andrea Golato kindly looked 
through her German conversation data to look for invitation sequences, as did 
Carmen Taleghani-Nikazm, but neither researcher was able to locate any empirical 
instances of invitation sequences in their data. However, their intuitions (if such an 
'unCA' concept may be invoked in this chapter) are that German speakers do 
produce pre-invitation sequences in naturally occurring ordinary conversation. 

3. Data from another part of the same lesson involving the same two speakers show 
that R is equally persistent during on-task interactions. 

4. See, for example, the dialogues in the unit on invitations in Speaking Naturally, by 
Tillit and Bruder (1985). 

5. By 'natural, well-formed' invitation talk, I mean talk which includes all three ele¬ 
ments of invitations: specifically, pre-invitation, invitation and acceptance or decli¬ 
nation sequences. Furthermore, such talk should exhibit the same kind of 
interactional complexity that we have observed in the empirical data presented in 
this chapter. 
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Introduction 

Turn beginnings are pivotal positions in talk-in-interaction. Two of the 
fundamental orders of organization of talk converge at this point: turn¬ 
taking and sequence. First, speakers have to take a turn and claim the floor: 
they may have been selected, or may self-select, but however the floor is 
allocated to a speaker, there is pressure to begin one's turn at talk. Second, 
participants have to embark upon some action that has been made relevant 
(or has to be made relevant by the speaker) within the emerging sequence. 
If a participant has been selected to answer a question, then an answer is 
relevant, and this is so not at any time, but now. A delay in the answer 
quickly becomes an accountable action in itself. Similarly, if one has not 
been selected, but chooses to self-select, this needs to be done with refer¬ 
ence to these same two orders: an appropriate time to begin the turn, and 
the production of an action that is designed to be conditionally relevant 
within the context of the emerging talk (Schegloff 1968). For first language 
speakers, the complex achievements of this moment generally, but not 
always, run off smoothly and automatically (though not necessarily effort¬ 
lessly), but for second language speakers, familiar as they may be with turn¬ 
taking and action formation from their own first languages, such an 
apparently effortless launching of the turn may be impeded by the greater 
efforts they require to draw on the linguistic and interactional resources 
they need to construct the turn. They know how to talk, but, as second 
language speakers, they may not have automatic and easy access to the 
grammatical and lexical wherewithal to put together their turns. 
Temporality is inescapable, and the pressure is to produce the turn at the 
appropriate moment. If a second language speaker does not have the 
linguistic resources to do this immediately, they will have to draw on 
other means. This chapter investigates how some of those resources are 
used by second language speakers to launch turns, in particular those turns 
in which they struggle to begin. 


58 
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Turn beginnings in first language 

In order to address this question of second language speakers' struggles with 
(some) turn beginnings, it is useful to consider how first language speakers 
begin their turns. Turns have histories. They have a pre-beginning, some¬ 
where before the production of the first sounds of the turn, and most usually 
during the course of the immediately preceding turn. They then get 
launched, become the current turn, then move towards their end, before 
becoming the prior turn. As Schegloff puts it, 'some next does not merely 
follow its predecessor temporally but is produced in some fashion by refer¬ 
ence to it, to it in particular' (1979: 267). A next turn has to be built with 
reference to the 'sequential implicativeness' of the prior. Bearing this history 
in mind, what happens at the launching of a turn? 

Schegloff (1996b) poses a number of research queries about turn begin¬ 
nings, some of which are: 

1. What are the successive elements of the Turn Constructional Unit (TCU) 
(of the opening of the TCU)? 

TCUs are chunks of language that speakers may use to construct a turn at 
talk. According to Sacks and colleagues (1974), they may be sentential, clau¬ 
sal, phrasal or lexical. Ford and Thompson took this proposal further by 
positing that TCUs 'include intonational and pragmatic cues as well as syn¬ 
tactic ones' (1996:137), and that 'these three types of cues converge to a great 
extent to define transition relevance places (TRPs) in conversations' (p. 171); 
that is, places at which change of speaker legitimately occurs according to the 
provisions of the rules of turn-taking as proposed by Sacks and colleagues 
(1974). Thus a speaker not only has to construct a turn at talk, but also has to 
time the beginning of the turn so as to orient it to the prior speaker's turn 
completion, the TRP. This necessitates prediction of possible completion 
points, so that a speaker can gear up for a turn (e.g., by breathing in). There 
may also be interactional elements occurring before the start of the turn that 
project a turn's beginning, such as change in posture, turn of the head or shift 
in gaze. These pre-beginnings (Schegloff 1996b: 24) to a turn may be followed 
by the actual turn-beginnings, which may or may not coincide with the 
actual start of the TCU; for example, there may be a first verbal element 
such as a turn-holding 'uhm' or a conjunction, which are turn initiating (or 
turn beginning) without being turn launching (or turn starting). There may 
also be vocalizations such as throat-clearings, audible or merely visible lip- 
partings, audible or inaudible in-breaths. (Schegloff 1996b; Sacks, Schegloff 
and Jefferson 1974: 719). Alternatively, when the prior turn reaches comple¬ 
tion there may be a silence, which can have a range of implications: it may be 
a harbinger of a disagreeing turn (Pomerantz 1984), or of a repair initiation 
(Schegloff 2000), or it may precede a delicate topic (Lerner 1999), all of which 
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are regularly delayed. After this, one may find the first words that launch the 
turn itself. 

2. Where do these elements occur? 

This is a question for research, but one might surmise that some non-vocal 
elements, such as gaze shift or head turns, are likely to occur early in the pre¬ 
beginnings of a turn while the prior turn is still in progress, whereas vocaliza¬ 
tions such as throat-clearing would tend to be closer to the turn beginning, 
and in-breaths may be the last action before the launching of the turn. Pauses 
might then occur after the launch of the turn, for example at a point of 
syntactic incompletion, where there would be 'maximum grammatical con¬ 
trol' (Schegloff 1979), and thus less chance of loss of the speaker's turn. 

3. Which elements 'advance' the TCU, which 'retard' it? 

Once the turn has been launched, it may proceed smoothly to TCU comple¬ 
tion and the next transition relevance place. On the other hand, as Goodwin 
(1981) has shown, the lack of gaze of an intended recipient may curtail the 
progress of the turn until gaze has been secured, and lead to repetition of 
initial elements, cut-offs, pauses, alveolar clicks, or the use of uh(m) s. Such 
'retarders' might also occur if a turn-beginning is overlapped by another 
speaker, with hitches such as cut-offs, stutters, prosodic changes and repeti¬ 
tions after the overlap resolution (Schegloff 1987). 

4. What are the grammatical relations between the elements? 

This question, according to Schegloff (1996b) concerns not just the relations 
of lexical and syntactic features, but also, for example, the places at which in¬ 
breaths, clicks, uh(m) s, pauses, repetitions and repairs occur. In-breaths, for 
example, have their home as the first audible element of the turn, and 
repetitions follow some already uttered element in the turn. 

5. What effect does self-repair in the TCU have? 

Schegloff (1979) has shown how self-repair affects the course of a turn in 
progress by subverting the syntax embarked upon at the beginning of the 
turn, with implications for where, for example, the next TRP occurs, and thus 
the length of the TCU in progress. Self-repair can provide an occasion for 
avoiding potential troubles that may arise in the course of the current turn. 
They necessarily occur after the beginning of a turn, though they might occur 
very soon after the beginning of a turn. 

In terms of how turns get allocated, an incoming speaker may be selected 
by the prior speaker or may self-select. In the former case, the next TCU 
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begins its state of incipiency once the next speaker has been selected (e.g., by 
means of naming, gaze, relevance of prior TCU to the selected speaker). In 
such cases, the incoming speaker will mostly locate the turn-beginning with 
reference to the transition relevance space at a possible end point of the 
previous TCU, which may come some time after next speaker selection, or 
may be more or less coterminous with it. 

In the case of a next speaker self-selecting, there are different pressures on 
the incoming speaker. This is turn allocation under rule lb, one of the rules of 
turn-taking proposed by Sacks and colleagues: if the next speaker is not 
selected by the current speaker, 'then self-selection for next speakership 
may, but need not, be instituted; first starter acquires rights to a turn, and 
transfer occurs at that place' (1974: 704). This 'first starter' provision means 
that following this rule 'motivates any intending self-selector to start as early 
as possible' (Sacks, Schegloff and Jefferson 1974: 719). This may account for 
what they call 'appositionals' (well, and, but, so, etc.) being 'extraordinarily 
common’ (p. 719) at turn beginnings, as the incoming speaker is under 
pressure to come in as early as possible to secure the turn to satisfy the 
constraints of TCU beginnings, and doing so 'without revealing much 
about the constructional features of the sentence thus begun; that is, without 
requiring that the speaker have a plan in hand as a condition for starting' 
(p. 719). 

The incoming speaker, whether other- or self-selected, then has the job not 
just to produce a TCU, with all its internal features (the words and grammar 
and other interactional resources), but also to do the work that shows how it 
fits (or doesn't) with the prior talk (or other contextual features). After the 
first 'word' of the new TCU there may be a smooth production of a TCU, and 
the early part of the TCU is a locus where links to the previous TCU may be 
located: these can be lexical (repetition of words from the previous turn, 
words from the same semantic field, intonational continuation or some 
other prosodic link), or by grammatical tying (cf. Sacks 1992: 349-51). 
Alternatively there may be what Goodwin (1981) has termed a phrasal 
break; that is, a cut-off just after the launch of the TCU, followed by a silence, 
a common purpose of which is to attract the missing gaze of a co-participant. 

Thus a turn start has to locate by some means the new turn in relation to the 
prior talk (or some other contextual feature), and also project what is being 
launched by the TCU under construction. The prior turn may project a single 
TCU (such as a brief acknowledgement with a response turn, or a brief answer 
to a question) or a multi-unit turn (such as an extended accounting, or a 
story). A brief acknowledgement or newsmarker may occur as an 'only' in its 
turn, or may precede a more substantial second TCU in the turn. The new 
turn may be a relatively simple, brief, agreeing turn, or may be a more 
complex, extended disagreeing one. 

Whatever the design and length of the turn being embarked upon, it is the 
home of an action, which is the crux of what a turn is about for speakers. This 
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action is located in a turn, and that turn is located within a coherent sequence 
of turns. The material embodiment of the action within the turn is created 
through grammar and words and the other bits and pieces that go to make up 
turns. As can be seen from the above, the turn-beginning is the locus for a 
great variety of possible conduct, and a crucial point for establishing speak¬ 
ership and launching a recognizable relevant next action. Seen in this way, it 
is no wonder that second language speakers regularly show disfluencies at the 
beginnings of their turns. 

Turn beginnings in a second language 

Learner turns at talk are often characterized by broken starts, or bricolage: 
using whatever is interactionally available to launch a turn, whilst grappling 
with the forms of the language to achieve whatever it is the speaker is trying 
to say, whether that be an ordering of elements of an utterance, or finding 
specific lexical items. Language learners, almost by definition, do not have 
the full range of grammatical and lexical resources to accomplish all the tasks 
they may need to do in a fluent and effortless manner. As Swain notes: 

In speaking or writing, learners can 'stretch' their interlanguage to meet 
communicative goals. They might work toward solving their linguistic 
limitations by using their own internalised knowledge, or by cueing them¬ 
selves to listen for a solution in future output. Learners (as well as native 
speakers, of course) can fake it, so to speak, in comprehension but they 
cannot do so in the same way in production ... To produce, learners need 
to do something; they need to create linguistic form and meaning and in 
doing so, discover what they can and cannot do. 

(1995: 127) 

This is the view from the application of linguistic competence, so to speak, 
but as Schegloff, Ochs and Thompson note, 'grammar is part of a broader 
range of resources - organizations of practice, if you will - which underlie the 
organization of social life, and in particular the way in which language figures 
in everyday interaction and cognition' (1996: 2). 

When we look at the language of second language speakers, and their 
struggles with language, it is important to see these struggles not simply as 
attempts to use grammar and lexis, but as an emerging and developing ability 
to engage socially in the world. On the other hand, it is necessary to recognize 
that the level of development of their grammar and lexis will affect the 
production of their turns, the ways in which they accomplish the actions 
they are engaged in, and how these actions are embedded in the broader 
interaction. The objective of this chapter is to begin to characterize the ways 
in which second language turns are regularly produced, and more specifi¬ 
cally, how features such as hesitancy, repetition, abandonment and 
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reformulation are used as resources by second language speakers, and to 
explore learners' conduct in social interaction in the language they are learn¬ 
ing, in this case English. 

The data used for this study is from two sources. First there are four lessons 
involving Korean EFL learners at an intermediate level in private language 
schools in Seoul, Korea (though evidence from the recordings suggests that 
some of these learners would better be characterized as being at pre-intermedi¬ 
ate level). These are two small 'conversation' classes (one with two students, the 
other with seven), each with an English first language teacher from North 
America. Seventy-five minutes from these lessons have been closely tran¬ 
scribed. These have mostly been selected as some of the 'most conversational' 
sections of the lesson; that is, there is discussion rather than attention to 
language forms or vocabulary. The second data source is a Sydney restaurant 
conversation involving three first language speakers of Australian English, and 
two advanced second language speakers of English, a German and a Brazilian, 
who were visiting Sydney at the time. Forty-seven minutes of this conversation 
have been closely transcribed. The first of these, the classroom, is a site for 
institutional talk, and the second, the restaurant, is an occasion for ordinary 
conversation. This distinction has implications for many aspects of interac¬ 
tional conduct, including turn-taking, lexical choice, sequence organization, 
the overall structure of the interaction, and turn design (Drew and Heritage 
1992). For example, in a classroom lesson, turn-taking is typically asymmetri¬ 
cal, with the teacher in greater control, whereas in the restaurant conversation, 
other factors notwithstanding (e.g., first vs. second language speaker partici¬ 
pants), each has equal rights to claim a turn under Sacks and colleagues' (1974) 
rules of turn-taking. However, although the purposes of the turns constructed by 
the speakers in each of these situations may be different (e.g., for 'learning' in 
the classroom, for 'social relations' in the restaurant), the speakers still have to 
construct their turns using the resources they have, and the focus of this paper 
is how second language speakers regularly struggle to construct their turns. 

The findings of this study are that the second language speaker, in a 
characteristic broken-start turn, begins the turn haltingly. The start of the 
turn is often delayed, (cf. Wong 2004). This may be by silence in the inter¬ 
turn space, or by turn-holding tokens such as uhms (called 'silence fillers' by 
Jefferson 1983). There may also be a turn-beginning that is abandoned, a 
repetition of some initial element (cf. Carroll 2004), intra-turn pauses after 
the turn has begun, sound stretches on an initial item, slow delivery of the 
talk, a next turn repair initiation, stutters and occasionally some other pro¬ 
sodic marking, such as soft talk, tremulous voice, throat-clearing noises, or 
even by abandonment of the whole turn. What then happens regularly is that 
the initial hesitancy terminates some way into the turn, and the rest of the 
turn is delivered relatively fluently and smoothly. Given the patterns of 
hesitancy and fluency in such turns, it is argued that the hesitancy is a result 
of the speaker being engaged in planning and designing the whole turn. 
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Of course, not all second language speaker turns show these bricolage 
characteristics. Some turns are delivered smoothly from the start, whilst 
others will be abandoned or avoided. A possible reason for the former is 
that the second language speaker does not struggle with the turn because 
there is a confluence of trouble-free (inter)actional factors and undemanding 
grammatical circumstances - for that particular speaker on that particular 
occasion. For the latter it may be that interaction and grammar converge in 
such complexity that the production of a turn, on this occasion, is beyond the 
limits of the second language speaker. The interesting question for the study 
of second language learning is whether those turns that reach termination 
after a broken start are loci of a zone of proximal development (cf. Vygotsky 
1978), or 'pushed output' (cf. Swain 1985), or even, if you will, of the 'output' 
side of Krashen's 'i+ V (Krashen 1985). In other words, it is, I think, worth 
looking at these broken starts with the possibility in mind that these may be a 
place at which learning is taking place. 

The first extract is an example of a fairly typical bricolage turn. This comes 
from early in a lesson with an American teacher and two female Korean 
learners. In these classes the focus is on fluency, though some grammar 
points are often raised. In this extract, the learners have been asked to say 
something about what they have been doing in the previous few days. Ann 
begins by announcing that there were three funerals at the church with 
which she is associated. 


Extract 1 (BS-A8-K-TR8:111) 


001 

T-Ken: 

Alrigh- uh- u:hm. (0.9) so you 

002 


volunteered- (0.2) *to::* (0.8) a::h to 

003 


attend a- (0.2) funeral ceremony. 

004 

SI-Ann: 

Yea:h. (.) fun'ral ceremony[y. 

005 

T-Ken: 

[Mm:. 

006 

SI-Ann: 

-> hhh U:m [last wee:k-h (0.5) fuhm: (0.8) kh 

007 


-> uh [dere [we:re (0.3) fsree funerraks; (.) 

008 


-> in duh churchh. 

009 

T-Ken: 

Mm:? 

010 


(0.3) 

011 

T-Ken: 

Oh; < thre[e [funerals?] 

012 

SI-Ann: 

[s:r:ee funer ]rals. 

013 

SI-Ann: 

Yes-h 


The teacher begins with a formulation of what they had been talking about so far: 
a resumption after a brief interruption of their talk (a problem with the camera). 
The topic is well established, and I take the teacher's turn to be a nomination of 
Ann to continue talking on the topic. Initially, Ann confirms the formulation, 
the teacher acknowledges, and, without delay, Ann launches her next turn. 
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Note how she starts her turn in line 6: the first element is an in-breath, a 
perfectly normal start. This is followed by a slightly lengthened turn-holding 
wn, which tells the others that she is in her turn. Nothing has been said so far, 
but she has diminished the likelihood of competition for the floor from the 
teacher or her fellow student. This is followed immediately by an expression 
of time, last week, thus further securing her turn: she now has launched a TCU 
with a first lexical element. This allows her to pause at what Schegloff (1979) 
terms a 'point of maximum grammatical control'. For the next 2.2 seconds 
she says nothing more that is substantial: she hesitates in a fairly major way, 
with a half-second silence, another turn-holding uhm, a silence of 0.8 sec¬ 
onds, a guttural noise kh, and a brief turn-holding till. There is also some, 
though not very marked, sound stretching (drawl), another resource for 
slowing down the turn. 

Typically, as Jefferson (1989) has shown for ordinary conversation, a turn 
with a silence of about one second or longer would be vulnerable to incoming 
talk from another participant, but here Ann deflects potential incoming 
speakers with two turn-holding tokens (the uhm and the uh), and a brief 
guttural noise (the kh). Neither silence is allowed to grow beyond a second. 
In fact in the whole Korean EFL data set, only seven intra-turn silences (or 
pauses) in 57 broken-start turns are allowed to grow to beyond about 1.2 or 
1.3 seconds, despite this being institutional talk in a pedagogical setting 
(remembering also that these examples are taken from 'conversational' seg¬ 
ments of the lessons). In the restaurant conversation, there are a mere five 
pauses that are longer than just over a second in 70 turns. Overall, in these 
turns, there are over 420 pauses of silence. So here we see a very strong 
orientation, even in these troubled starts, to keeping silences down to around 
a second. The silences are kept down, mainly, by turn-holding uhms and 
sound stretches. 

From this point, Ann delivers the rest of the turn relatively smoothly, albeit 
with elements of second language speakership in the pronunciation. There 
are two brief pauses (of 0.3 seconds and a micropause). In this latter part of the 
turn, another vulnerability can occur. Jefferson has shown that one locus for 
simultaneous talk caused by an incoming speaker starting well before a 
transition relevance place is what she calls progressional or hitch overlap: as 
she puts it, 'hitches generate recipient activities' (1983: 27), by which she 
means if a speaker pauses in their turn, or begins stuttering or repeating, these 
are loci where current recipients might begin talking. If we consider that most 
of these turns by second language speakers with broken starts become much 
more fluent once they are underway, then we can see that the vulnerability to 
incursion by another speaker is reduced. Thus designing a turn so that it is 
hearably launched (with a turn-holding uhm and/or an initial lexical ele¬ 
ment), then pausing at a point of maximum grammatical control (sometimes 
massively so), but not allowing silences to grow beyond about one second, 
and then launching the rest of the turn relatively fluently, the chances of 
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losing the turn to an incoming speaker are greatly reduced. Looking at 
Extract 1, we see massive hesitancy in the early part of the turn, and relative 
fluency in the latter part. 

It can also be noted that there were no words in this turn that would have 
caused Ann difficulty, as all the words that come after the slow start were ones 
she had been using earlier in this passage of talk. Broken-start turns by second 
language speakers which are part of planning a whole turn need, of course, to be 
distinguished from word searches, which are a regular feature of first language 
talk (cf. Goodwin and Goodwin 1986; Hayashi 1999; Lerner 1996; Schegloff, 
Jefferson and Sacks 1977). For English, word searches indicate trouble in produ¬ 
cing the next item, typically through sound stretches, cut-offs, turn-holding 
markers such as uhm, and pauses, which are the same resources used by these 
second language speakers in their broken starts. Indeed for English, Lerner notes 
that 'many turn units that end up containing word searches are designed in 
such a way that the search is placed near the end of the unit' (1996: 262). This 
may be something which distinguishes these second language bricolage turns, 
where the hesitancy is very regularly at or soon after the beginning of the turn, 
with the remainder of the turn being relatively fluent. With this in mind, it may 
be claimed that Extract 1 is an example of a struggle to produce the complete 
turn, involving whole-turn planning and not a word search. 

In fact, in word searches, unlike the typical second language broken-start 
turn, the hesitancy and struggle with expression can occur anywhere in the 
turn. One task is to demonstrate criteria for distinguishing between these two 
types of turn. The second example involves an advanced second language 
speaker, Edina, in the restaurant conversation, who does a number of tries to 
find the country name Persia. 

Extract 2 (BS-B35-XcultBurgess:2054) 


001 

Colin: 

I mi:gh' check , = [that's dre]a:dful. 

002 

Roberta: 

[ Yea::hn. ] 

003 


(2.1) 

004 

Edina: 

-> Today I ta:lked to a gi:rl;= 

005 


-> Jf:ro:m::::; (1.1) Pe:rsiuh? (0.5) 

006 


-> °Pe:rsiuh.° 

007 

Colin: 

> Whu- fr-[fr'm whe:re,]= [sorry? < 

008 

Denise: 

[W h e: r e ; ] 

009 

Edina: 

Pe:rzien:^ 

010 


(1.1) 

011 

Denise: 

Persia:,; 

012 

Edina: 

(Ira:n),= Pe:rsia^ 

013 

Denise: 

Pe[r[sia. 

014 

Colin: 

[Oh;= [Pe:rsia. 

015 


(•) 
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The reason for considering this to be a word search is that the hesitancy does 
not come initially, as the turn starts fluently. The hesitancy begins with a long 
sound stretch on from and a silence, then a try-marked Persiuh (rising terminal 
pitch direction), with German pronunciation. She follows with more tries, 
including the actual German word, Persien. When Denise recognizes the coun¬ 
try in Oil, Edina comes back (though hearing is uncertain) with an alternative 
name Iran, and then, benefiting from the scaffolding supplied by Denise, with 
a more native-like version, Persia. 1 It can be seen here that the problem word is, 
as Lerner predicts, placed not only near, but at the end of the turn. 

The phenomenon of broken starts in the turns of the second language speak¬ 
ers, such as the one seen in Extract 1, was found to be commonly present in the 
data used in this study. These struggles with turn beginnings occur most com¬ 
monly when second language speakers are asked a question (usually by the 
teacher or a first language speaker) requiring an extended answer or invited to 
produce some other kind of telling, though they also occur, to a lesser extent, 
when the second language speaker self-selects. As we saw in the first extract, 
there appear to be two steps in the construction of these turns: first the speaker 
takes the turn, following rule 1 (a) as formulated by Sacks, Schegloff and Jefferson 
(1974: 704): 'if the turn so far is so constructed as to involve the use of a "current 
speaker selects next" technique, then the party so selected has the right and is 
obliged to take the next turn to speak, no others have such rights or obligations, 
and transfer occurs at that place.' Second language speakers, though, will often 
have a problem at this point, with a clash occurring between the requirements of 
the turn-taking system to speak when selected, and a possible difficulty in being 
able to say what they want to say (formulate the action they have been asked to 
undertake), due to their being learners with developing grammars and vocabu¬ 
lary. They regularly deal with this clash by demonstrating their presence in the 
turn, and their attention to the interactional requirements and developments, 
through the use of a variety of resources, such as those set out above. So the 
second step is to hold their turn, using these resources until they have designed 
the turn sufficiently for a coherent response - or not. 

Regularly, though, second language speakers will produce turns that are 
fluent throughout, as in Extract 3. The class had been discussing basketball in 
Canada. The teacher is a Canadian national. Dean, whose turn in lines 007-8 
is targeted, is one of the most active students in this class, and his proficiency 
is amongst the highest, based on the evidence from the recordings. 

Extract 3 (BS-K-TR12:810) 


001 

T-Barry: 

so I wa:n’ >everyone so but- (.) |C:anada 

002 


is ay uh- very impordent country. 

003 


(0.8) 

004 

S?: 

Mm-h. 

005 

S7-Dean: 

Hhuh hhuh (.) huh 
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006 T-Barry: 
007 S7-Dean: 
008 
009 

010 T-Barry: 
Oil 


fer tha:t rea:s[on. 

-> [Actuarry (.) J.duh: 

-> baske'ball is not- popul'r in °Can'da°. 

( 0 . 6 ) 

uh- it's |s:tarding J.tuh be more po:pular. < 
b't we only have a few tea:ms, 


Barry, the teacher, is claiming that Canada is an important country in the 
history of basketball because the inventor was Canadian. Dean responds to this 
with what is, at least in some respects, a dispreferred, challenging turn, because 
the implication of what he is saying is that Canada is at least in some respects 
not so important, as it is not a popular sport there. Dean starts early in terminal 
overlap with the teacher's turn, and then delivers his turn fluently from the 
start, with only a micropause at the beginning, and some minor sound stretch¬ 
ing on duh. One reason for the fluency is Dean's relatively high proficiency. 
The words and structures of this turn are at a level he can deal with. Basketball is 
the established topic, and the words 'popular' and 'Canada', as well as 'actu¬ 
ally', appear to be within his established personal lexicon. Furthermore, the 
grammatical construction, with subject, copula verb, complement adjective 
and simple prepositional phrase, does not present problems for him. It can also 
be noted that he has self-selected here, rather than been selected by the teacher. 
This would have given him the opportunity - which he may or may not have 
used - to plan his turn well before his start, as he was not put on the spot by 
having to produce a turn immediately. We might say that rather than being in 
his 'zone of proximal development' (Vygotsky 1978), this turn is within his 
'zone of comfort'. So if the words and structures required for the production of 
a turn and action are within the speaker's capabilities, then the utterance is 
likely to be produced fluently (though often relatively slowly compared with 
first language speakers). If the turn requires words and structures that are at or 
near their current capabilities, then broken-start turns are more likely to be 
produced. If speakers' current capabilities are not sufficient for them to pro¬ 
duce a fluent turn, then it is likely that the turn will either be abandoned 
completely, or the first attempt will be abandoned, and another - usually 
simpler - way of producing the turn will be attempted. It may also be the 
case that a turn is avoided altogether, which is difficult if the speaker has been 
selected, but is likely to go undetected if not. 

In fact, abandoned turns do not occur at all in the data set. Extract 4 is the 
closest to such a case. This comes from a more pedagogical sequence in the 
Korean EFL data. Hopi has been selected by the teacher to produce an evi¬ 
dential sentence using 'it looks as if', or 'X is supposed to be'. 

Extract 4 (BS-K-TR14-.678) 

001 T-Barry: [Y:ou have to talk aboud a 

002 reputa:tion;= some- specific thing:. (0.2) 
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003 


004 


005 

S4-Hopi: 

006 


007 


008 


009 


010 

S?: 

011 

S4-Hopi: 

012 


013 


014 

S?: 

015 

T-Barry: 

016 


017 



talk about Enin's (fla:t); 

( 6 . 2 ) 

American peo:ple:, (0.7) J.u:h (5.0) 
u::*::h* hhooh (.) going:- (.) a:h_ (1.0) 
easy- (0.2) u- (1.2) uh- (0.4) two:-u (.) - 
u- (1.0) two American;= people:, hhh go to 
be:d, (.) und- *u-* (.) uh-wid duh [sa:me be:t; ]= 

[-eh hih hihj 

=°-as°h i:f-u dey hafto- (0.4) s:tudy'ng (0.4) 
bible:. 

(0.3) 

hhh-hh huh-huh-huh (.) hhh hLhh 
[TO:|ka:y;= 

tthat’s [good-. 

(0.4) 


Initially there is a very long inter-turn gap of over 6 seconds. Then the turn 
not only gets off to a broken start, but it remains broken well into the turn. 
First a lexical element is uttered (American people ), after which there is a pause, 
a turn holding uh, and then a massive 5-second pause, which projects a 
possibly worse than normal trouble with the turn start. Such a massive 
intra-turn pause is unlikely to occur in ordinary conversation. Indeed, in 
the restaurant conversation the longest intra-turn pause is 2.8 seconds, and 
that is by one of the first language speakers. The pause in this extract is a 
marker of its institutionality: the participants here are oriented to providing 
learners with space and time to produce their turns. 

Without going into a detailed analysis of Hopi's turn, what follows is highly 
troubled, with numerous pauses, cut-offs, turn-holding uhms, several self¬ 
repairs. But even here, it can be noted that the end of the turn is produced 
relatively fluently, from line 8 to 12. One way of considering this turn is that 
the broken start is very extended, lasting more than 16 seconds. 


Conclusion 

In this chapter I have presented evidence of a distinctively second language 
speaker turn construction, in which the turn beginnings are hesitant, starting 
with a turn-holding uhm or an initial lexical item or phrase, which is then 
typically followed by a range of turn-retarding elements such as further uhms 
or other non-lexical sounds such as throat clearings, cut-offs, and pauses of 
silence, and less frequently self-repairs. Rarely do the silences extend beyond 
a little more than just over a second. Such broken starts appear to occur only if 
the utterance being produced is at or beyond the speaker's zone of proximal 
development. These troubled starts always, in the data to hand, sooner or 
later get going and become more fluent. This suggests that the broken starts 
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are used to plan the turn: to put together the words and structures required to 
do the action being undertaken, and overwhelmingly, a resolution of the 
trouble is achieved by the intermediate and advanced second language speak¬ 
ers used in this study. 

It is also the case that most, but not all, broken starts occur when the 
speaker of the turn has been selected by another; in other words, when 
there has been no time to plan the turn. These speakers have to deal with a 
number of contingencies. Because they have been selected to speak next, they 
are required to produce a turn immediately, but they also have to construct a 
relevant next action using the linguistic (phonological, lexical and morpho- 
syntactic) and interactional resources to hand. They do on occasion receive 
help from the teacher or other learners, as can be seen in Extract 2, but 
regularly, particularly in the classroom, they are given space to struggle 
through to the end without any verbal help or scaffolding from the other 
participants. If they do not have immediate access to the linguistic resources, 
they will show their availability to talk by non-linguistic means, until they are 
ready to produce the turn more fluently. 

The purpose of this chapter has not been to argue that bricolage turns are 
sites where learning takes place, but to identify a regularly occurring type of 
turn construction in second language speaker talk. It has also focused on the 
struggle to construct the turn, rather than the (at least equally important) 
sequence in which the turn occurs. It is, nevertheless, important to consider 
how bricolage turns might be sites of learning. Lantolf and Thorne (2006) 
provide a theoretical basis for approaching the problems of understanding 
how second languages develop, and what follows is indebted to them. As Ellis 
says, 'if we want to understand language acquisition, first we need to be able 
to observe language acquisition' (1999: 31). In a similar way to how 'private 
speech' (Ohta 2001) might be seen as evidence for acquisition, these bricolage 
turns, in which a speaker is not yet capable of fluent production, may be a 
place where 'acquisition' comes close to being observable. The hesitations, re¬ 
starts, re-formulations, and self-corrections we see in these turns may be 
evidence for this. The second language speaker would appear to be at an 
interface between the already established level of development in language, 
and the zone of proximal development; that is, the 'level of potential devel¬ 
opment' (Vygotsky 1978: 86). This level is achieved under the guidance of 
those who know more: teachers and other first language speakers, or more 
capable peers. Bricolage turns are not beyond their speakers' capabilities, as 
these turns do in fact get spoken, but, as Vygotsky puts it, they are in a 'process 
of maturation', 'in an embryonic state', and can be seen as ' "buds” or "flow¬ 
ers" of development rather than the "fruits” of development' (1978: 86-7). As 
Dunn and Lantolf put it, 'L2 learning is about gaining the freedom to create', 
and 'accents, (un)grammaticality, and pragmatic and lexical failures are not 
just flaws or signs of imperfect learning but ways in which learners attempt to 
establish (new) identities and gain self-regulation through linguistic means' 
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(1998: 427). If internalization, the way in which 'humans gain control over 
natural mental functions by bringing externally (socioculturally) formed 
mediating artefacts into thinking activity' (Vygotsky 1978), is occurring in 
these bricolage turns, it is as an emergence of 'active, nurturing transforma¬ 
tion of externals'; that is, expression mediated through the artefact of lan¬ 
guage, 'into personally meaningful experience' (Frawley 1997: 95). 

Thus these broken-start turns can be seen as potential loci for learning. 
These are places where second language speakers are not producing readily 
available chunks of language in fluent turns, but are struggling with their 
language. They are in the spotlight in the interactional space of shared 
cognition, pushing their output to its limit. 

Note 

1. An important question here is whether this is a potential site of learning. There are 
grounds for claiming that this word is within Edina's zone of proximal develop¬ 
ment, as she shows that she 'almost' has it. She is helped ('scaffolded') by Denise, she 
imitates her pronunciation, and the question is whether through this she then 
internalizes the pronunciation of the word. These issues are taken up in the 
conclusion. 
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Introduction: talk-as-activity 

Nothing is real unless it is observed. 

(based on Erwin Schroedinger, Mind and Matter, 1958) 

Second language talk admittedly is not quite like first language talk. This, 
however, does not mean that second language (L2) speakers do radically 
different things from first language (LI) speakers, neither does it imply that 
second language talk needs to be analyzed according to different principles 
than first language talk (see the papers collected in Gardner and Wagner 
2004). One interesting fact is that second language speakers, along with first 
language speakers, when engaging in talk-in-interaction, also engage in 
accomplishing locally relevant, interactionally coordinated activities; they 
are active co-participants in organizing both the communicative contents of 
talk as well as the activities accomplished by talk. Thereby, they also partici¬ 
pate in creating occasions for learning. 

In this chapter, we are interested in the interconnectedness of these 
different organizational levels of second language interaction as they are 
deployed in an accountable way within a specific interactional situation, 
namely the bilingual science classroom. The analysis of the interconnect¬ 
edness of 'doing science', 'doing language' and sequentially organizing 
activities demonstrates that the traditionally accepted separation for sec¬ 
ond language interactions between work or focus on communication - 
that is, the exchange of some communicative content - on the one 
hand, and work or focus on language (or language forms), on the other 
hand, is misleading. By categorizing communication on the mere basis 
of its contents, such a binary distinction hides from our observation 
relevant characteristics of second language interaction, some of which 
are crucial to (our understanding of) how participants jointly configure 
occasions for learning. 


72 
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Our opening quotation, taken from the seminal work of Erwin 
Schroedinger, one of the founders of modern quantum physics, resonates 
with Harvey Sack's point about the primacy of empirical observations for any 
theorizing or understanding of social interaction (cf. Sacks 1984: 25, and 
1992: 271). This type of observation - be it related to the physical or to the 
social world - can, and often does imply going beyond generally assumed 
categories, dichotomies or frameworks of analysis. Our empirical investiga¬ 
tion of how 'doing science' and 'doing language' are accomplished through¬ 
out courses of jointly managed activities in the foreign language classroom 
states the case for reconsidering the nature of these very doings as well as 
some of the analytical categories at hand. 

This is most visibly the case as regards the very separation between focus on 
communication on the one hand, and focus on language form on the other. 
One major concern within the extended literature operating with the binary 
notion of 'focus on form' versus 'focus on communication' 1 (for overviews, 
see Doughty and Williams 1998; Gass 1997; Oiler 2005; but see Bange 1992, 
for a different argument) is the question as to what extent and on behalf of 
which language features attention is drawn to 'form' (or 'forms') in second 
language interaction. To briefly illustrate this point, let us look at Extract 1, 
taken from a longer segment (Extract 2, Section 3). In this segment taken from 
a biology lesson, the class is reviewing the phenomenon they were studying 
during the last lesson. 

Extract 1 

C: = Class, J: = John, P: = Peter, T: = Teacher, X: = Xenia 

51 T: which creature is it 

52 which kingdom or which group was it, 

53 X: °it is a unicellular^ 

54 T: =it is unicellular good, (.) what 

55 is the other word for this 

56 unicellular organism, (.) [peter 

57 P: [(it is) protist. hm= 

(immersion UB1GL1, 040202_1) 

Following a binary view of focus on form and focus on communication, the 
extract can be interpreted as comprising in the first lines a stretch of talk 
focusing on content (51-53/54), which then occasions a focus on form: the 
content-focused reply of the student (53) triggers a change of the teacher's 
orientation from communicative content to form(s) (54) which in turn leads 
to an extended focus on form (54-7), centred on vocabulary. 

We believe that while such a binary vision of communicative content on 
the one hand and form(s) on the other hand - and even more so commu¬ 
nication on the one hand and focus on forms on the other - might be useful 
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for practical purposes within a more pedagogically motivated perspective on 
interaction in the classroom (e.g., Lightbown 1998), it clearly underestimates 
the complexities of the interactional work that is being accomplished in 
second language interactions. 

Two major assumptions underlie this vision. The first is a definition 
of language learning as the acquisition of linguistic forms. This is 
mainly seen through the analytic focus many studies put on the object of 
form-negotiations (e.g., lexicon, grammar, see Extract 1), rather than on the 
communicative mechanisms which underlie such negotiations, which 
trigger them or which configure occasions favouring their occurrence. 
These, however, might be a central component of what the learner has to 
develop in order to both communicate and further learn the language. The 
second critical point is a view of communication that reduces it to the mere 
exchange of communicative contents, according to which talk is character¬ 
ized as 'talking about' linguistic or non-linguistic objects, while considera¬ 
tions about talk-as-activity are completely left out of the picture. These 
assumptions, then, along with the very dichotomy of 'focus on form' and 
'focus on communication', reflect a view of language (and language learn¬ 
ing) as primarily being (about) form(s) which goes hand in hand with a view 
of communication as information transfer. Our own position strongly con¬ 
trasts with this view. 

The reason for rejecting any dichotomy between content-focused and 
language-focused talk lies in a fundamental characteristic of talk: talk- 
abont does not equal talk-that-does (Schegloff 1992a), as has been widely 
documented in CA research. That is, talking about a given content can 
imply (and in fact regularly does imply) a wide range of activities far beyond 
mere talk about that content: it can involve regulating role-relationships, 
categorizing each other as novices or experts, managing agreement or dis¬ 
agreement, moving into or out of specific activities and so on. The explicit 
content of talk ('talking about X') is only one potential indicator of what 
participants actually orient to: participants may orient toward language 
without explicitly focusing on language (this has for instance been evi¬ 
denced in the extensive literature on embedded corrections, going back to 
Jeffersons's 1987 seminal paper; see most recently Brouwer, Rasmussen and 
Wagner 2004). Also, participants may orient toward academic content or 
pursue other activities, while highlighting problems of grammar or vocabu¬ 
lary (which, as we will see, is the case for Extract 1). For LI conversation, 
Goodwin (2000), for instance, has shown how repair can function to attract 
gaze, Schegloff (1996b) how repeats of linguistic tokens from another 
speaker's turn can deploy agreement and, in another paper, how same- 
speaker recasts serve to manage turn-taking (Schegloff 1987). As regards 
second language interaction, several studies have evidenced how the 
manipulation of linguistic objects is intrinsically linked to methods for 
achieving co-participation and co-membership (Kasper 2004; Kurhila 2004; 
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Mondada 1999; Wagner 1998) and more generally to dealing with the 
organization of interaction (Markee 2004; Mori 2004). 

As a consequence, rather than focusing in this chapter on talk as content or 
language(-form(s)) as two distinct and distinguishable levels of (classroom) 
talk per se, we are interested in how participants' 'doing science' and 'doing 
language' are interconnected, and - maybe more importantly - how these very 
doings are organized to accomplish other types of locally relevant activities, includ¬ 
ing configuring occasions for learning. By doing so, we wish to shed light on 
some ways in which language, and in particular participants' orientation 
toward language, is embedded in and structured by the wider practices of 
talk-in-interaction. One interesting aspect of the empirical site (the immer¬ 
sion classroom) we are studying here is that it is explicitly designed for 
embedding second language related work into the study and discussion of 
some academic subject matter. Our analysis pursues two closely related 
objectives: 

First, we wish to provide empirical arguments that strongly relativize a 
binary and unidirectional view of the orientation toward content on the 
one hand and toward language form(s) on the other. With this objective in 
mind, we will concentrate on the following two issues: 

• How are doing science and doing language sequentially organized in the 
second language classroom? What methods do participants deploy in 
order to move from one to the other or to manage simultaneous orienta¬ 
tion toward both? And how do they deal with the problem of coordinating 
their mutual orientation toward doing the same thing; that is, being 
engaged in some kind of jointly agreed upon activity? 

• How do participants, by deploying the relevant methods for doing science 
and doing language, also engage in doing other things, especially config¬ 
uring activities for learning by, for example, enacting themselves as 
learners or experts, students and teachers, moving from one topic or 
activity to the other or coordinating their mutual activities? 

On this basis, and second, we wish to provide further empirical grounds that 
feed into a radically different understanding of language use and language 
learning from the one sketched above - an understanding of learning as a 
socially situated practice that is currently advocated by interactionally and 
socioculturally oriented approaches to second language acquisition. 

The immersion classroom and beyond: learning-as-activity 

Within second language research, the immersion or bilingual classroom 
seems to hold a special place as it is often said to overcome the aforemen¬ 
tioned dichotomies, and more generally the 'language-as-system' instruc¬ 
tional orientation, by allowing for a more integrated view of working on 
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language, communicating and also socializing in a given linguistic and social 
context. Thereby, the immersion classroom provides a zooming effect on the 
deployment of activities, and in particular what is largely labelled 'commu¬ 
nicative activities', within the second language classroom in general. 

It may be (as our first observations suggest) that the specific intensity of 
such interrelations is particular to more advanced classrooms as regards the 
target language. More importantly, exactly with regard to advanced learners, 
such interrelations are a central characteristic of instructional settings far 
beyond the immersion situation. As a matter of fact, very similar findings 
have been provided for more traditional classrooms within communication- 
oriented activities (cf. Mondada and Pekarek Doehler 2004, and Pekarek 
Doehler 2002, for advanced French second language literature discussions 
in traditional high-school L2 instruction). 2 

The somewhat poor outcomes of traditional language classroom teaching 
methods contributed to implementing the now common practices of both 
communicative activities in the second language classroom and (at least 
partly) bilingual classrooms, especially in upper levels of secondary schools. 
The essentially linguistic and acquisitional motivations for immersion class¬ 
rooms do not contribute to highlighting the interactional work that is being 
done throughout a lesson, nor do they point to the interrelation of language 
and academic work that it involves. This very fact is reflected in the dominant 
research in the field (cf. Baker 1996; Tarone and Swain 1995) that only 
recently started to systematically explore the interrelationship between lin¬ 
guistic and non-linguistic (i.e., academic) knowledge (see Mercer's 1995 study 
and more recently Gajo 2001, as well as Kress et al. 2001). However, systema¬ 
tic fine-grained interactional studies of this interrelation and of the relations 
between linguistic and academic work are still lacking (but see Kanagy 1999). 

As to our own purpose here, we view the immersion classroom as an 
empirical site that allows us to investigate certain issues that are centrally at 
stake in many second language settings, namely the situated coexisting 
orientation of participants toward language, content and sequentially orga¬ 
nized activities. 

With this analytic focus, and in line with the general orientation of the 
contributions collected in this volume, this chapter wishes to feed into recent 
discussions within and between conversation analysis and sociocultural the¬ 
ory on the complex organizational patterns that underlie second language 
instructional activities, and hence configure opportunities for learning. One 
of the pervading empirical observations emanating from this line of research 
is that instructional 'tasks', and hence classroom practices, emerge as locally 
configured, jointly negotiated and sequentially organized activities 
(Coughlan and Duff 1994; Mondada and Pekarek Doehler 2004; Mori 2002; 
Ohta 2001; Pekarek Doehler 2002; Ziegler 2004) - that is, they emerge as tasks- 
as-activities that do not strictly - and sometimes do not at all - follow pre¬ 
planned tasks-as-workplans. This implies, for instance, that the learner's 
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participation in the organization of activities, in the configuration of parti¬ 
cipation frameworks, in the negotiation of identities or membership categor¬ 
izations, and in the sequencing of actions is coextensive with his co¬ 
participation in the configuration of instructional activities and learning 
opportunities. Also, what we see at stake in second language learning is 
essentially the development of a sociocultural competence through the con¬ 
tinued participation in oral practices of a group (see Hall 1993; Lantolf and 
Pavlenko 1995), which is in line with Lave and Wenger's (1991) notion of 
learning as participation; we understand the empirical site of our study - the 
immersion classroom - as a locus of both language and school socialization. 

Doing science, doing language and sequentially organizing 
activities 

In this section, we present a detailed analysis of a lengthy extract of interac¬ 
tion taken from a larger database which consists of eight immersion class¬ 
room lessons that have been tape-recorded over a period of 12 months, with a 
three- to four-month interval. All lessons come from the same class that was 
split into two equal groups of about ten students each, so that the teacher 
taught each lesson twice. It is a high-school class in German-speaking 
Switzerland, participating in a pilot programme that leads to a so-called 
bilingual high-school degree: students follow selective branches in English 
(in our data: biology) while they attend other branches in German. Students 
are 15-16 years old and have had traditional English instruction for three to 
four years. 

The following extract (extract 2), which includes extract 1 (section 1) is 
taken from the first minutes of a biology class. The class opens with clarifica¬ 
tions about an upcoming exam and then moves on to identifying the biolo¬ 
gical phenomenon to be discussed. 

Extract 2 

A: = Anna, B: = Ben, C: = Class, D: = Daniel, J: = John, M: = Michelle, P: = 
Peter, T: = Teacher, V: = Vicky, X: = Xenia 


20 

T: 

ahm: and also (.) the contents of this 

21 


test will not include (.) 

22 


classification, so this is a bit “lighter ar 

23 

A: 

will be [not? 

24 

B: 

[no/ 

25 

T: 

not classification (1.6) 

26 


are there any questions about the test, 

27 


(2.0) 

28 

A: 

“question 

29 


(2.6) 
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30 

T: 

nadine did the test copy come in, (.) have 

31 


you got the test 

32 

N: 

°mmh=h° 

33 

T: 

“cause later you (can come) come we can talk 

34 


i will show you about this 0 

35 

B: 

°()° 

36 


(1.2) 

37 

T: 

okay . so we will continue 

38 


on looking at living organisms (.) 

39 


can you remind me WHICH? (.) organism 

40 


do- did we look 

41 


at in the practicum (.) last time (.) 

42 


can you remember what it was? 

43 


(0.4) what was this little organism, JOHN? 

44 

J: 

[pariKium] 

45 

T: 

yes, (.) in english pronunciation 

46 


(it')s- (.) < paramecium > 

47 


(.) yeah john? good, 

48 


yes: and what sort of (.) creature 

49 


do we call this, (.) 

50 

C: 

((noise 2.5)) 

51 

T: 

which creature is it 

52 


which kingdom or which group was it, 

53 

X: 

°it is a unicellular°= 

54 

T: 

=it is unicellular good, (.) what 

55 


is the other word for this 

56 


unicellular organism, (.) [peter 

57 

P: 

[(it is) protist (.) hm= 

58 

T: 

=protist yes good protist, this is 

59 


one term that you see used 

60 


for a unicellular organism good protist (.) or 

61 


protista is 

62 


another word we (could have mentioned), 

63 


(0.4) (.) okay? so we are 

64 


going to look at a more dangerous (.) 

65 


protist (.) unicellular organism 

66 


today in a theory lesson, (.) because (with) 

67 


these dangerous cuts won’t really 

68 


want to see it under a microscope 

69 


°yes° it's dangerous (.) ahm and: it causes 

70 


malaria (.) what is 

71 


malaria, (1.3) vicky= 

72 

V: 

=ah it's a disease 

73 

T: 

yes, (.) what kind of disease or 
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74 


what symptom what do you know 

75 


about malaria (.) “anything else about 

76 


malaria 0 (2.0) perhaps eh michelle 

77 

M: 

ehm it's a fever i think [“and it° 

78 

T: 

[yes 

79 

M: 

and it comes from time to time again 

80 

T: 

good yes . ahm: there are regular 

81 


temperatures the person or 

82 


fever the person suffers 

83 


from good (.) ahm: any other ideas about 

84 


malaria (2.4) nadine 

85 

N: 

ehm it goes from person to person 

86 


by a fly “1 think 0 

87 

T: 

yes (.) it is transported we call this 

88 


transportation by a vector . it it- 

89 


what kind of fly: or insect is it, 

90 

D: 

mosquito 

91 

T: 

well done (.) it is (.) the mosquito, (0.2) 

92 


so this mosquito carries 

93 


this unicellular organism which creates 

94 


this temperature or fever (.) in 

95 


a person, (.) so we are going 

96 


to have a look (.) at (.) this unicellular 


(immersion UB1GL1, 040202_2) 

Extract 2 shows a complex embeddedness of various orientations toward 
linguistic forms and negotiations of such forms within the sequential orga¬ 
nization of both contents (i.e., talk about biological organisms) and activities. 
The analysis that follows shows how this negotiation contributes to config¬ 
uring the organizational patterns of the segment, spreading from more 
macro-level organization to more micro-level organization: 

1. the sequential organization of - and transition between - activities; 

2. the interconnectedness of linguistic and academic work; 

3. the normative formatting of students' contributions. 

Although the three dimensions are praxeologically indissociable, we will, for 
reasons of clarity, discuss each point separately. 

The sequential organization of activities 

The whole segment is structured into three major activities (i.e., sequences of 
closely interrelated actions): clarifying the terms of the upcoming exam in 
lines 20-36, reviewing what has been done before by the class in lines 37-62 
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and moving, in two steps, into the core activity of the segment, namely the 
discussion of a specific unicellular organism in lines 63-96. It is noteworthy 
that the transition between these activities is tightly interwoven with the 
identification of specific scientific terminology. Three moments are relevant 
in this regard. 

The segment starts with a typical closing of a previous activity (26-9; see 
Schegloff and Sacks 1973) where the teacher first offers the floor for further 
questions (i.e., unmentioned mentionables, line 26), then, after two longer 
pauses (27, 29), places himself a last mentionable (a side-comment addressed 
to Nadine in lines 30-4) and finally, after yet another pause (36), transitions 
by means of okay and micro-pause to the next activity. This activity is being 
opened by means of the teacher's naming of the topic of the upcoming 
science-talk, namely living organisms, introduced by so and the explicit 
mention we will continue on looking (37/38). The very labelling of the topic of 
talk (which in fact is the general theme of the lesson) combined with other 
cues functions here as a resource for moving into the general activity of doing 
science, after the closing down of the activity of organizing the exam. 

Doing science itself is organized in several steps. It starts with a retrospect in 
lines 39 and 40 on what the group has discussed before. John is invited to 
name the organism that the class was discussing (43). John's providing the 
name (44) is first ratified by the teacher's yes (45), but then becomes an object 
of repair: in englishpronunciation (it')s- (.) paramecium (45/46). This is an other- 
initiated other repair, which interestingly is postponed, being preceded by a 
ratification plus a micro-pause. The repair by means of rephrasing is itself 
multi-layered, as we will see below (section 'The normative formatting of 
students' contributions'). Xenia is then invited to name the group this organ¬ 
ism is part of, which she does at line 53 (unicellular) and finally Peter is 
solicited to specify it ( protist , 57). All three of these terms are thus provided 
by students and ratified by the teacher. The orientation toward naming; that 
is, providing linguistic labels for the organisms under discussion, is clearly 
highlighted by the teacher's metalinguistic comments ( what is the other word 
for this unicellular organism in 54-6; yes this is one term that you see used for a 
unicellular organism in 58-60; or protista is another word we (could have men¬ 
tioned) in 60-2). The orientation toward language is also highlighted by 
means of the embedded correction at line 54, where the teacher recasts the 
student's it is a unicellular (53) as it is unicellular (see section 'The normative 
formatting of students' contributions'). 

While these elements reveal the metalinguistic focus of the sequence, and 
most prominently of the teacher's actions, they are clearly embedded in a 
larger activity related to a scientific topic. As a matter of fact, we have here a 
situation where the explicit and implicit orientation toward linguistic form, 
including vocabulary, pronunciation (45-6) and grammar (54), is a func¬ 
tional element in reviewing the scientific content of what has been studied 
in the class before. More importantly, the terminology provided by the 
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student is used by the teacher in order to transition to a next activity: after 
ratifying and commenting on the term protist (58-62), followed by a slight 
pause, the teacher takes up exactly the two technical terms that have been 
provided by the students in order to announce the plan for the current lesson: 
okay so we are going to look at a more dangerous (.) protist (.) unicellular organism 
today in a theory lesson (63-6). Note that this transition is closely mapped onto 
the previous one at lines 36-8: pause + okay + so + announcement of the next 
general activity. On this basis, the teacher introduces the larger theme of the 
lesson: malaria in line 70. Here, again, the naming of the scientific entities 
under discussion, by means of the precise terminology provided by the 
students, serves as a stepping-stone for transiting from one activity (provid¬ 
ing a retrospect on what has been done before) into another, moving toward 
the core issue of the current lesson (namely discussing the phenomenon of 
malaria). 

Finally, the teacher's open questions with regard to malaria that follow 
(°anything else about malaria 0 , 75-6; any other ideas about malaria, 83-4), com¬ 
bined with the low voice on the first of these, foreshadow a potential move 
toward further specifying the exact topic the lesson is going to deal with. 
Indeed, in a similar way as before, the identification, by the students, of what 
malaria is (77-9; 85-6) leads up to the identification, by the teacher, of the 
vector of malaria, namely a unicellular organism carried by a mosquito. This 
very organism is presented as the object of the lesson: so this mosquito carries 
this unicellular organism which creates this temperature or fever (.) in a person, (.) so 
we are going to have a look at this unicellular... (92-6). (We will come back to the 
negotiation sequence in these lines.) 

What the analysis reveals so far is this: throughout the segment, the lin¬ 
guistic labelling systematically functions as a pivot around which are orga¬ 
nized not only the moves from subject matter to subject matter, but also - and 
more interestingly - the transitions from one activity to the other. This 
provides a first piece of evidence for the interconnectedness between partici¬ 
pants' orientation toward scientific terminology and the sequential organiza¬ 
tion of the classroom activities. 

The interconnectedness of academic and linguistic work 

One further noticeable - though not surprising - aspect of the quoted seg¬ 
ment is the fact that orientation toward language form, including vocabu¬ 
lary, pronunciation and grammar, and orientation toward scientific content 
are tightly interwoven. This has already been mentioned above with regard to 
the embedded correction on the determiner at lines 53-4, the scope of which 
is the grammatical category of unicellular, passing from a (non-standard) 
nominal use in line 53 to the habitual adjectival use in line 54. This inter¬ 
connectedness of the participants' orientation toward language form and the 
orientation toward scientific content is most visibly deployed in the closing 
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lines of the extract, between lines 85 and 96. After malaria has been identified 
by Michelle as a fever, the teacher opens the floor for other ideas about 
malaria (84). After a short pause, Nadine provides a first answer: ehm it 
[malaria]goes from person to person by a fly (85-6). The answer is then ratified 
by the teacher's yes (87) and rephrased as it is transported (87). This very 
rephrasing functions as an embedded correction, replacing the word 'go' by 
the more technical term 'transport', and leading up to the even more tech¬ 
nical nominalized expression transportation by a vector (88), which is exposed 
as a metalinguistic comment by the preceding we call this ... (87). In a second 
step, the teacher asks for further specification of another part of Nadine's 
answer, namely 'fly': what kind of fly: or insect is it (89). An answer is immedi¬ 
ately provided by Daniel ( mosquito , 90) and ratified by the teacher's well done 
(91). Here again, the teacher produces an embedded correction, by recasting 
mosquito in terms of it is (.) the mosquito, (91). His repair is oriented both to the 
standard English form of a NP - namely [article + N] - as an answer within the 
local context of the immediately preceding question, and to the scientifically 
relevant generic form ( the mosquito), marked by the generic use of the definite 
article. This is a symptomatic moment testifying for the inseparability of 
doing science and doing language and the teacher's (and students') simulta¬ 
neous orientation to both. Immediately after this, the teacher goes on to 
rephrase the whole issue in more technical terms in lines 92-5 and identify 
the unicellular organism carried by malaria-transmitting mosquitoes as the 
very object of the lesson. 

In sum, then, the extract shows a clear orientation to linguistic forms, both 
as regards lexicon (go -> transport -> carry; fly -> mosquito ) and as regards 
grammar (a unicellular -> unicellular; mosquito -> the mosquito). This orienta¬ 
tion to form is embedded in a larger scientific project, which, in turn is used as 
a functional element within the problem of how to organize transitions from 
one activity to another (see section 'The sequential organization of 
activities'). 

The normative formatting of students' contributions 

Finally, let us go back in more detail to the internal organization of the 
activities and the actions they are composed of, starting with the teachers 
rephrasing (in lines 45-7) of John's initial answer ([pariKium] in 44). What is 
at stake here is not simply the correct linguistic form (i.e., pronunciation), nor 
the correct answer, but the format onto which the answer is mapped: the 
student's single-word answer is rephrased as a complete clause. There is further 
sequential evidence supporting this interpretation in what follows: the [it 
is] + [X]-format is repeatedly taken up by the students (53, 57, 72, 77), it is 
ratified by the teacher in line 54; if the format is not provided (as with mosquito 
in 90), it becomes the object of repair by the teacher ( the mosquito, 91). What is 
at stake, then, is the students' 'doing being a student' so to say; that is, their 
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recognition of, and compliance to, the appropriate interactional format (i.e., 
ways of tying answers to questions) in which they are to provide scientific 
answers in correct linguistic forms. Most interestingly, throughout the 
sequence, the [it is] + [X]-format appears recurrently to highlight key technical 
terms. It is indeed the crucial locus for such terms: its recurrence is such that 
when one adds up its instances, the result is an outline of the key-notions 
identifying the issue under discussion: [Paramecium] (46) being an organism 
that belongs to the group of [unicellular]s (53/54), also being called [protist]s 
(57) among which is the vector of malaria, which in turn is a [disease] (72), a 
[fever] (77) carried by a [mosquito] (91). The bracketed items are all provided in 
the [it is] + [X]-format, the first and last within the teacher's repairs, the others 
directly by the students. 

In sum, then, the focus on a specific syntactic format within which answers 
are being produced - a format which significantly is here a part of the classical 
IRE ( initiation-reaction-evaluation , cf. Mehan 1979) formatting of classroom 
interaction - provides a third type of evidence for the interplay between 
orientation toward doing language and orientation toward doing science. 
Most importantly, it documents the fact that each of these orientations as 
well as their interplay are constitutive of - and shaped by - processes of 
classroom socialization: doing language, doing science and doing being a 
student/a teacher are tightly and ostensibly interconnected. 

Discussion and conclusion 

The preceding analysis clearly shows that orientation to linguistic form 
within the immersion classroom is embedded in larger scientific projects 
(e.g., identifying and discussing biological organisms) and serves the partici¬ 
pants as a resource for interactionally organizing the classroom activity 
(moving from providing a retrospective summary of the previous lesson to 
identifying the issue to be addressed in the present discussion and then to 
opening the core of the discussion). In sum: 

• The analysis provides evidence for the interplay between participants' orienta¬ 
tion toward language form and their orientation toward academic content. These 
orientations are not connected by a one-way relationship, but each feeds 
into the other: participants' orientation toward language form contributes 
to the elaboration of precise scientific contents; this orientation toward 
language is in turn structured by the wider practices of talk-in-interaction. 

• The analysis also documents a tight interconnectedness of participants' orienta¬ 
tion toward the language-science interplay on the one hand and the sequential 
organization of classroom activities on the other. Most strikingly, we see that the 
interactionally established and sequentially organized labelling of scientific 
topics at talk recurrently functions as a stepping-stone not only for moving 
from subject matter to subject matter (i.e., at the level of talk-about), but 
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also - and more interestingly - for moving from one activity to another 
(i.e., at the level of talk-that-does). 

• The analysis finally reveals the students' and teacher's joint orientation 
toward a specific formatting of the students' contributions. In particular, 
the focus on a specific syntactic format onto which second pair parts 
(mostly answers provided by the students) are mapped provides further 
evidence for the interplay between orientation toward language form and 
orientation toward academic work. It also documents the fact that either of 
these orientations and their interplay are constitutive of- as well as shaped by - 
processes of classroom socialization: doing language, doing science and doing 
being a student/a teacher are tightly interconnected within situated processes 
of activity organization in the classroom. 

What is at stake, then, with these observations, is not the mere deconstruc¬ 
tion of a categorical distinction between 'focus on form' and 'focus on com¬ 
munication'. This would be banal, in some sense at least, as it should be 
obvious that formal tasks in the classroom, for instance, are regularly orga¬ 
nized as interactional exchanges, and hence based on what we might call a 
communicative focus on form. What is crucial here, on the contrary, is the 
very complexity of talk-in-interaction as both, a site of potential learning and 
the very object of second language acquisition. 

The analysis of one lengthy extract taken from an immersion classroom 
has allowed us to zoom in on patterns that are at work in other, more 
traditional L2 classroom settings. In fact, Mondada and Pekarek Doehler 
(2004) discuss one very similar example, taken from the advanced French L2 
classroom, where the focus on form is a crucial step in the elaboration of a 
more precise interpretation of a piece of literature; it involves a reconcep¬ 
tualization of content that would otherwise not take place in the same way. 
This is taken by the authors as evidence for the intertwining of various 
competencies and types of knowledge as well as for the situated, socially 
configured nature of classroom tasks. This observation is in line with the 
present study. On the one hand, the analysis shows that tasks - that is 'tasks- 
as-activities' (cf. section 'The immersion classroom and beyond') - are 
multi-layered, involving linguistic, socio-interactional, and institutional 
work that is dealt with by the participants in a mutually coordinated and 
sequentially organized way. On the other hand, the tasks' targets - that is, 
the potential objects of learning (including language competence) - are 
fundamentally permeable to each other: working on the refinement of 
linguistic means, working on a better description and analysis of the scien¬ 
tific (or more generally thematic) object at hand, and formatting one's 
contributions according to appropriate interactional and morphosyntactic 
patterns within the communicative culture of the classroom are intrinsi¬ 
cally interconnected, both as practical accomplishments and as objects of 
potential learning. Within the empirical data presented here, they are the 
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observable underpinnings of the interrelation between doing science, doing 
language and doing being a learner. 

Such observations go hand in hand, both on the level of analytic procedure 
as well as theoretical consequences, with a radical rethinking of the tradi¬ 
tional conception of learning and language competence as such. By closely 
looking at the sequential unfolding of 'doing language' and 'doing science', 
we have revealed some of the complexities that are linked to dealing with 
learning as a socially situated practice. This meets a distinctly sociocultural 
turn in SLA which rejects a twofold dominant assumption according to 
which, as Gardner and Wagner have recently put it, 'language is primarily 
form' and 'acquisition is individual cognition' (2004: 2). According to this 
position, learning cannot be abstracted, neither conceptually nor analyti¬ 
cally, from the organization of action, participation frameworks and from 
socialization processes (see Firth and Wagner 1997; Hall 1993, Mondada and 
Pekarek Doehler 2000, and the papers in The Modern Language Journal, 88/4, 
2004). It is exactly in this sense that understanding the joint and local con¬ 
figuration of learning situations is crucial to understanding learning. 
Language learning is understood as learning to deal with locally organized 
and sequentially structured discourse activities and hence rooted in the 
learner's participation in organizing talk-in-interaction, such as configuring 
participation structures or sequencing activities. This highlights the impor¬ 
tance of a socially situated view of language, instruction and learning, in 
which learning objects are inseparable from the local management of-to use 
Paul ten Have's words - 'the procedural infrastructure of situated action' 
(1999: 37; see also Pekarek Doehler 2005; Young and Miller 2004). 

By closely looking at the sequential unfolding of 'doing language' and 
'doing science', we have observed, in this chapter, some of the complexities 
that are linked to dealing with learning situations as loci of a socially situated 
practice - a practice that encompasses communicating, language learning 
and academic learning as well as socializing in the classroom. What this boils 
down to in the light of the preceding remarks is this: as a characteristic of talk- 
in-interaction, the multi-layeredness that we have observed - involving 
jointly dealing with communicative contents, working on language, sequen¬ 
tially organizing (classroom) activities and socializing as a student and/or 
learner - is not only part of the processes of learning, understood as develop¬ 
ing the ability to participate in the sociocultural practices of a group, such as a 
specific classroom community. It is also fundamental to the object of learning 
a second language, and hence a crucial aspect of language competence itself. 

Notes 

1. The term 'focus on form' has been introduced by Long (e.g., Long, 1991) to refer to 
the incidental attention speakers pay to language form when encountering com¬ 
municative problems. Focus on form is part of sequences of interactional 
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negotiation and has been intensely studied within the Interaction Hypothesis 
framework. The term is also used by Ellis (e.g., Ellis, Basturkmen and Loewen 
2001) in a wider sense, including instances when speakers pay attention to form; 
for example, pre-emptively, without encountering communicative problems. The 
binary view underlying current applications of the notion of focus on form has 
been most recently worded by Ellis, Loewen and Basturkmen as follows : 'We 
characterize focus on form episodes as including brief 'time-outs' from the effort 
to communicate'(2006: 136). 

2. A similar study is currently being conducted which provides more evidence for this 
being the case in English as a Second Language beginner classrooms (Pekarek Doehler 
and Ziegler, in preparation); see also Ziegler and Mutz 2003. 
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Introduction 

Some ten years ago, Ben Rampton (1997) wrote about 'retuning' applied 
linguistics, moving the field in the direction of more multidisciplinary and 
interdisciplinary approaches to the study of language-related problems in the 
real world. In making such a suggestion, Rampton was following Del Hymes, 
who proposed a reformulation of sociolinguistics some 25 years earlier. 
Specifically, Hymes (1974a) argued for three changes to sociolinguistics. 
First, sociolinguists should study language as not only a linguistic phenom¬ 
enon, but also a social one, examining social problems and language use in 
addition to the formal features of language. Second, sociolinguistic research 
should be socially realistic; that is, it should be based on data collected from 
existing speech communities. Third and finally, sociolinguistic research 
should be socially constituted, beginning with a discussion of how the social 
emerges out of a concern for function, before moving to explore how formal 
features of language are organized to serve the social. 

One part of Hymes's call for a change in sociolinguistics became very influ¬ 
ential among those interested in language teaching and learning. I refer here to 
his notion of communicative competence, understood as the knowledge not 
only of formal aspects of language, but also appropriacy; that is, whether and to 
what degree utterances in a particular language are formally possible, feasible, 
appropriate and done (Hymes 1974a). Communicative Competence became 
foundational to the great paradigm shift in language teaching worldwide, 
Communicative Language Teaching (Brumfit and Johnson 1979; Brumfit 
1984), which in recent years has evolved into Task-Based Language Teaching 
(Ellis 2003). In addition, when Second Language Acquisition (SLA) research 
began to catch up with language teaching, from about 1980 onwards, it very 
selectively and partially took on board a part of Hymes agenda. Thus, as I note 
elsewhere (Block 2003), SLA researchers began to show an interest in conversa¬ 
tion analysis, in particular the notion of adjacency pairs. They were also 
influenced by the field of ethnomethodology, in particular Garfinkel's (1967) 
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analytical principle of sticking closely to the data collected, while rejecting, for 
the most part, any reference to social categories such as social class, gender or 
ethnicity in their analysis. Finally, they took on board the concepts of 'speech 
event' from Hymes's (1974b) ethnography of speaking, 'speech act' from the 
work of Searle (1969) and 'cooperative principle' from the work of Grice (1975). 

However, this early move in the direction of a socialization of SLA research 
was to be brief, partial and incomplete as researchers immediately attempted 
to apply what they had learned from sociolinguistics to what SLA research 
had produced up to 1980. On the one hand, there was a perceived need to 
convert Krashen's (1981) Comprehensible Input Hypothesis into a more 
complete framework which could be empirically tested. On the other hand, 
there was a growing belief that while comprehensible input was no doubt a 
necessary condition for SLA to take place, it was deemed to be insufficient on 
its own. Researchers sought a theory which could take into account interac¬ 
tion (e.g., Long 1981) and output (e.g., Swain 1985), while accommodating 
key SLA phenomena such as transfer, staged grammatical development, the 
systematicity of interlanguage and variability. In addition, such a theory had 
to reconcile the relative roles of Universal Grammar and cognition (informa¬ 
tion processing) and also have something to say about the influence of 
individual psychological variables, such as learning style and motivation. 

The most noteworthy outcome of research which attempted to cater for 
Hymesian sociolinguistics in the modest manner described above, while 
taking into account the key findings from SLA research as of 1980, is Susan 
Gass's (1988, 1997) Input-Interaction-Output (IIO) model. This model is an 
embellishment of the work of other scholars, most notably Michael Long 
(1996), who began writing about what he terms the 'Interaction Hypothesis' 
in the early 1980s (e.g., Long 1981). Gass's model is powerful because it can 
take on board what the authors of SLA textbooks (e.g., Doughty and Long 
2003; Ellis 2007; Gass and Selinker 2001; Lightbown and Spada 2006; Mitchell 
and Myles 2004) have identified as the key issues in SLA; that is, the different 
SLA-related phenomena outlined in the previous paragraph. 

Nevertheless, what is an impressive and powerful model for mainstream 
SLA researchers does not necessarily seem impressive and powerful when 
viewed from a more socially informed perspective which draws heavily on 
sociology, social theory and current sociolinguistics research. My 2003 book, 
The Social Tarn in Second Language Acquisition, was an attempt to take apart and 
analyse the SLA embodied in Gass’s model, framing the 'second', the 'lan¬ 
guage;' and the 'acquisition' in new and different ways. In doing so, I was, 
following Rampton (1997), bringing to bear on SLA research a bigger 'toolkit' 
than is normally the case. I was also making a case for a move towards SLA 
research which engages with the fuzzy and unclear social, cultural, historical, 
political and economic aspects emergent in and around second language 
learning, rather than sweeping them to the side as 'interesting but not rele¬ 
vant'. Such a move would be in keeping with the Hymsean tradition. 
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A few years on, I propose in this paper to explore further what bringing a 
bigger toolkit to bear on SLA might mean in practice. I begin by reproducing 
an exchange taking place in a London workplace between a Colombian 
migrant and two of his British colleagues. This exchange is part of a larger 
database which was foundational to my study of Spanish-speaking Latinos 
(hereafter, SSLs) as an emerging ethnolinguistic group in London (Block 
2006, 2007a, 2007b). Here, however, I frame the exchange as potential second 
language learning activity which I view from a variety of angles. These angles 
range from more SLA-friendly frameworks such as 'negotiation for meaning' 
to current work on globalization and migration. 

My point is that any exchange which might count as potential second 
language acquisition activity can and should be analysed not only at the 
micro/local interactional level (in the here and now), but also with regard 
to extra-interactional factors. These factors include the biography of the 
individual language learner, his/her membership in different communities 
of practice - that is, groups of people who come together to engage in 
common goal-oriented activity (Lave and Wenger 1991) - and broader 
macro-social phenomena such as global migration. Only in this way can we 
apply the bigger toolkit and move towards multi-layered understandings of 
SLA. The pay-off is a more complete understanding of SLA, including an 
understanding of why, for example, so many second language learners seem 
to develop only a partial communicative competence in the target language. 

A workplace conversation with second language acquisition 
potential 

I begin with an excerpt from a conversation recorded in the reception area of 
a public building in central London in early 2004. The participants are Dan 
(D), Carlos (C) and Bob (B). Carlos and Bob worked in the building at the time 
of the conversation while Dan was a recently retired ex-workmate. The key 
figure for the discussion that follows is Carlos, a Colombian migrant who had 
been living in London for 2 and a half years at the time of the recording. 

Extract 1 

1 D: I feel a bit rough like I've got a bad cold and () and erh (1) 

I can't shake it off I’ve had it for over a week so I thought I’d 
come up to town a bit ((Phones ringing in background)) oh, gosh 
thought I'd come down 

2 C: yeah?= 

3 D: =and we had a poor performance/ 'cause see he can't get down very 

often so he booked the tickets about four weeks ago= 

4 C: =and it was easy game for Chelsea 

5 D: I know () (1) and really I felt so rough I didn't feel like 

going but I thought don't want to let im down 
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6 C: yeah= 

7 D: =cause what I’ve been taking and carrying this cold and then they 

played like that awful!= 

8 B: =poor= 

9 D: =yeah, very poor= 

10 B: [no 

11 C: hej was very poor performance for Chelsea= 

12 D: =but a lot of the play= 

13 B: =[yeah 

14 C: yeah] 

15 D: °°we're not scoring the goals we're not scoring the goals I can't make 

it out not scoring many goal 00 

16 B: () 

17 D: yeah but last Wednesday I mean ( ) I got the fucking shivers and I 

that day all of a sudden I couldn't stop shivering even though it 
wasn't that cold really= 

18 C: =yeah 

19 D: I just had the fucking shivers later then I went to see the doctor and 

me own doctor's been ill funnily enough so I see another doctor (2) 
and he examined me and said 'no, don't seem too bad' so he says 'no 
use in giving you any antibiotics' HE WASN'T EVEN GONNA GIVE 
ME ANY MEDICINE 

20 C: ((laughing)) 

21 D: I said well what about you know cause I've been taking lemsips and 

all [that 

22 C: that's] that's the worse really= 

23 D: =and like last night I took a fucking Lemsip before ((In the back¬ 

ground, Bob asks if he can help someone who has come to the 
reception counter)) about ten o'clock in bed (2) and uh about two 
in the morning I've got this fucking cough. Oh I couldn't shake it off 
(2) Oh, I just feel terrible. 

First, I need to address the question of whether or not this exchange counts as 
an instance of second language acquisition. Susan Gass (1998) has argued 
that there is a distinction to be made between second language acquisition 
and second language use, the former referring to a focus on the language used 
in interactions and the latter focusing on the act of communication taking 
place. However, as some authors have noted (e.g., Firth and Wagner 1998; 
Block 2003) separating acquisition from use is not at all straightforward. Here 
I take the position that for migrants like Carlos, the acquisition of English will 
never really stop and that every instance of English language use in his day-to- 
day life is potentially an instance of English language acquisition. 

Examining Carlos's contributions to this exchange, I see several things 
worthy of mention. First, in turn 2, he provides an appropriate enough 
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interjection - 'yeah?' - that splits Dan's opening statement about his cold 
and travelling to London to see a Chelsea football match. In turn 3, Dan 
begins with an assessment of the match - 'we had a poor performance' - and 
then shifts to how difficult it is for him and his friend to travel from their 
homes north of London to Stamford Bridge in west London to see Chelsea 
matches. Carlos interrupts the latter half of Dan's intervention to add his 
own assessment of the match in question in turn 4: 'it was easy game for 
Chelsea'. However, Dan carries on talking about travelling to London as 
opposed to the match and Carlos provides a backchannelling 'yeah' in turn 
6, to keep the conversation going. In turns 7-10, Dan and Bob make com¬ 
ments about the match and Carlos again attempts to come back into the 
conversation in turn 11 with an appropriation of Dan's statement about 
Chelsea having had a 'poor performance'. Carlos and Bob then collaborate 
with Dan who defines Chelsea's problem, dramatically whispering 'we're 
not scoring the goals' in turn 15. However, in turn 17, Dan returns to the 
topic of his cold. Carlos follows him in this topic shift, laughing when Dan 
loudly condemns his doctor's reluctance to prescribe him medicine for his 
cold. Carlos adds his own wisdom about taking Lempsips instead of pre¬ 
scribed medicine when he says 'that's the worse really' in turn 22. The 
exchange ends with Dan launching into a long account of his battles with 
his cold. 

Viewed from a discourse management point of view, Carlos appears to do a 
good job of acting as an active co-participant in this conversation. He gives 
Dan plenty of space as the central figure in the exchange, but he intervenes 
appropriately along the way, both in terms of content and function. He also 
balances his interventions well with those of the third participant, Bob. What 
he says is grammatical, although he omits the article in turns 4 and 11, refers 
to the match as 'he' in turn 11 and uses 'worse' instead of 'worst' in turn 22. 
The latter anomaly could be a case of repeating what he has heard ('worse' is 
not uncommon usage in this context) or it could be a question of pronuncia¬ 
tion, not producing the word-final phoneme /t/. 

Many SLA researchers would be more interested in this exchange as an 
example of two native speakers of English conversing with a non-native and 
how the conversation is managed from a negotiation for meaning point of 
view. Negotiation for meaning refers to 'the process in which, in an effort to 
communicate, learners and competent speakers provide and interpret signals 
of their own and their interlocutor's perceived comprehension, thus provok¬ 
ing adjustments to linguistic form, conversational structure, message con¬ 
tent, or all three, until an acceptable level of understanding is achieved' (Long 
1996: 418). Looking at the conversation in this light, we see that information 
exchange flows smoothly with no hiccups. Thus, there do not appear to be 
any overt adjustments to linguistic form, conversational structure or message 
content. Nevertheless, there is some evidence that Carlos has acquired a new 
lexical item when in turn 11 he appropriates the expression 'have a poor 
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performance', introduced by Dan in turn 3, albeit inaccurately as 'he was a 
very poor performance'. 

Generically, this conversation seems more like the small talk at work 
described by sociolinguists (e.g., Coupland 2000) than an information 
exchange. Holmes categorizes such talk at work along a scale ranging from 
'core business talk', that is, 'relevant, focused, often context bound, on-task 
talk, with a high information content' (2000: 36), to the Malinowski-inspired 
'phatic communion', that is, talk which is 'independent of any specific work¬ 
place context, which is 'atopical' and irrelevant in terms of workplace busi¬ 
ness, and which has relatively little referential content or information load' 
(2000: 37). In between core business talk and phatic communion, there is 
'work-related talk', that is, talk relevant to the business context, but not 
strictly relevant to the task at hand, and 'social talk', that is, talk which is 
about socializing on the job rather than work. In the case of Carlos's con¬ 
versation with Dan and Bob, we witness an example of social talk. There is 
nothing work-related in the conversation but talk is about something: Dan's 
cold, travelling to London and the Chelsea match. Carlos's performance in 
this exchange points to his command of this workplace speech genre. 

Thus far, I have attempted to show how different micro-analyses of this one 
exchange can tell us things about Carlos's language use and the acquisition 
opportunities that arise from this language use. However, these micro-analyses 
keep us at the level of exchange and they do not allow us to construct a more 
complete version of the communicative event in question. In order to do the 
latter, we need to ask and attempt to answer questions that distance us from this 
exchange in terms of space and time. One such question concerns who Carlos is 
in terms of his personal biography and his identity as an English speaker. 

Carlos's story and his English-speaking identity 

Carlos grew up in a working-class family in a small city located in the south¬ 
western part of Colombia. He studied philosophy and eventually became a 
philosophy lecturer at a university in Colombia. By the late 1980s, he was 
married and he had two children from this marriage, which ended in 1991. In 
the late 1980s and early 1990s, Carlos was very active in leftist political 
movements working in opposition to the Colombian political and military 
establishment. On more than one occasion he was imprisoned and on two 
occasions he visited friends in London to avoid difficulties with the 
Colombian authorities. During his second visit, in 1991, he met Kelly, a 
British national, whom he married soon after. Their son, Eduardo, was born 
in 1992. Carlos, Kelly and Eduardo lived in Colombia together between 1992 
and 2001. Their life was middle class: Carlos had his university post and Kelly 
worked as a Spanish/English translator. After more than eight years in 
Colombia, Kelly wanted to be close to her family in London again and there 
was some concern that Eduardo would never learn English, given that the 
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couple spoke only Spanish at home. In autumn 2001, Carlos, Kelly and 
Eduardo moved to London. 

In migration theory terms, Carlos is part of the larger emigration of 
Colombians to the United Kingdom in the past 15 years for political, economic 
and security reasons (Bermudez Torres 2003; Block 2006; Dempsey and Lema 
1998; Mcllwaine 2005).His particular migration has been facilitated by the fact 
that he is married to a British national. As regards his migrant identity, he is 
difficult to categorize. On the one hand, he lives his life in London as an 
expatriate Colombian; that is, as someone who has chosen to live abroad for 
an extended period of time, but who knows that whenever he wants, he can go 
back to Colombia (Block 2006). Alternatively, Carlos might be seen as a trans¬ 
migrant; that is, someone who 'organize [s] [his] daily economic, familial, 
religious, and social relations within networks that extend across the borders 
of two nation-states' (Louron and Glick Schiller 2001: 60), in this case, 
Colombia and the United Kingdom. However, while Carlos does maintain 
some contact with events in Colombia, particularly political events, he does 
not, as I note below, show any propensity to participate in Colombian trans¬ 
migrant social spaces in London, organized around, for example, playing foot¬ 
ball on Sunday in particular parks, salsa dancing, festivals and so on. 

As regards his English language skills, Carlos's profile is perhaps not typical 
of many university-educated Colombians. Throughout his formal education, 
he studied Lrench as a matter of protest against what he perceived as the 
imposition of English as the international language by the United States. In 
addition, as I note above, he and Kelly never spoke in English during the time 
they lived in Colombia. The lack of contact with English during his lifetime 
meant that upon his arrival in London in 2001, he spoke hardly any English 
and this meant, in turn, that he could not find any employment beyond low- 
level manual service jobs. In this sense, he was effectively declassed when he 
arrived in London, falling from professional middle class to unskilled low- 
level service provider overnight. 

Although I never assessed Carlos's English language proficiency in a rigor¬ 
ous manner (e.g., using language tests), I have heard enough of his English to 
be able to describe it, in general terms, as good enough for him to do what he 
needs to do on a day-to-day basis in London. His on-the-job conversations, 
both social (see above) and more work related, are handled with ease. He is 
particularly adept when dealing with professionals, such as doctors and 
lawyers, as the following phone conversation with a barrister suggests: 

Extract 2 

Note: / indicates the end of a turn 

Good morning sir (.) can I speak to Mr Fulham please/ (.) oh right good 
morning sir/ (.) I'm Mr Carlos Sanchez/ (.)/ Carlos Sanchez / (1)/ yes (.) you 
was on my flat yesterday/ (.) in our place yesterday/ (.)/ you was yesterday 
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in my place in ((Provides his address))/ (.)/ no/ (.)/ ah (.) yes/ (.)/ I received 
the notice/ (1)/ erm/ (.)/ () yeah OK ((Laughing))/ (.)/ yeah erm/ (.)/ yes/ 
(6)/ sorry Mr Coram/ (.)/ yeah/ (.)/ yeah/ (.)/ yes sir/ (.)/ yeah/ (.)/ yes sir/ 

(3) / but I yes I yes yesterday we were in erm erm hearing because I / (.)/ in 
the court/ (.)/ yes sir erm/ (.)/ yes sir erm we were in an appeal we made erm 
(.) with the erm (.) home office/ (.)/ yes and we spent all the day there 
because/ (.)/ yes we started at 10 o'clock and we spent all the day there/ (1)/ 
yeah/ (12)/yes that's fine/ (10)/ yes please/ (4)/ yeah/ (8)/yes sir/ (12)/yes/ 

(4) / yes/ (4)/ OK could you let me know when exactly? because in that in 
that/ (1)/ no/ (3)/ yeah/ (5)/ yeah 

Unlike the migrants in studies such as Bremer and colleagues (1996) and 
Goldstein (1996), Carlos is not intimidated by contacts with individuals in gate- 
keeping posts, such as immigration authorities, or professionals, such as doctors 
or lawyers. Indeed, when talking about his interactions with people in positions 
of power, he says that he feels that he is dealing with his equals. He explains: 

... la experiencia mia anterior, digamos academica... te da confianza para ir al 
medico, por ejemplo, para hacer un poco las cosas en tu vida normal. Pero es 
un poco sentirse como afianzado en esa situation intellectual que te permite 
como ganar la confianza. Y he pensado tambien o he visto que la gente que no 
tiene, digamos, ese sustento ... es mas debil, es mas vunerable ... 

... my previous experience, let's say academic... gives you confidence to go to the 
doctor, for example, to kind of do things in your normal life. But it's a little like 
feeling strengthened by that intellectual situation that allows you to gain con¬ 
fidence. And I have thought about this and I have seen how the people who don't 
have, let's say, this support... are weaker, more vulnerable. 

(Carlos, 4/12/03) 

What Carlos refers to here is a matter of social class linked to his background 
as an academic and the considerable cultural and social capital (Bourdieu 
1977b, 1984) that comes with this background. In recent versions of 
Bourdieu's oft-cited capital metaphors (e.g., Skeggs 2004), cultural capital is 
seen as an array of ever-evolving sociosemiotic resources that individuals 
draw on in contacts with others. These resources are about exhibiting the 
behavioural patterns (e.g., accent and attitude) valued in society, being asso¬ 
ciated with particular artefacts (e.g., knowing the 'good' books, having the 
right academic qualifications, having a tastefully decorated flat) and being 
connected to certain institutions (e.g., university and professional associa¬ 
tions). Meanwhile, social capital relates directly to these institutional con¬ 
tacts. It is about the connections to and relationships with less, equally or 
more powerful others: the greater the cultural capital of these others, the 
greater the social capital accrued by knowing them. 
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Carlos's case may be seen in terms of the considerable cultural capital and 
social capital that he is able to draw on as resources in his contacts with 
professionals and in other institutional encounters. However, these resources 
are mediated more by Spanish than English, or better said, are more 'invokable' 
in Spanish than in English. Given this state of affairs, it is interestingly to note 
that Carlos exhibits little or no desire to make up the difference between his 
Spanish-mediated and English-mediated selves. Indeed, it seems that his con¬ 
tacts with English, in which he is often not able to give as much of himself as he 
would be able to do in Spanish, have not had the effect of making him want to 
improve his English beyond his current level. His declassing, from university 
lecturer to porter, thus has not been a sufficient impetus to increase his contact 
with English and seek more opportunities to develop his communicative com¬ 
petence in this language. In short, he feels little sense of personal investment in 
English (Norton 2000); that is, he does not engage in conversation in English 
with a view to increasing his cultural and social capital in this language. 

This lack of interest in developing his English language skills is, in part, due 
to how he experiences most of his contacts in English. These contacts take 
place at work and they are either brief service encounters with the general 
public (e.g., 'Where is the loo?') or more casual conversations with his 
English-speaking colleagues, such as the one with Dan and Bob reproduced 
above. Regarding the former type of exchange, Carlos for the most part 
acquits himself well, especially because such contacts tend to be short, gen¬ 
erally involving only a few turns. By contrast, his more informal conversa¬ 
tions with colleagues are more extensive, although they are, as Carlos 
explains, no more rewarding for him. 

Indeed, in the English-mediated, white, working-class and male-dominant 
atmosphere in which he worked, Carlos found that he had little in common 
with his fellow workers. He was Colombian, mixed race in British census 
terms, a university lecturer by profession and not completely familiar with 
the kind of masculine subject positions adopted by his colleagues. As we see 
in the exchange with Dan and Bob, it was only football that he could talk 
about with his colleagues with any degree of enthusiasm. However, even with 
football, he could not always keep up with his colleagues as his account of the 
conversation with Dan and Bob suggests: 

Estoy escuchando y ya hay una parte de la conversation, que yo te digo, la 
pierdo porque la otra persona con quien habla ... tiene el problema, es 
tartamudo, y luego su diction, la forma de pronunciar, es muy cortante, y 
pierdo ya el animo, el interes, en la conversation. Entonces los dejo ya 
entre ellos alii. Yo estoy alii pero ... ((encogiendose de hombros)) 

I'm listening and there is a part of the conversation, that I tell you, I lose it because 
the other person he is talking to ... he has this problem, he stutters, and then his 
diction, how he pronounces, its very sharp, and I lose spirit, interest, in the 
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conversation. So, I just leave them there, to talk between themselves. I'm there but 
.. .((shrugging)) 

(Carlos, 6/2/04) 

Carlos as Spanish-speaking Latino or cosmopolitan Spanish 
speaker 

Carlos thus manifests a lack of engagement with and affiliation to English, 
and indeed he expresses a high degree of alienation towards most of the 
speakers of English with whom he comes into contact. Carlos might have 
been expected to seek potentially more rewarding contacts with fellow 
Colombians, or beyond Colombians, Spanish-speaking Latinos. However, 
when asked about this prospect, he was rather categorical, maintaining that 
he did not really see himself as part of such a community: 

Es curioso, David, porque trabajo en contacto con Colombianos basica- 
mente, y latinos en general. Pero por fuera, y estando ya en casa, no 
queremos el contacto con mas latinos, supuestamente porque queriamos 
desarrolar mas mi ingles o porque el nino tambien hablara mas ingles. Pero 
creo que [el contacto con SSLs] no esta funcionando al final del dia [por¬ 
que] son personas que tienen objetivos muy precisos. Por ejemplo, ellos 
necesitan trabajar un numero de horas por dia, que no les permite hacer 
una vida social muy amplia tampoco. Y luego, ya el tipo de actividades 
sociales a que ellos acuden, a mi no me interesan, por ejemplo, que es ir a 
beber y ir a bailar y ir a comer una comida que he comido durante todos los 
anos de mi vida ... no puedo compartir este tipo de cosas porque no, o sea 
no me llegan ... 

It's funny, David, because I work in contact with Colombians basically, and 
Latinos in general. But away from work, and being at home, we don't want 
contact with more Latinos, supposedly because we wanted to develop more my 
English or so that our son also could speak English. But I think that [the contact 
with SSLs ] doesn't really work at the end of the day [because] they are people with 
specific objectives. For example, they need to work a certain number of hours a 
day, which does not allow time to have a veiy broad social life either. And then 
I'm not interested in the type of social activities that they go to, for example, going 
out drinking, going out dancing and going out to eat a type of food that I have 
eaten every year of my life. I can't share this type of things just because they just 
aren't enough ... 

(Carlos, 12/9/03) 

In effect, it is once again Carlos's cultural and social capital that make him feel 
very different from the majority of SSLs with whom he comes in contact at 
work. On the one hand, he is university educated, with a middle-class 
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lifestyle. On the other hand, through his wife, he has access to social networks 
denied to most migrants. By contrast, most of these SSLs, to whom Carlos 
refers to in the third person, have not studied at university and they live a 
marginal life in London in social, economic and political terms. 

As I note elsewhere (Block 2006), Carlos's political consciousness pushed 
him towards contact with fellow SSLs, for example when he and his wife Kelly 
would attempt to help them solve some of their day-to-day problems. 
However, his background as a university lecturer, along with his more cos¬ 
mopolitan lifestyle, pushed him in a diametrically opposed direction, away 
from the majority of his compatriots and towards better-educated, middle- 
class Spanish speakers. He explains: 

... por casa vienen unos amigos espanoles que tienen profesiones, que 
estan desarrollando otro tipo de actividades, diferente a los latinos y claro 
es un nivel un poquito mas interesante. Tambien vienen a casa unos 
amigos argentinos que trabajan en esto de psicologia y algunos son profe- 
sores. Entonces es un poquito diferente ... 

Some Spanish friends come round who have professions, who are engaging in 
another type of activities, different from the Latinos and obviously it's a slightly 
more interesting level. Some Argentinian friends also come round who work in 
psychology and some of them are teachers. So it's a little different... 

(Carlos, 12/9/03) 

Carlos, thus, is an individual who is comfortable carrying out his life as much 
as possible in Spanish. In this sense, he adopts a form of cultural and linguistic 
maintenance. However, this maintenance is more cosmopolitan in nature, its 
reference point more a transnational community of university-educated 
Spanish speakers than a sense of being a Colombian or SSL in London. In 
other words, it is transnationalism more related to social class and language 
than to nationality (or geographical region) and language. 

In discussions of how the forces and flows of globalization impact on the 
movement of people around the world, David Harvey's (1989) concept of 
'time-space compression' is often invoked. Time-space compression means 
that via advanced technology and transportation, people can be in either 
physical or technologically mediated contact with one another much faster 
and more effectively and efficiently than has ever been the case in the past. 
The impact of this time-space compression has meant that the world is 
coming to be organized less vertically, along nation-state lines, and more 
horizontally, according to communities of shared interests and experiences 
(Perlmutter 1991). Thus there are progressively more and more communities 
which transcend nation-state boundaries and individuals who in much of 
their lives feel more allegiance and affinity to these communities than they 
do to the nation-states in which they reside. These communities are based on 
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a long list of shared experiences and orientations, such as: tastes in fashion, 
music, cinema, literature and so on; beliefs and opinions; and lifestyle 
options. In Carlos's case, the community of affiliation is based on interna¬ 
tional Spanish language and culture. 

Importantly, Carlos's affiliation to Spanish and well-educated cosmopoli¬ 
tan speakers of Spanish has had an impact on his English language develop¬ 
ment in that it has allowed him to reserve important parts of his day-to-day 
life - his family and his social life - for Spanish, not English. Because his 
English language use is confined primarily to the workplace, and because his 
workplace communication is in no way fulfilling, Carlos remains stabilized 
as a more or less competent speaker of English for the kinds of things he 
needs to do in English on the job. In a sense, there is not much in his input, 
shaped by some of the social factors I have mentioned in this section, that is 
challenging enough to push him towards richer and more sophisticated 
English language use. At the same time, as I note elsewhere (Block 2007b), 
he has not made any effort to use the kind of colloquial language that is 
typical in his colleagues' speech, such as the numerous morphological varia¬ 
tions on the word 'fuck'. Indeed, his English generally seems to be relatively 
bland as regards the use of expletives and other forms of emotional language 
that are deemed so important to the individual's sense of self in a language 
(Pavlenko 2006a). 

Conclusion 

In this chapter I have made a modest attempt to expand the analysis of an 
exchange by a second language learner, Carlos, moving from the more micro- 
linguistic level to broader issues related to his background and his life in London. 
My aim has been to suggest to the reader how the application of a bigger toolkit 
to the analysis of second language learning opportunities might illuminate our 
understanding of the learning process, providing us with information about 
what such opportunities mean to the individuals involved. Examining some - 
though certainly not all - aspects of Carlos's life, we come to understand that his 
exchanges at work with colleagues are not particularly important to Carlos as 
second language learning opportunities. However, they do not work as second 
language learning opportunities for reasons that are very different from those 
found elsewhere in SLA research focusing on adult migrants. 

For example, in her research with five migrant women in Canada, Bonny 
Norton (2000, 2001) examines issues of power in exchanges involving 
native and non-native speakers of English. She challenges the assumption 
made in much SLA research that 'those who speak regard those who listen as 
worthy to listen, and that those who listen regard those who speak as worthy 
to speak' (Norton 2000: 8), while focusing on how the women in her study 
developed subject positions as what Bourdieu (1977b) calls 'legitimate 
speakers', that is how they come to be accepted and fully functioning 
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members of the different communities of practice (Lave and Wenger 1991) 
with which they engage in their day-to-day lives. What Norton found was 
that all five women to varying degrees and in different ways struggled to 
move from peripheral participation in the communities of practice with 
which they engaged to full participation and their acceptance as valid and 
valued community members. 

For Carlos, however, acceptance in the English-mediated communities of 
practice with which he engages is not a salient issue. Nor does it seem to have 
ever been a goal for him. The contrast with Norton's informants is that he 
does not feel a need to develop this status with his co-workers or just about 
anyone else he comes into contact with in English. He is perfectly able to feel 
satisfied and confident about himself as a valid and valued interlocutor 
through his day-to-day use of Spanish at home, with friends and sometimes 
on the job. His strong affiliation to the imagined international community of 
educated Spanish speakers ultimately trumps all else as regards his ethnolin- 
guistic identity. 

The point in all of this is that a micro-analysis of Carlos's exchange with his 
two work colleagues would show us something about the development of his 
communicative competence within the conversation (or lack thereof) and 
presumably a selection of such examples, spread over several months, would 
show longer term development. Such research could be linked to theories of 
SLA, whereby certain interaction patterns and events are deemed to lead to 
acquisition more than others. This would provide an answer to the why 
question: Why did Carlos develop or not develop his communicative compe¬ 
tence within these exchanges? However, such research would not provide us 
with answers to the same why question moved outside the micro-level of 
linguistic interaction. Why, for example, in exchanges recorded over period 
of several months, did Carlos seem to make little progress, in linguistic terms, 
in pragmatic terms and in terms of his affiliation to and identification with 
English? SLA researchers moving slightly outside the level of the interaction, 
might adduce any number of individual factors, ranging from age to a lack of 
integrative motivation. However, as Pavlenko (2002) notes, these socio-psy- 
chological constructs prove to be relatively confining and deterministic in so 
much research and crucially, they tell us very little about individuals as social 
beings with social identities. Following Cole (1996) and others working 
within a sociocultural framework, we need to work at several levels, simulta¬ 
neously, or, in any case, in a back-and-forth manner. Thus we need to be 
attentive to: (1) the micro-genetic, that is changes occurring in the indivi¬ 
dual's mental functioning over the span of weeks, days, hours or even sec¬ 
onds; and (2) the ontogenetic, the individual's cognitive and psychological 
development over a lifetime. In addition, we need to add a third layer which 
encompasses larger social dimensions such as social identity, migration as a 
global phenomenon, engagements with different communities of practice, 
and so on. 
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Nearly two decades ago, Leo van Lier noted that in all research context 
must be delimited at some point, as researchers cannot take on board 
everything: 

Context may be regarded as extending, like ripples on a pond, in con¬ 
centric circles from any particular action or utterance. At some point we 
will have to draw a line and say: this is as far as we shall look. 

(van Lier 1988: 10) 

What I propose here is that in SLA research, we draw this line as far from the 
utterance or interactional level as possible, as we seek ever-more sophisticated 
understandings of second language acquisition. 
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Introduction 

One of the central goals of foreign and second language (L2) learning for 
many, albeit not all, learners is self-translation; that is, the ability to present 
oneself in complex and diverse ways as one would do in the native language, 
yet in terms understandable to target language speakers. In cases of typologi- 
cally similar languages and culturally similar communities, the achievement 
and display of this ability may pass unnoticed, but when the linguistic and 
cultural gap between the two speech communities is wide, self-translation 
becomes a daunting task (Pavlenko 1998, 2001, 2004). 

What opportunities to master new self-representation resources are 
offered to students in foreign language classrooms? In a recent paper, 
'Identity Options in Russian Textbooks', Shardakova and Pavlenko (2004) 
analysed two popular introductory Russian-language textbooks with regard 
to two types of identity options: imagined learners (targeted implicitly by 
the texts) and imagined interlocutors (invoked explicitly). They found that 
imagined learners were invariably able-bodied white heterosexual middle- 
class young people, members of the international elite, while their ima¬ 
gined interlocutors were upper- and middle-class members of Russian 
intelligentsia. Based on the results of their analysis, the authors argued 
that the books did not fully reflect the linguistic, social, ethnic and 
religious diversity of contemporary Russian society, nor did they address 
the full range of students in North American classrooms, obscuring the 
presence of Asian, Latino and African-American students, gay and lesbian 
students, disabled students, working-class students, or, for that matter, 
women. 

The authors further argued that the biases, omissions and oversimplifica¬ 
tions found in the texts 'represent lost opportunities for cross-cultural reflec¬ 
tion; they may also negatively affect the students and deprive them of 
important means of self-representation' (Shardakova and Pavlenko 2004: 
25). Notably, however, the researchers' analysis was limited to the textbooks. 
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In the present chapter, we will examine identity repertoires in the speech of 
advanced American students of Russian. 

Research design 

Objective. The aim of the present study was to examine resources for identity 
construction available to advanced American learners of Russian. While 
recognizing that linguistic repertoires are complex conglomerates of seman¬ 
tic, morphosyntactic, pragmatic and discursive resources, due to space con¬ 
straints we will limit our discussion to a single resource, namely identity 
terms used by the learners to construct their own and others' identities. We 
will identify the range of terms used and the contexts in which they were 
used, compare the uses of identity terms by learners and native speakers of 
Russian in the context of the same task, and try to understand the sources of 
the students' difficulties and errors. 

Method. To investigate the uses of identity terms we adopted a corpus- 
based approach to the study of learner language. In this approach, data are 
collected from a group of learners (here, advanced American learners of 
Russian) and from native speakers of the learners' L2 (here, Russian) 
similar to the learner group in terms of sociodemographic and socio- 
educational variables. The use of the native Russian corpus allowed us to 
identify the range of language variation in the target language and to 
judge the learners against a real, rather than an idealized, reference 
group. In the concluding section we will return to the implications of 
using such a native speaker standard. 

In selecting among different types of data we could have collected, we 
chose elicited life stories, that is, narratives about participants' personal experi¬ 
ences elicited through the use of a structured life story questionnaire, which 
asked questions about participants' childhood and school memories, family, 
friends, and career choices and aspirations (see Appendix 1). In doing so, the 
interview prompted the participants to categorize and name themselves and 
others involved in their life trajectories. 

Participants. The interviews were collected from two groups of participants: 

1. Thirty native speakers of Russian (21 females, 9 males) who had only 
minimal knowledge of either German, English or French, ages between 
18 and 21, undergraduate students at Tomsk State University, Russia; and 

2. Thirty advanced American learners of Russian (15 females, 15 males), 
undergraduate and graduate students enrolled in sixth- and seventh-level 
and in graduate-level Russian courses in the intensive immersion pro¬ 
gramme at the Middlebury Summer Russian School, Middlebury College, 
Vermont, United States. 
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The age range of the learners was wider than in the native speaker corpus: 
19 participants (9 females, 10 males) were between the ages of 19 and 24 
(mean = 22.2), 11 participants (6 females, 5 males) were between the ages of 
28 and 56 (mean = 35.7). While the students differed in the length of study of 
the language (range 1-16 years, mean = 5.3), their skills were relatively simi¬ 
lar. On a 7-point Likert scale where 1 equaled 'poor' and 7 'native-like', most 
saw themselves as best at reading (mean = 4.9) and weakest at writing (mean 
= 4.2) with listening (mean = 4.7) and speaking skills (mean = 4.3) some¬ 
where in between. 

Data collection and analysis. To collect the data for the study, we chose to 
conduct oral interviews, rather than elicit written answers, because oral 
narratives are more representative of spontaneous speech. Each participant 
was interviewed separately by a native speaker of Russian using the same 
protocol. All interviews were tape-recorded and subsequently transcribed by 
a native speaker of Russian. Identity terms were identified, counted and then 
subjected to thematic analysis which allowed us to separate them into three 
thematic categories (for lists of identity terms produced by each group see 
Appendixes 2 and 3). Because nouns constituted by far the largest category of 
identity terms in the narratives, they were chosen as the target lexical cate¬ 
gory for the analyses. Where relevant, however, we will extend our discussion 
to the uses of adjectives, noun phrases, suffixation and so on. 

The uses of identity terms by the two groups were analysed both quan¬ 
titatively and qualitatively. The quantitative analysis examined the influ¬ 
ence of the native language on the narrative length and the size and 
richness of the identity lexicon. The qualitative analysis considered simi¬ 
larities and differences in lexical choices made by native speakers and 
learners of Russian, and allowed us to identify clusters of identity terms 
that caused difficulties for the learners. Throughout the analysis, we dis¬ 
tinguished between lemmas (units of meaning or words) and tokens (lexical 
items or lexemes). 

Results 

Quantitative analysis 

A Kolmogorov-Smirnov test revealed that all of our data (life story length, 
proportion of identity term tokens per narrative) are normally distributed; 
the additional F-test showed no differences in variances between the 
native speaker and the learner corpora in reference to the above specified 
parameters. We therefore used parametric statistics (independent sample t- 
test and analyses of variance (ANOVA)) to analyse the data. Table 8.1 
summarizes the comparison of the American learner corpus and the 
Russian native speaker corpus in terms of size and lexical richness of 
identity vocabulary. 
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Table 8.1 Size and lexical richness in the life story corpora 



N of words 

N of 
identity 
term lemmas 

N of identity 
term tokens 

Lexical richness 
of the identity 
lexicon 

Russian corpus 

32,015 

147 

1,160 

0. 13 

n = 30 

mean= 1,067.2 

mean = 4.9 

mean = 38.7 


American 

24,225 

124 

780 

0.16 

learner 

mean = 807.5 

mean = 4.1 

mean = 26.0 


corpus 





n = 30 






In terms of narrative length, we found significant differences between 
Russian monolinguals and American learners (t = 2.61, df=58, p<0.05), 
with the American group producing shorter life stories (mean = 807.5 
words, SD = 409.7) than the Russian group (mean =1067.2 words, 
SD = 356.1). An ANOVA confirmed the significance of the language group 
effect (F = 6.8, df = 1, p < 0.05). This result is particularly interesting because 
in the analysis of elicited fictional narratives from the same two groups of 
participants, learners' narratives were significantly longer than those of 
native speakers of Russian (p< 0.003) (Pavlenko and Driagina 2007). One 
possible explanation is that the learners may have felt more comfortable 
with elicited fictional narratives, a task similar to picture and film descrip¬ 
tions required of them in their Russian classes. According to the comments 
made in the interviews and in the debriefing procedure, some students had 
little or no experience with self-translation in a coherent narrative format, 
with the focus on the content rather than on particular lexical items or 
grammatical structures. Their experiences with life story telling were often 
limited to tasks eliciting personal utterances in the form of a list (e.g., Things I 
like) or a dialogue; for example: 

(1) Moio ceMbio? Ofi, cko^lbko pa3 n cyiyna a stot 4 Manor. C nepBoro Kuacca. 

(My family? Oy, how many times did I do that dialogue. From the 
first grade on [what the speaker means here is 'from the first Russian 
class on'].) 

(Paul 1 , 20, international affairs major) 

American learners also used fewer identity term tokens than Russian mono¬ 
linguals (780 vs. 1160), but there was no significant difference between the 
two participant groups in terms of proportion of identity-term tokens in the 
overall corpus (t = 0, df=58, p = ns). The learners' overall identity lexicon 
was somewhat more limited than that of the Russian speakers (124 vs. 147 
lemmas); however, the richness of the identity lexicon was slightly higher in 
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the American learner corpus that in the native speaker corpus (0.16 vs. 0.13). 
Therefore, quantitatively, the learner and the native speaker corpora were not 
significantly different from each other in terms of identity vocabulary 
employed in the life stories. 

Qualitative analysis 

Our qualitative analysis tells a somewhat different story. The analysis con¬ 
sisted of two steps. First, we applied thematic analysis, which allowed us to 
subdivide our identity term corpus into three categories: (a) family member¬ 
ship, age and gender; (b) profession, occupation and class; and (c) other social 
affiliations and characteristics. We then compared the uses of terms in each 
category in the native speaker and in the learner corpus both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, and in the learner corpus we also analysed lexical choices in 
terms of correctness and appropriateness (for a full list of identity terms used 
by the two groups, see Appendixes 2 and 3). 

Family membership, age and gender 

Identity terms related to family membership, age and gender constituted the 
largest group in both corpora. In the native speaker corpus, 26.5 per cent of all 
identity lemmas and 53 per cent of all tokens fell into this group. In the 
American learner corpus, it was 25 per cent and 55.5 per cent respectively. 
Analysis of the learner corpus shows that the learners were well familiar with 
Russian kinship terms and used them appropriately and correctly (with the 
exception of the lemma knzen 'cousin' which is an archaic borrowing, not 
used in Modern Russian). They also demonstrated the mastery of basic age 
distinctions, differentiating, for instance, between devochka Tittle girl', 
devushka 'young woman', zhenshchina 'woman' and staruha 'old woman'. 

There are also, however, subtle differences in the use of family membership 
terms between the two participant groups. To begin with, the learner corpus is 
limited to kinship terms and forms of address. In turn, the native speaker 
corpus also contains a number of collective nouns which delineate belonging¬ 
ness to one's circle of family, relatives and close friends: rodnye (a language- 
specific term referring to 'people related by blood or very close spiritually, 
emotionally'), rodnia (a related and more colloquial term synonymous to 
rodnye or rodstvenniki 'relatives'), blizkie ('circle of the closest, dear people'), 
lubimye ('loved ones'). These collective nouns, derived from adjectives signify¬ 
ing affection, function not simply as kinship terms but as emotional member¬ 
ship references, saturated with feelings of closeness and intimacy. As seen in 
examples below, they were employed by Russian speakers to sustain the emo¬ 
tional warmth of passages in which they discussed their family members: 

(2) FI Bcer4a c-c 6ouhinoh rop^ocTbio roBopro o CBoeh poAime, to ecTb n Ty4a 
npue3>Kaio, y Mena oTKpbiBaeTcn BTopoe 4bixaHne, SyKBaubHo bot 3Ta 
bot npupo4a, bot bto bot ycnoKoeHiie, m3o6 nune cj>pyKTOB, to ecTb 
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pc> 4 Hbie, 6^M3Kiie, 4py3M, xoTopbie Memi/a to ecTB c KOTopHMM a yace 
no 44 epacMBaio oiHomeHM Tenubie, iimchho c 4 eTCKiix ueT ... 

(I always speak about my motherland with-with great pride, that is, I 
come there, I get a second wind, literally this nature, this this serenity, 
abundance of fruit, that is [dear] relatives ( rodnye ), close ones ( blizkie ), 
friends ( druzia ), who/uhm, with whom I keep a warm relationship, 
precisely from childhood ...) 

(Lera, 20, engineering major) 

(3) CeMKH ... Hy ... ceMbH y Mena iiHTepecHaii, Bee uk> 6 mM bie, MaMa, nana, 
SpaTMK ... Mua 4 inuM. 

(Family ... well ... my family is interesting, all my loved ones ( lubi- 
mye), Mom, Dad, little brother (bratik DIMINUTIVE) ... younger.) 

(Olga, 20, engineering major) 

Native speakers of Russian also favoured adjectives from which these collec¬ 
tive nouns are derived. Thus, adjectives rodnoi ('related by blood or spiri¬ 
tually'), lubimyi ('loved, beloved') and blizkii ('close') frequently appeared as 
modifiers of such terms as drug (friend), druzia ('friends'), otnoshenia ('rela¬ 
tionship'), brat ('brother'), gorod ('town'), chelovek ('person'), ludi ('people') 
(55 tokens). As mentioned earlier, rodnoi ('close, native') is an untranslatable 
Russian word that presents a person as a blood relative even if they are not an 
actual member of the family in question; this meaning also extends to meta¬ 
phoric usages of the word, bringing in emotional overtones absent from the 
English term 'native' (Levontina 2005; Wierzbicka 1997); for example: 

(4) 51 oueHb ak>6aio cbomx po 4 MTeueM, cxyuaio, noTOMy hto yace ueTbipe 
Mecnqa mx He BM 4 ena, Bee paBHo 4 omom TiiHeT, xax ... Hy Bee paBHo ... 
xot 3 i, KOHeuHo, Tomck yace xax 6 bi crau po 4 Hoh 40 M. 

(I love my parents very much, miss them, because [I] haven't seen 
them for four months now, [I] still really want to go home, well... still 
... although, of course, Tomsk already became like home [rodnoi dom, 
literally 'native, related/ kin home'].) 

(Sasha, 20, engineering major) 

Interestingly, while American learners did not use the nouns in this semantic 
domain, they are beginning to appropriate the adjectives: we found 11 tokens 
of rodnoi, blizkii and lubimyi in their narratives; for example: 

(5) A Mo>xeT 6 biTb 4 eoiTb ueT Ha3a4 mom po 4 MTeun, to ecTb MaMa m othmm, 
nepeMecTMHMCb b BamMHTTOH ..., Tax hto n He 3Haro hobbim 40 M Tax 
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xoporno. TaK uto aas i Mena, a curiTaio, uto KaK 6m poAHoh aom mam 
ceMeiiHMM aom, bto nepBMM aom Bce-TaKM aah MeHa. 

(And maybe ten years ago my parents, that is mother and stepfather, 
moved to Washington ..., so I don't know the new house that well. 
So for me I consider that the native home ( rodnoi dom) or family home 
is still the first house for me.) 

(Ben, 31, graduate student in Slavic languages and literature) 

Another feature that differentiates the native speaker corpus from the learner 
corpus is the use of kinship terms, such as dedushka ('grandpa'), diaden'ka 
('uncle'; colloq.), teten'ka ('auntie'; colloq.) and bratok ('brother'; colloq), in 
reference to non-family members. Levontina (2005) comments that the 
metaphor of kinship is widely used in colloquial Russian for a variety of 
affective purposes, most often to signal a warm quasi-kin relationship, and 
at times also to signal a somewhat dismissive attitude; for example: 

(6) 51 6bi xoTeua TaM nopa6oTaTB. TeM 6ouee KaK 6m y Hac cneuMauiicroB 
TaKux c BMCiroiM o6pa30BaHueM Hery, Hy TaM yxce KaK 6m Bee TaKue 
CTapBie TeTeHbKM pa6oTaiOT, Hy, ecTb KaK 6m nepcneKTiiBM HaBepHo. 

(I would like to work for a while there. Especially because we are lacking 
such specialists with higher education, well, it's like old ladies [teten'ki; 
literally aunties] are working there, so there is a future in this, probably.) 

(Larissa, 20, engineering major) 

Similar trends are seen in the use of diminutives and expressive derivation. 
Native speakers of Russian use more diminutive nouns when speaking of 
others in their circle than do American learners (19 tokens vs. 5 tokens, 
excluding nouns that are inherently diminutive in form, e.g., devochka 
('girl'), babushka ('grandmother')). This difference in usage once again reflects 
a linguistic and cultural difference: While there are some diminutives in 
English (e.g., Mommy, kiddie, auntie), in Russian the use of diminutives 
and expressive derivation of personal names (e.g., Elena > Lenochka (Tittle 
Helen')) is widespread, diminutive suffixes play a prominent role in personal 
interactions by signalling feelings of warmth, affection and intimacy 
(Wierzbicka 1984, 1992); for example: 

(7) Y Memi MaMa, nana, ecTb eme MuaAuiMM 6paTnniKa, Ha ueTbipe roAa 
Mera MnaAine, TlaBniiK. 

(I have Mom, Dad, there is also a little brother ( bratishka DIM.), four 
years younger than me, Pavlik [< Pavel, expressive derivation].) 

(Lena, 20, business and management major) 
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A few learners, however, have begun to appropriate these language- and 
culture-specific uses of diminutives; for example: 

( 8 ) Ecum Mon MaMa paccrpoMuacb mam uto-to cuyuMuacb, co/co 6 aKa 3HaeT m 
cpa3y k Hew n 04 X 04 MT m 'He nuaub, MaMouxa, noacauyMCTa'. 

(If my Mom is upset or something happened the do/dog knows and 
right away comes to her and 'Don't cry, Mommy [mamochka, DIM], 
please'.) 

(Laura, 23, Russian major) 

Overall, however, we see that advanced learners in our study use kinship-, 
age- and gender-related terms appropriately in their literal meanings, but do 
not yet have mastery of their metaphoric extensions to non-blood relatives, 
of the nouns in the semantic domain of rodnoi/blizkii ('close one'), and of 
affective uses of the kinship terms, diminutives and expressive derivation. 

Profession, occupation and class 

The second category of identity terms in our analysis is profession or occupa¬ 
tion of the life story protagonists (42.2 per cent of all lemmas and 16 per cent 
of all tokens in the native speaker corpus, and 47.5 per cent and 23.7 per cent 
respectively in the learner one). The American learners used 50 different 
Russian terms for various professions and occupations, closely approximating 
the breadth of the native speaker lexicon. At the same time, 22 per cent of the 
terms (41 tokens) were used by the learners inappropriately. These errors can 
be subdivided into three types. The first type involves formal errors, whereby 
the learners distort the phonological or morphological form of the word; for 
example: 

(9) 51 Bbipoc b MHoro MecTax ... 4 a, x a b ceMb uiTaTax. noTOMy uto mom 
OT en 6 bl A *UBeTOmMK / UBeTOmMKOM, OH paOoTa A B nepKOBb/B nepKOBM. 

(I grew up in many places ... yes, I lived in seven states, because my 
father was tsvetoshchik /tsvetoshchikom [should be svyashchennikom 
('minister')], he worked at the church/at the church [changes the 
ending].) 

(Jeff, 24, graduate student in international studies) 

The second type involves cases where learners simply lacked the appropriate 
terms and code-switched to English in order to fill their lexical gaps; for 
example: 

(10) IT moj CTapman cecrpa ... OHa ... paSoTaeT KeM-HM 6 y 4 b. OHa 6 biua 
* social worker. 
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(And my older sister ... she ... works as someone. She was a social 
worker.) 

(Paul, 20, international affairs major) 

(11) /\a, a mos MaMa OHa pa6oTaua/oHa 6biua yuMTeub aMepuKaHCKOM 
MCTOpim, HO M nOTOM, OHa, Hy, node MOM SpaT p 04 Mu/p 04 MHMCb/ 
poAMHcn oH/oHa 6oubme He padoTaua / Hy OHa pahoTana KaK, n He 
3Haio KaK CKa3aTb, c HanoraMM, He 3Haio, *consultant mam hto-to ... 

(Yes, and my mother she worked/she was a teacher of American 
history, but and later, she, well, after my brother was bo/born/born 
she/she no longer worked/ well, she worked as a, I don't know how 
to say, with taxes, I don't know, consultant or something...) 

(Laura, 20, Russian major) 

(12) Ay Memi 6paT ecTb, npocTo uenoBeK TaKoii ((cMeeroi)). Aaa ho oh 6y4eT 
CTaTb * lieutenant b apMim ... 

(And I have a brother, simply such a person ((laughs)) Aah but he 
will become a lieutenant in the army ... 

(Mark, 21, Spanish major) 

The learners also experienced lexical difficulties in discussing class issues, 
appealing to circumlocution and direct speech to overcome vocabulary lim¬ 
itations and to transmit the American notions of class; for example: 

(13) Ofi, mom oTen; oh paOoTaeT iuothmom m oh Bna4eneu CBoero 6ri3He:ca. 
Oh 6onee-MeHee ycneiHHBiM, 6onee-MeHee OoraTbifi, ho mbi/mh KaK 
cpe 4 HMfi Kuacc. Mh He KaK 'O, mom OTen tohbko Bpau, m Moa MaMa 
*wpucm. Mbi cpe4HMM Kuacc'. 3 to KaK HacTonmiiM cpe4HMfi icracc. M 
y Hac ecTb muhusbh m TaK 4anee. 

(Oy, my father, he works as a carpenter and he is the owner of his 
business. He is more or less successful, more or less rich, but we/ we 
are middle-class. We are not like 'Oh, my father is only a doctor, and 
my mother a iurist. We are middle-class.' This is real middle-class. 
We have a minivan [lexical borrowing] etc.) 

(Paul, 20, international affairs major) 

Interestingly, while iurist is one possible translation of the term 'lawyer', in 
the present context it does not work, because the core meaning of the term 
iurist is a 'legal specialist' or 'legal consultant'. To convey the notion of a 
'wealthy lawyer', the speaker would need a different word, advokat ('defence 
lawyer'). This error, stemming from the fact that the English-language 
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category of 'lawyer' is quite broad while the corresponding Russian domain is 
more differentiated, exemplifies the third category, semantic errors. 2 

Somewhat unexpectedly, the learners - undergraduate and graduate stu¬ 
dents themselves - made the most errors when using academic terms. For 
instance, Russian differentiates between 'secondary school students' ( uche - 
niki, shkol'niki ) and 'college or university students' ( studenty ). Consequently, 
when describing their secondary school experience, native Russian speakers 
used such terms as odnoklassnik/odnoklassnitsa ('male/female classmate'; 17 
tokens), shkol'nik ('schoolchild'; 1 token), and uchenik ('pupil'; 2 tokens). It is 
only in discussions of their experiences in higher education that they used 
the word student ('college/university student'; 7 tokens). In English, on the 
other hand, the term 'student' has a very broad semantic scope, referring not 
only to college and university but also to secondary school students. It is not 
surprising, then, that several American learners committed first language (LI) 
transfer, mistakenly extending the use of the Russian word student to pre¬ 
college studies, both in secondary school and even in the nursery school (12 
erroneous tokens); for example: 

(14) ... a/ si 6m a *cmydewnoM HeivieuKoro xi3biKa m a/a Bcer4a xoTeu M3yuaT b 
u/caMbiii crpaHHbiM n3HK, m Kor^a a 6h a Ha/B niKoae, bto 6b ia 
HeMeuKMM, m ceiiuac b Kouue4»ce a/a M3yuaio pyccx/pyccKMM a3biK ... 

(... I/I was a student of German, and I/I always wanted to study the st/ 
strangest language, and when I was in/at school, it was German, and 
now in college I/I study Russian ...) 

(George, 20, history major) 

(15) Ho a 6 biu HeinoxHM *cmydewnoM, n Kor4a MHe 6 biho 04MHHa4uaTB uer, 
a HauMHa a Kax cneuiiaubHyio uiKouy xax 4 aa ocobeHHBix xopoirrax 
*cmydeumo6 uMTepaTypbi n iiCTopnM m couMaubHbix Beipeii m 
counaubHbix/ couMaubHbix y^eHbix mam ^ito-to. He 3 Haro. 

(But I was not a bad student, and when I was 11 years old, I began a 
special school, for particularly good students of literature and history 
and social things and social/social scholars or something, I don't 
know.) 

0ohn, 20, history major) 

The learners also misused the term professor (20 tokens, all erroneous). This 
term is also only a partial cognate of the Russian word professor. In English, 
'professor' may function as a rank term and as a form of address for a variety of 
college- and university- level instructors. In Russian, on the other hand, the 
use of the term is limited to those occupying the rank similar to that of a full 
professor in the United States or a Chair in the United Kingdom. School 
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teachers are referred to as uchitelia ('teachers') or prepodavateli ('instructors) 
and college faculty as prepodavateli ('instructors'); for example: 

(16) Hy, MaMa npeno^aBaTeueM - oHa paboTaeT npeno4aBaTeueM b Moeh 

niKoue, rue n yuuuoi. 

(Well, Mom is a teacher [instructor] - she works as a teacher [instruc¬ 
tor] at the very school where I studied.) 

(Aleksei, 21, engineering major) 

The learners, however, once again committed semantic extension driven 
by the LI transfer and used the term professor to refer to their university 
instructors or even school teachers, as in the discussion of high school 
below: 

(17) 51 6biua oTuuuHan *anydemnKa u ... n mhoto uicraua m n znobnua 
pucoBaTB m ... pa3roBapuBaTh KOHeuHo. J/I n/Bcerua *teacher/*mmepu 
*npo<f>eccopu ecetda 6bi\u cepdumu m Mem. 

(I was an excellent student and I... read a lot and I liked to draw and 
... talk of course. And I/always teachers . .. teachery [lexical borrow¬ 
ing], professors were angry at me.) 

(Mary, 20, Russian area studies major) 

While it is understandable that such partial cognates may lead to semantic 
extension in beginning students of Russian, it was unexpected to discover 
that these errors systematically appear in the speech of advanced students. 
Most introductory and intermediate textbooks present students with a full set 
of terms referring to students and teachers, or at least differentiate between 
college and secondary school students and instructors (e.g., Kagan and Miller 
1996; Martin and Zaitsev 2001; Morris, Vyatyutnev and Vokhmina 1993; 
Rosengrant and Lifschitz 1996). Kagan and Miller (1996: 395), for instance, 
differentiate between shkol'nik/shkol'nitsa (elementary school student), uche- 
nik/uchenitsa (school student), student/studentka (college student), and aspir- 
ant/aspirantka (graduate student). 

Without further inquiry into acquisition of these terms it is impossible to 
determine precisely why these distinctions have not been acquired by the 
students in our study yet the data strongly suggest that further attention 
needs to be paid to the teaching of these identity categories. Considering 
the centrality of academic terminology for the students' presentation of self, 
we argue that, in order to avoid fossilization of semantic extensions, aca¬ 
demic identity terms - and in particular false and partial cognates - need to be 
introduced in the teaching materials early on, repeatedly, and in a contex¬ 
tualized and contrastive manner that helps the learners to differentiate 
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systematically between different types of students and teachers and thus 
avoid misunderstandings in communication with their Russian 
interlocutors. 

Other social affiliations and characteristics 

The third category in our study involved references to social affiliations and 
characteristics (29.3 per cent of lemmas and 31 per cent of tokens in the 
native speaker corpus, and 27.5 per cent of lemmas and 20.8 per cent of 
tokens in the learner corpus). Both native speakers and American learners of 
Russian employed a wide variety of terms to refer to their own and others' 
social affiliations and characteristics, although native speakers demonstrated 
a slightly more diverse lexical repertoire than the learners (43 vs. 34 lemmas 
respectively). 

The learners also exhibited three types of errors in references to social 
affiliations. The first type of error was semantic extension, this time in the 
domain of friendship. Native speakers of Russian systematically distinguished 
between different types of friends and acquaintances, such as drug/podruga 
('close male/ female friend'; 158 tokens), znakomyi ('acquaintance'; 33 tokens), 
priyatel' ('person one is in a friendly, affectionate relationship with'; 5 tokens) 
and tovarishch ('comrade, friend, mate'; 2 tokens); for example: 

(18) Hy y Mena Tax, a Moiy CKa3aTt, hto y MeHa b npiiHunne 6oui>me He 
Apy3eM, a npuriTeneM, Taxiix oueHt 6hii3kmx MHe uro^eM / TaxMx 4py3eh 
oueHb 6um3kmx y MeHa Mauo xax 6m. Hy bot npnsrreueM, 3HaxoMbix 
MHoro, ecTb c xeM noiiTM, TaM, noBeceniiTbca, ho hto6bi c xeM-To Taioie 
bot 6bihm oueHB 6uM3KMe oTHomeHiia Taxiix nio^ed Maao. 

(Well, I can say that actually that I have more priyateli rather than 
druz'ya, it's like very close/such close druz'ya I have very few. But I 
have many priyateli, znakomye, I have people to go out with, to have 
fun, but to have a very close relationship with, I have very few such 
people.) 

(Larissa, 20, engineering major) 

The use of these terms by the speaker reflects a central characteristic of 
Russian discourse, frequently discussed by linguists - categorical distinctions 
made between close friends ( drug/podruga ) and various types of acquaintances 
(Shmelyov 2005; Wierzbicka 1997, 1999). In contrast, in English the word 
'friend' has a much broader semantic scope and can be used in reference to 
close friends and recent acquaintances alike. In accordance with the English- 
language pattern, American learners of Russian used the terms drug/podruga 
54 times, with only one mention of znakomyi and priyatel'. 

Similar to the case of academic identity terms, this performance reflects LI 
transfer of a conceptual category delineated by English into Russian: the 
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learners are either unable or unwilling to utilize the full Russian lexicon of 
friendship. While it is the learners' choice whether or not to attend to the 
specificity of social relationships in their speech, they should be made aware 
of the importance that Russians place on identifying someone as a friend: 
overuse of the term drug (friend) can lead to misunderstanding, awkward¬ 
ness or perception of the speaker as a shallow person by the Russian 
interlocutors. 

The second set of errors involved substitution of ethnic and national 
identity nouns with adjectives; for example: 

(19) Mon MaMa caMa pyccKan, *6eAopyccKan ... 

(My mother herself is Russian, Belorussian [should have been 

deAopycxa )...) 

(Steve, 24, graduate student in Russian) 

(20) ... Hy b Moeii mKo^re Bee 6mam *wnaAbHHCKue m 3to 6ma HTauMHCKnh 
pauoH ... 

(... in my school everyone was Italian [should have been umaAbmubi] 
and it was an Italian area ...) 

(Kate, 23, graduate student in Russian) 

( 21 ) Oh, y Mena 6 oabmaa npuaH4CKaa ceMha, bto He pe4Ko b Hbio-llopKe. 
Tbi eBpeh, *upAaHdcKUU mam *umaAbsiHCKUU, ec am tbi aoiBemb b Hbk>- 
flopKe. M pyccKnh KOHeUHO ... 

(Oy, I have a big Irish family, this is not a rarity in New York. You are 
a Jew, Irish or Italian [should have been upAcmdeu uau umaAbimey], if 
you live in New York. And Russian of course ...) 

(Paul, 20, international affairs major) 

These category errors also stem from transfer, as English uses the same words 
as ethnic and national identity adjectives and nouns, both single and collec¬ 
tive. Russian, on the other hand, has distinct nouns and adjectives in this 
category (e.g., frantsuz/frantsuzhenka : 'French (person)' (noun, masc. and 
fem.), frantsuzy: 'the French' (collective noun), ffantsuzskii/ffantsuzskaia: 
'French' (adjective, masc and fem)). The most notable exception in Russian 
is, in fact, the word 'Russian' itself, where the same form russkii (masc.)/ 
russkaia (fem.) is used both as a noun and as an adjective. In the majority of 
the other cases students are asked to learn corresponding adjectives and 
nouns. Yet, even though they are warned against confusing the two cate¬ 
gories and offered the appropriate vocabulary from the introductory level on, 
for some learners the confusion between structural categories persists. 
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The third set of problems involved cases where translation equivalents do 
not exist or at least are unfamiliar to the students. In these cases the students 
resorted to code-switching in characterizing people; for example: 

(22) Emu ouem> Tpy^Ho M 3 - 3 a Toro KaK a/Mera cunTaun xax *scapegoat, hto n 
4,eTH xax Bcer^a CMeazincb Ha Mera. 

(It was very difficult because I/I was considered a scapegoat, and 
children always laughed at me.) 

(Laura, 20, Russian major) 

(23) OHa caMan yMHan/ caMMM yMHMM ueuoBeK b Moeh ceMte ... Ho oHa 
oueHB, ho OHa doubmoii *nerd, n eh TaK uyTb-uyrb rpycTHo b mKoue. 

(She is the smartest/the smartest member of my family ... But she is 
very, she is a big nerd, and it is somewhat sad in school for her.) 

(Paul, 20, international affairs major) 

We are not however concerned about this code-switching, especially becau- 
sethe switches appeared in interviews with a speaker bilingual in Russian and 
English. It is quite possible that in conversations with Russian speakers who 
are not fluent in English, the learners would express these meanings differ¬ 
ently, for instance, appealing to circumlocution. 

Discussion and conclusions 

To sum up, the American learner corpus in our study contains numerous 
instances of correct and appropriate uses of identity terms referring to kin¬ 
ship, profession, social affiliations, age, gender, looks and personality. At the 
same time, the learners' usage differs qualitatively from that of native speak¬ 
ers of Russian, exhibiting the following distinguishing characteristics: (a) 
semantic and conceptual transfer evident in semantic extensions; (b) struc¬ 
tural transfer; (c) lexical gaps evident in instances of code-switching and 
lexical borrowing; (d) narrow, and mainly literal, scope or reference; and (e) 
reduced affective range. The finding that the students have a reduced affec¬ 
tive range of identity terms, seen in the lack of mastery of metaphoric uses of 
kinship terms, diminutives and expressive derivation, is consistent with our 
overall finding that advanced American learners of Russian have difficulties 
with authentic emotional expression and description in their L2 Russian 
(Pavlenko and Driagina 2007). 

Together, these errors and weaknesses signal three main problems in self¬ 
translation and self-representation. The instances of code-switching and lex¬ 
ical borrowing suggest that sometimes the learners do not know how to map 
their own reality appropriately onto the Russian semantic map. This is a 
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common problem that stems not only from lexical gaps but also from social 
and cultural differences between the two speech communities. Second, taken 
together, lexical gaps, the lack of metaphoric extensions, and reduced affec¬ 
tive range suggest that the students have a somewhat limited array of 
resources at their disposal, which is also to be expected in the case of class¬ 
room learners. A more disconcerting problem is presented by the cases where 
students map their own reality inappropriately onto Russian, as seen in the 
transfer of the all-encompassing LI categories 'friend', 'lawyer', 'professor' 
and 'student' into the L2. These instances of semantic and possibly concep¬ 
tual transfer reflect a lack of understanding of the internal structure of impor¬ 
tant Russian identity categories, all of which are more semantically 
differentiated than their English counterparts. 

Unfortunately, we have been unable to elicit any references to race, sexu¬ 
ality or (dis)ability. It is unclear whether these references did not occur 
because of the students' lack of relevant vocabulary, because of the limited 
scope of our questionnaire, or because of the students' perceptions of these 
topics as irrelevant or taboo. Consequently, we were unable to address 
Shardakova and Pavlenko's (2004) arguments about the effects of omission 
of this vocabulary in the Russian textbooks. We did, however, identify an 
even more important problem - the fact that semantic and structural non¬ 
equivalences lead to difficulties in acquisition and use even for those identity 
terms that are well-represented in the textbooks. 

A major limitation of the corpus analysed here is the lack of any descriptions 
of negotiation of identities with Russian-speaking interlocutors. This limitation 
is intentional and can be explained by our criteria for participant selection. 
Because we were interested in learners who acquired their identity repertoires 
primarily through classroom instruction, our learner group included only a few 
learners who had any experience in the Russian-speaking context. In order to 
see how cross-cultural contact is perceived and experienced, and how it trans¬ 
forms and expands learners' identity repertoires, future studies could examine 
identity repertoires of American learners before, during and after a study abroad 
experience, where most, if not all, will have had numerous attempts at self¬ 
translation in interactions with Russian interlocutors. 

Another limitation of our findings is the exclusive focus on identity terms 
and, more specifically, nouns. While we found this focus to be extremely 
informative and well-linked to presentation of the terms in foreign language 
textbooks, in future studies it would be important to consider a full range of 
semantic, morphosyntactic, pragmatic and prosodic self-presentation 
resources used by the students. 

We also realize that the approach taken here can be seen as an imposition of 
native speaker standard, and perhaps even of monolingual bias. We argue, 
however, that this approach is in fact consistent with the multicompetence 
model and the L2 user perspective (Cook 2002). To begin with, we take an 
emic - that is, student - perspective on the goals of our study, which is 
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consistent with the L2 user approach (Pavlenko 2002). The participants in our 
study do want to be compared to native speakers of Russian, not because this 
is who they want to be, but because these are their prospective interlocutors 
with whom they have to reach an understanding. And since semantic errors 
outlined above will affect communication, the students are interested in 
knowing where and how they can fine-tune their uses and interpretations 
of identity terms. 

Second, in accordance with the multicompetence perspective, we acknowl¬ 
edge the hybrid and multilingual nature of their repertoires and do not 
exhibit concern with formal errors that do not affect communication, nor 
with code-switching and lexical borrowing. Rather, we are concerned with 
'hidden' semantic errors whereby students impose their own worldview onto 
the new reality and miss out on the opportunity to learn new ways of 
presenting and interpreting identities. 

Most importantly, in line with the multicompetence model, we are con¬ 
cerned with self-translation, that is with ways in which L2 users of Russian 
appeal to their linguistic repertoires to translate what is often untranslatable, 
their identities as Americans, into Russian. We do not expect that they will 
create artificial Russian identities for themselves. Rather, we are concerned 
with providing them with adequate means of self-expression and with alert¬ 
ing them to conceptual non-equivalences. 

Our inquiry suggests that to acquire a fuller range of Russian identity terms 
and thus new interpretive repertoires, the learners will need a variety of 
consciousness-raising and noticing activities focused on cross-linguistic dif¬ 
ferences between Russian and English identity terms. For the learners to 
internalize the terms non-equivalent to English, more opportunities must 
be created in the classroom to discuss topics relevant to their lives and 
identities and more space for tasks that appeal to their motivation and ignite 
interest in expressing themselves through the means of the Russian language. 

Notes 

1. To protect the confidentiality of participants, all names have been changed. 

2. Without further inquiry we cannot decide whether all of these errors also represent 
the case of conceptual transfer, consequently, we will use the more moderate term 
'semantic'. 
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APPENDIX 1 

Life Story Interview Guide 

1. When and where were you born? 

2. Please tell me about your childhood. 

3. When and where did you go to school? 

4. Please tell me about your school years. 

5. Where were you and how old were you when the Soviet Union ceased to exist? 
(Only for Russian participants) 

6. Please tell me about ways in which you managed life in the Soviet Union and ways 
in which you managed life in Russia. (Only for Russian participants) 

7. Please tell me about your current educational status and your future plans. 

8. Please tell me about your career plans and why you decided to choose your 
particular career. 

9. Please tell me about your family. 

10. Please tell me about your friends. 
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APPENDIX 2 

Identity Terms in the Russian Corpus 

(Total lemmas = 147, tokens = 1160) 


Family membership, age Profession, occupation, Other social affiliations and 

and gender and class characteristics 

(lemmas = 39; 26.5%; (lemmas = 65; 44.2% (lemmas = 43; 29.3% 

tokens = 616; 53%) tokens = 184; 16%) tokens = 360; 31%) 


6a6yniKa (grandma) 32 

6aH3Kue (close people) 2 

6/1h:3h;iiiikh (dim., twins) 1 
6paT (brother) 57 
6paTiiK (dim., brother) 1 
6paramKa (dim., brother) 2 
B3pocai>ie (adults) 6 

4 eB 0 >rKa (little girl) 12 

4 eB>roHKa (dim., girl) 3 

/i,enyrrn<a (young woman; 
girlfriend) 17 

4 eq (grandfather) 4 
4 e 4 yniKa (grandpa) 7 
4Boiopo4HbiM 6paT (male 
cousin) 3 

4 onKa (dim., daughter) 2 

4 onb (daughter) 2 
4 H 4 eHbKa (col., dim., man) 1 

*eHa (wife) 4 

xemquHa (woman) 10 
aioOuMbie (loved ones) 2 
MaabMHK (boy) 7 

MmsiimKa (dim., boy) 6 

MaMa (Mom) 86 
MaTyimca (dim., Mom) 1 


aBTOMexamiK (auto 
mechanic) 1 
a4MHHMcrpaTop 
(administrator) 3 
ay 4 MTop (auditor) 2 
6 aKaaaBp (bachelor) 3 
6 aH 4 MT (bandit) 1 
SyxranTep (accountant) 2 
B 04 MTenb (driver) 5 

BoenuTaTeab (pre-school 
teacher) 2 
Bpan (doctor) 3 

4 upeKTop (director) 5 

4 Mcnemep (dispatcher) 1 
4 BoeiHMK (poor student) 1 
40 M 0 x 03 BiiKa (housewife) 1 
3 aB 04 una (ringleader) 1 

3 aByn (school head¬ 
master) 3 

MHxeirep (engineer) 25 
iiHcneKTop (inspector) 1 

ncTopuHKa (col., history 
teacher) 1 

KOHcynbTaHT (consultant) 1 
an 4 ep (leader) 2 
auHrBMCT (linguist) 1 

Mannp (house-painter) 1 

Me 4 MK (medic) 1 
MeHe 4 *ep (manager) 7 


SoaeabmuK (sports fan) 1 

GpaTKM (col., gangsters) 1 

BbinycKHMKH (alumni) 1 
rpa>K 4 aHMH (masc., citizen) 1 
4 pyr (friend) 128 
3 eMnnK (fellow-townsman) 4 
uraKoviF.in (masc., 
acquaintance) 33 
MH 4 MBM 4 yyM (individual) 1 

MHoropo 4 HHa (fern., person 
from out of town) 1 


MHoerpaHeu (masc., foreigner) 1 
xa 3 ax (masc., Kazakh) 1 
Ka3axcraHeu (masc., citizen of 
Kazakhstan) 1 

Konnera (colleague) 2 

KOMMyHucT (communist) 1 
nuHHOCTb (persona, 
personality) 3 

moSMMiiqa (fem., favorite) 1 

mo 4 M (people) 53 
Hapo 4 (collective, people) 2 
04 H 0 rpynnHiiK (masc., group- 
mate in university) 6 
04 H 0 rpynnHiiqa (fem., group- 
mate in university) 2 
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MaTb (mother) 8 

My* (husband) 5 

My*inHa (man, male) 4 
OTeij (father) 25 

nana (Dad) 50 

napeHb (guy, boyfriend) 16 

naeMflHHMqa (niece) 1 
peSeHOK (child) 45 
po 4 iiTeaM (parents) 151 

po 4 Hbie (relatives) 1 
P 04 H 51 (col., relatives) 1 
po 4 CTBeHHMK (relative) 8 

cecrpa (sister) 21 
cecrpeHKa (dim., sister) 7 

cbiH (son) 4 

TeTeHbKa (col., dim., 
woman) 1 


MeTpoaor (metrology 
engineer) 2 

MexaHii3aTop (mechanical 
engineer) 1 

MexaHMK (mechanic) 2 

MMUMimoHep (militia 
man) 1 

HaqaabHiiK (boss) 2 

HHneqKa (dim., care-giver) 1 
oxpaHHiiK (guard) 2 
nepeB 04 HMK (interpreter) 1 

noBap (cook) 1 
npe3n4eHT (president) 2 
iipeno/rana ro/ib (teacher; 
instructor) 9 

nporpaMMiicr 
(programmer) 1 
npopaS (work 
superintendent) 1 
ncnxouor (psychologist) 2 

pa6oMMii (worker) 3 
pa4uoonepaTop (radio 
technician) 1 
pyK 0 B 04 MTeuh (manager) 8 
cepTMt[)MKaTop (certifier) 1 
cneunauMCT (specialist) 4 
CTaH4apTir3aTop (standard 
controller) 1 
CTOMaToaor (dentist) 1 
CTpoMTeab (construction 
worker) 3 

CTy 4 eHT (student) 4 
TOKapb (turner) 4 
TpaKTopncT (tractor 
driver) 1 
TpeHep (coach) 1 
yiipaB/ieneii, 
(administrator, 
manager) 2 

ynpaBaBKMnMii (manager) 1 
yrem-iK (pupil, student) 2 


04 H 0 KaaccHMK (masc., 
classmate) 13 
o/i,noK.iaccnnir,a (fern., 
classmate) 4 

OKTB6peHOK (young pioneer) 1 
oTanHHiiK (masc., straight-A 
student) 1 


oTuiiHHMira (fern., straight-A 
student) 1 

naijaHKa (col., fem., tomboy) 2 
nepBonpoxo4eu (explorer, 
inciter) 1 

nuoHep (pioneer) 2 
no4pyra (female friend) 28 
no4py*Ka (dim., female friend) 2 

npnsiTeab (masc., friend) 5 
npoKa3HMK (masc., 
mischievous child; 
prankster) 1 

pedaTa (guys, friends) 2 

poccnaHe (Russian citizens) 1 
pyccKnu (masc., Russian) 1 

coBemHK (masc., mentor) 1 
coce 4 (masc., neighbor) 3 
coce 4 xa (fem., neighbor) 1 
TC3Ka (namesake) 1 
TOBapiim (masc., friend) 2 
TOMiiH (resident of Tomsk) 4 
Tpy 4 orouiiK (workaholic) 1 

qeaoBeK (human being) 38 
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(Continued) 


Family membership, age 
and gender 
(lemmas = 39; 26.5%; 
tokens = 616; 53%) 


Profession, occupation, 
and class 

(lemmas = 65; 44.2% 
tokens = 184; 16%) 


Other social affiliations and 
characteristics 
(lemmas = 43; 29.3% 
tokens = 360; 31%) 


ymiTenb ( masc teacher) 19 
yqnTeabHima {fern., 
teacher) 8 

(JjapMaqeBT (pharmacist) 1 
c[)yT6oancT (football 
player) 1 

xmmmk (chemist) 2 
rnaxTep (miner) 2 
inBeri (seamstress) 1 

iriKOabHiiKii 

(schoolchildren) 1 
mocjjep (driver) 1 
imyKaiyp (plasterer) 1 
3KOHOMMCT (economist) 5 
MeKTpntc (electrician) 3 

Note: dim. = diminutive form; col. = colloquial; collective = collective noun; fem. = feminine noun; 
masc. = masculine noun. 
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APPENDIX 3 

Identity Terms in the Learner Corpus 

(Total lemmas = 124, tokens = 780) 


Family membership, 
age and gender 
(lemmas = 31; 25%; 
tokens = 433; 55.5%) 


Profession/occupation 
(lemmas = 59; 47.5%; 
tokens = 185; 23.7%) 


Other social affiliations 
and characteristics 
(lemmas = 34; 27.5% 
tokens = 162; 20.8%) 


6a6yniKa (grandma) 17 

6an3Hei( (twin) 1 

6paT (brother) 68 
BHyK (grandson) 1 
4 eBO>rKa (little girl) 6 
/i,enyiiTKa (young woman; 
girlfriend) 4 

4 e 4 yniKa (grandpa) 16 
4BOiopo4HbiM opa i / cecTpa 
(cousin) 5 

4 ouKa (dim., daughter) 3 
xerra (wife) 4 
xeHiqMHa (woman) 11 
Ky3eH (book., male cousin) 1 

ManbuiiK (boy) 9 

Mania (Mom) 57 
MaMoqKa (Mommy) 1 
MaTb (mother) 6 

*Moao 4 H*b (youth) 2 
Myx (husband) 2 
OTeu (father) 37 
oraiM (step-father) 2 

nana (Dad) 33 

napeHb (guy; boyfriend) 1 

*n 04 pOCTHMK= 

no 4 pocTOK (teenager) 1 
peSeHOK (child) 29 


*aBTop (author, used in the 

meaning of 

writer — nucaTeub) 1 

a4BOKaT (lawyer) 4 
aKTep (actor) 2 

acnupaHT (graduate student) 4 
SanepnHa (fern., ballet 
dancer) 1 
SaHKup (banker) 1 
Bpau (doctor) 3 
iySepHaTop (governor) 1 
4 unaoMaT (diplomat) 1 
4 OKT 0 p (doctor) 1 
acypHaaucT (journalist) 1 
iiHxeHep (engineer) 2 
Mccae 40 BaTeab (researcher) 2 

KaH 4 M 4 aT (candidate) 1 

Me4cecTpa (nurse) 1 
MeHe4»cep (manager) 3 
My3biKaHT (musician) 3 

o<j)imHaHTKa (waitress) 1 
nacTbipb (preacher) 1 
neHCMOHep (masc., pensioner) 3 
neHcuoHepKa (fern., 
pensioner) 2 

nepeB 04 unK (interpreter) 5 
*ne>iaTaubHMK (printer) 1 
nepBOKypcHMK (freshman; also 
used incorrectly to refer to 
first 

grader = nepBoicraccHMK) 2 


aMepuKaHeu ( masc., 
American) 9 
aMepuKaHKa (fern., 
American) 1 

amTuiuaHHH (Englishman) 2 
*6e.iopycci<a;i — oe.iopycKa 
(Belarusian) 1 
6uoh4hh (masc., blonde) 1 

SoTaHMK (coll, nerd) 2 
iyMaHMCT (humanitarian) 1 

*3aB04uaa — ;:;aiiO/i.iT/ia 

(ringleader) 1 
4pyr (friend) 40 
eBpeii (Jew) 3 

3HaKOMbie (acquaintances) 1 
HMMiirpaHTKa (fein., 
immigrant) 1 
HHOCTpaHeu (masc., 
foreigner) 2 

*MTaUbflHCKMM = 1113 A FiM I Id I, 

(Italian) 2 

*upaaH4CKMii = irp/iaH4err. 

(Irish) 1 

AK> 6 wreAh (fan) 1 
uk)4h (people) 27 
HapKOMaH (drug addict) 2 

HeMeu (masc., > German 1 
no4pyra (female friend) 13 
no4py*Ka (dim., female 
friend) 1 

npnaTeub (masc., friend) 1 
pyccKMM (masc., Russian) 4 
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(Continued) 


Family membership, 
age and gender 
(lemmas = 31; 25%; 
tokens = 433; 55.5%) 

po 4 MTean (parents) 55 
po 4 CTBeHHMK (relative) 3 
cecrpa (sister) 49 

crapyxa (old woman) 1 
cbm (son) 5 

Tera (aunt) 2 
Tpoiopo4Hbie opan.ji a 

cecrphi (second cousins) 1 


Profession/occupation 
(lemmas = 59; 47.5%; 
tokens = 185; 23.7%) 


nncaTeah (writer) 2 
naoraHK (carpenter) 1 
no3T (poet) 1 

npe3M4eHT (president) 2 

iip(‘[[0/i.ai;aTe/iF l ( masc., 
teacher; instructor) 10 

iip(M[()/i r auaie/iF,iniii lL ] (fem., 
teacher; instructor) 6 

nporpaMMncT (programmer) 2 

*npocj>eccop (full professor) 20 

ncuxoTepaneBT 
(psychotherapist) 3 
paOoTHMK (employee; worker) 1 
peneTMTop (tutor) 2 
peqaicrop (editor) 2 
pexjiccep (movie director) 3 
cexpeTapt (secretary) 1 
cexpeTapma (fem., secretary) 2 
*COqMaUbHbIM 
yieiii.iiF = co i iFTO/Foi 
(sociologist) 1 
cneunaancT (specialist) 2 
cnopTCMeH (masc., athlete) 2 
cnopTCMeHKa (fem., athlete) 1 
CTy 4 eHT (student) 3 1 
(out of these 12 
*CTy 4 ,eHT — yuemiK, pupil) 
cy4Ba (judge) 3 
Tamjop (dancer) 1 
yueHMK (pupil, student) 1 
yuuTeat (masc., teacher) 12 
yHMTeabHuqa (fem., teacher) 14 

*qBeTorqnK = cifmiii,chiiftk 

(minister) 1 

(jjyTOoaMCT (football player) 1 
xyqoacHHK (artist) 3 
xyqoacHuqa (fem., artist) 1 
niKoubHMKM (schoolchildren) 1 


Other social affiliations 
and characteristics 
(lemmas = 34; 27.5% 
tokens = 162; 20.8%) 

coceq (masc., neighbor) 5 
coceqxa (fem., neighbor) 1 
yKpauHKa (fem., Ukrainian) 1 

(J>eMMHMcnca (fem., feminist) 1 
xyauraH (hooligan) 2 

ueaoBeK (human being) 28 
seMnnoHKa (fem., 
champion) 2 
*>ieK=uex (masc., Czech) 1 
maTeH (person with brown 
hair) 1 
*nerd 1 

‘scapegoat 1 
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*iopMCT (lawyer) 1 
‘consultant 1 
‘lieutenant 1 
‘photographer 1 
‘social worker 1 


Note: book. — bookish; dim. — diminutive form; col. = colloquial; collective = collective noun; 
fem. = feminine noun; masc. = masculine noun; * word used inappropriately 
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Letters 
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Extending the argument proposed earlier in Part 2 of this volume that 
language learning is a social action, this chapter looks at the socialcultural 
construction of the concept of self in application letters by L2 users. I will 
argue that while there are specific conventions for genres, writing in all genres 
is in essence a process of self-presentation. The writers' social-cultural back¬ 
ground will inevitably affect the way that ideas, information and arguments 
are presented in a piece of writing. 

The role of culture 

The role of culture in second language writing has long been acknowledged, 
though opinions differ with regard to the extent to which culture shapes 
second language writing. Strong support for the role of culture in second 
language writing comes from the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis of linguistic rela¬ 
tivity (Sapir 1921) and Kaplan's seminal work on contrastive rhetoric (Kaplan 
1966,1988). Since Kaplan's study, a huge number of studies have emerged 
investigating culture-specific writing patterns in languages such as Arabic, 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, German, Finnish, Spanish, Czech and so on (for 
review, see Connor 1998; Silva 1993; and for a more recent one, see the 
selected bibliography published periodically in the Journal of Second 
Language Writing ). In a recent study, Hinkel (2002) compared 68 syntactic, 
lexical and rhetorical features in essays written by advanced non-native 
speakers with those of native speakers enrolled in first-year composition 
courses. These studies attributed perceived differences between second lan¬ 
guage writing and native speaker's writing to differences in cultural conven¬ 
tions and linguistic influence from first language (LI). 

Some researchers have argued that the differences in cultural conventions 
are, directly or indirectly, influenced by a wider social context, in particular, 
the pedagogical approach dominant in a particular culture. The educational 
system and strategies of learning and the way children learn to read and write 
in LI all play a role in shaping the way people write in L2. Carson (1992), for 
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example, noted that in countries such as Japan and China, rote-learning is 
widely used in literacy development and 'there is a strong belief that the path 
to lively and creative writing styles lies in internalizing others' styles'. Nisbett 
(2003) also argues that there seem to be differences between 'Easterners' and 
'Westerners' in their fundamental assumptions about the inclination to use 
rules. Different cultures may also have different expectations of writer and 
reader responsibility. Hinds (1987) found that Japanese writing depends 
heavily on readers to work out the link between different sections, while 
English writers are expected to provide transitional statements. 

Some researchers attempted to adopt a cognitive model of writing to 
explain cross-cultural differences in second language writing (Flower and 
Hayes 1981, Nystand 1989). In this model, writing is not a linear process 
where a writer starts with ideas and plans and then puts these ideas and plans 
to paper. Instead, it is seen as consisting of four interactive components: task, 
environment (i.e., the audience and the context), the writer's long-term 
memory (retaining relevant information about the topic, environment and 
writing plans), and the composing process itself (i.e., a discursive process of 
generating, organizing and translating ideas into texts). Cross-cultural differ¬ 
ences in writing are evident when the composing process in the first language 
is transferred to or influences the second-language composing process (see 
Krapels 1990, for a review of L2 composing process research). 

While studies of the cultural influence on writing succeed in acknowled¬ 
ging and highlighting differences between second language users' and native 
speakers' writing, some argue that when it comes to genres (i.e., a class of 
communicative events linked by shared purposes recognized by members of a 
discourse community, Swales 1990), such as CV, job application cover letter, 
grant proposal book review, etc), culture has very little role. For example, 
Bhatia (1993) argued that since genres are highly structured and conventio¬ 
nalized with constraints on allowable contributions in terms of intent, posi¬ 
tioning, form and functional value, many of the professional and academic 
genres, particularly in research and science, are of the homogenous type. 
These writings are universally conventionalized to such an extent that even 
in their cross-cultural realizations, they rarely show any variations and there¬ 
fore students are expected to follow these conventions despite the different 
cultural orientations they may have. While arguing for the conventionalized 
nature of genre, Bhatia (1993) also noticed that business genres seem to be 
an exception to the rule in that cross-cultural variations have been found to 
exist in sales promotion letters and job application letters. In particular, in the 
case of job application letters, East-Asian applicants seem to favour three 
strategies: self glorification, adversary-glorification and self-degradation. 
They tend to put forward unsupported claim of their own superiority, based 
simply on feelings or desires (self-glorification); sing praises to the organiza¬ 
tion of the prospective employer (adversary-glorification); or downgrade the 
current situation they are in either in terms of financial or academic 
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resources. However, apart from this exception, Bhatia (1993) argued that 
genres seem to be very much culture-free (Bhatia 1993). The question is: 
does culture truly have little role in genres, in particular, in academic genres? 
To answer this question, we need to address the role of social context in 
writing first. 

Writing/genre as social action 

The role of social context in writing has been overlooked until the 1980s, 
when a social action model of writing, influenced by a Hallidayan Systemic 
Functional view of language to some extent, began to emerge. Concepts such 
as context, situation and discourse community have been expanded to incor¬ 
porate a social constructivist element (Bizzell 1982a, b). In particular, the 
notion of discourse community was seen as a particular discursive space 
joining writers, texts and readers together. It 'foregrounds the socially situ¬ 
ated nature of genre and helps illuminate something of what writers and 
readers bring to a text, implying a certain degree of inter-community diver¬ 
sity and intra-community homogeneity in generic forms' (Hyland 2003). 

With such a shift, genre has ceased to be static and deterministic. Instead, it 
is seen as purposeful, socially situated responses to particular contexts and 
communities, and keys to understanding how to participate in the actions of 
a community (Miller 1984; also see a different definition of genre in the pre¬ 
vious section). Evidence supporting this view comes from many perspectives. 
Some studies found that the writers' plans, goals and other process-based 
strategies are dependent on the particular purpose, setting and audience of 
writing (Heath 1983; Odell and Goswami 1985) - a practice that seems to 
have been dominant in standard textbooks used by schools in the past 
century. Prior (1995) argues that writing tasks are not static; instead, they 
are explicitly and implicitly negotiated throughout between the instructor 
and the student. Some studies examined writers' identity and the reader/ 
writer power relationship. Starfield argues that 

Whether consciously or not, [student] writers textually convey a sense of 
who they are ... as well as their understanding of who their potential 
reader is. 

(2004: 69) 

Kubota (2003) extends this discussion to gender, class and race, arguing that 
it is often the case that little attention is given to these categories in discus¬ 
sions of second language writing, when so many writers are women, and so 
many second language teachers are women. 

Genre as a social-culturally situated phenomenon and this study 

If we accept that genre is a form of social action and the concept of discourse 
community is embedded with socially situated dynamics, the role of culture 
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in genres needs to be revisited, since discourse communities, apart from being 
constantly negotiated between writers and readers, cannot be free of cultural 
interpretations. Similar to any other group of people sharing core cultural 
values and beliefs, a discourse community shapes and is shaped by core 
cultural values and beliefs and ideologies of writers and readers by whom 
these values and beliefs are reproduced, transmitted, negotiated and poten¬ 
tially changed when writers interact with readers in discourse. For example, 
when writers are negotiating their identity and power relationship with their 
readers through writing as a form of social action, they need to present an 
image of their self. The very concept of 'self' and how to present self are found 
to have cross-cultural variations. Using the Twenty Statement Tests, various 
researchers (e.g., Bond and Cheung 1983; Cousins 1989; Markus and 
Kitayama 1991; Triandis, McCusker and Hui 1990) in social psychology 
have found that self in 'Eastern' cultures is defined by social membership (e.g., 
I'm a student of this University, I'm from China, etc.) while Western cultures 
seem to favour an independent self by referring to individual attributes (e.g., 
I'm 35, I'm fit, etc.). The different orientations towards self have been asso¬ 
ciated with individualism-collectivism constructs in that content of the self 
includes more group-linked elements in collectivist cultures than in indivi¬ 
dualist cultures (Triandis, McCusker and Hui 1990). However, there is little 
research on whether and how second language users adapt to the way native 
speakers present themselves in writing. 

Extending the social action model to second language writing, I aim to 
focus on the sociocultural nature of genre in this chapter. By comparing the 
way advanced second language users construct self with that of native speakers 
in the context of the genre of the studentship application cover letter, I would 
argue that genre is not only a form of social action, but also subject to cultural 
interpretation. It is a social-culturally situated phenomenon. 

In the following sections, I will review briefly the research on the applica¬ 
tion letter as a genre and to provide the rationale for the cross-cultural 
comparison framework adopted in the study. 

Application letter 

The present study focuses on a specific genre, namely studentship application 
letters, where the main purpose of writing is to promote one's abilities, skills, 
knowledge, experience and so on, in order to obtain financial support while 
taking into consideration the stakeholder's requirement (the specification of 
the studentship can be found in Appendix 1 together with a sample applica¬ 
tion letter in Appendix 2). Though there seem to be very few direct studies on 
studentship application cover letters, some findings are available on job 
application cover letters (e.g., Bhatia's 1993 findings discussed at the begin¬ 
ning of this chapter). Anecdotal evidence on cross-cultural variations in CV 
and job applications is abundant from guidebooks on how to find a job in 
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another country. In The Global Resume'and CV Guide, Thompson (2000) high¬ 
lighted different cultural practices associated with CVs and cover letters. 
According to the guide: in Japan, the job application or rirekisho is a hand¬ 
written two-page form that is purchased from the local stationery store; 
in Korea, it is important to state on your CV if you are the eldest child 
in the family; in Sweden, your CV should be signed by someone who can 
attest that what you wrote is true; in China, if you are looking for a job in a 
place far away from your home, you need to state if you intend to take your 
family as the employer needs to assess the suitability of the assignment 
location for a family in terms of spouse's job and children's schooling. 
While handwritten cover letters and attaching a photo to resumes are not 
considered appropriate in the United States, it is acceptable in countries like 
the Netherlands. Though studentship application letters and job application 
letters are not exactly the same, they share a number of similarities; for 
example, both are intended to be persuasive and capture the attention of 
the reader. 

Cross-cultural comparison framework 

Though a huge number of cross-cultural studies have emerged in the past 
40 years, very little attention has been paid to the rationale and potential 
caveats behind different approaches used by cross-cultural comparative 
studies. The pros and cons of each approach will be discussed briefly in this 
section in the hope that results of this study will be interpreted in an appro¬ 
priate context. 

Perhaps, the most popular and intuitive one in cross-cultural comparative 
studies is to compare country by country, as 'geographical' and 'political' 
entities. In some studies, several countries or places are grouped together to 
compare with another group of countries or places. For example, the broad 
dichotomy of East versus West, the frequent grouping of Mainland China, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, Korea and Japan as East-Asian, or the use of Arabic to 
refer to all the Arabic-speaking countries. One such example is Nisbett's book 
(2003) entitled The Geography of Thought: How Asians and Westerners Think 
Differently - and Why. Though intuitively easy to use, this approach is at the 
risk of overgeneralization, since it tends to dismiss linguistic and cultural 
differences between countries or places grouped together, or equate geogra¬ 
phical/political entities with cultural groupings. 

Another approach is to use cultural dimensions or orientations to differ¬ 
entiate each culture. Hofstede's (1997) widely cited five cultural dimensions 
(i.e., individualism vs. collectivism; high vs. low power distance; masculinity 
vs. femininity; high vs. low uncertainty avoidance; and long-term vs. short¬ 
term orientation) examines each country from a multi-perspective and places 
each country/culture on a continuum (cf. dilemmas in Trompenaars and 
Hampden-Turner 1998). One of the strengths of Hofstede's framework lies 
in the strong connection between each dimension and communicative 
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behaviour in different contexts (e.g., work, family life, education, politics, 
etc.)- Relevant to this study on job application cover letters, Hofstede argued 
that people from individualistic cultures tend to use an explicit or direct 
approach instead of being indirect and they say 'I' instead of 'we'; people 
from high power distance cultures regard language as signs and symbols 
of power and they show respect for hierarchy; people from masculinity 
cultures tend to emphasize achievement, leadership and control; and people 
from high uncertainty avoidance cultures go for ambiguity rather than 
accuracy. 

The weakness of these dimensions or orientations is that they run the risk 
of reducing the complexities of a given culture into a framework that, if 
interpreted inappropriately, promotes stereotyping. However, imperfect 
though these two approaches may be, they provide a starting point for 
cross-cultural comparison and therefore will be used in this study. 

Looking at these different approaches, it suggests the following questions 
for our research into studentship application letters: 

1. Are there quantitative and/or qualitative differences between second lan¬ 
guage writers' and native speaker writers' presentation of self in the con¬ 
text of the genre of studentship application letters? 

2. If so, can these differences be accounted for by their cultural orientations? 

Data 

Participants 

The participants of the present study are students from one master-level 
module taught in the University of Newcastle upon Tyne, United Kingdom. 
The participants' cultural background and each country's scores in Hofstedes' 
cultural dimensions (i.e., power distance, individualism, masculinity and 
uncertainty avoidance) are summarized in Table 9.1. All international stu¬ 
dents have an IELTS (International English Language Testing System) score of 
at least 6.5 to qualify for a place in the programme. 

Task 

As part of an assignment for a module on Language and Cross-Cultural 
Communication, participants were asked to write an application cover letter 
for a postgraduate research studentship in a number of areas such as French 
studies, English, Archaeology, History, Linguistics and so on, advertised by a 
UK university at jobs.ac.uk (see Appendix 1 for the advertisement). They have 
been informed that the letter would not be marked, but they needed to 
bring the letter with them when they came to the lecture on Cross- 
Cultural Differences in Writing. Altogether 55 letters were collected after 
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Table 9.1 Participants' distribution and cultural orientations* 


Place of origin 

No. 

Individualism 

Power distance 

Masculinity 

Uncertainty 

avoidance 

Britain 

3 

89 

35 

66 

35 

Canada 

1 

80 

39 

52 

48 

China 

28 

15 

75 

50 

35 

France 

1 

71 

68 

43 

86 

German 

1 

67 

35 

66 

65 

Greece 

4 

35 

60 

57 

112 

Hong Kong 

2 

25 

68 

57 

29 

Japan 

3 

46 

54 

95 

92 

Libya 

5 

38 

80 

53 

68 

Malaysia 

1 

26 

104 

50 

36 

Netherlands 

1 

80 

38 

14 

53 

South Korea 

1 

18 

60 

39 

85 

Sweden 

2 

71 

31 

5 

29 

Taiwan 

3 

17 

58 

45 

69 

Total 

55 






1. The scores are cited from Hofstede's cultural dimension framework (for more info on the 
framework, see the website at: http://www.geert-hofstede.com/hofstede_dimensions.php) 

2. Long-term orientation vs. short-term orientation to life seems to have very little implication 
on the writing style and therefore is not referred to in this study. 


the lecture as the database for the study. The average length of the letters was 
405 words. 

Coding scheme 

All the sentences in the application cover letters are coded using the following 
scheme. 


Code 

Category 

Example and Note 

A 

Name 

The applicant's self-introduction; e.g. 'I'm XX.' 

B 

Ethnic 

membership 

The applicant's place of origin; e.g. 'I'm from Taiwan'. 

Cl 

Current 

qualification 

'I'm currently completing an MA programme'. 

C2 

Past qualification 

'Prior to my MA, I studied Applied Linguistics for my 
first degree.' 

D1 

Current work 
experience 

'I'm currently working as language teacher'. 

D2 

Past work 

'I worked as interpreter for The Women's Congress in 


experience 

Beijing' 

El 

Research area 

'I'm interested in studies of cultural core values.' 

E2 

Research 

'I have published one article on the role of Greek 


publications 

women in families.' 
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FI 

Professional 

affiliation 

'I'm a member of MECCA.' 

F2 

Achievements 

Awards, special recognition, promotion, leadership 
role, etc. 

G 

Physical traits 

Age, height, gender, etc. 

HI 

Motivation: 

preferences 

Application is out of personal preferences and interests. 

H2 

Motivation: career 
aspiration 

Application is for career development. 

H3 

Motivation: finan¬ 
cial situation 

Application is for financial benefit. 

I 

Adversary- 

glorification 

Claim of the superiority of the institution 

J 

Self-glorification 

Subjective claim of one's own superiority 

K 

Discourse markers 

Presupposition markers such as 'of course', 'obviously'; 
hedges such as 'actually', 'probably', 'somehow'; 
emphatics such as' indeed', 'really' 

L 

Personal hobbies 

Personal hobby such as travelling, train-spotting, 
sports 

M 

Other strengths 

Advantages not covered by above categories such as 
language abilities, familiarity with the system 

N 

Personality and 
attitude 

Personality and attitude such as warm-heartedness, 
hard-working, enthusiasm, etc. 


If there is more than one category in one sentence, the sentence will be coded as 
a multi-category. If two or more subsequent sentences are elaborating on the 
same category, these sentences will be coded as one category. Examples are: 

1. I recently graduated from the University of XX with a degree in archae¬ 
ology, where I was president of Archaeology Society and a member of 
Archaeology Association in XX (cited from Participant 04). 

2. I completed my first degree in the University of XX on the subject of Greek 
History and Philosophy. The course covers a wide range of modules such as 
Greek Literature, Cultural Studies, European Unions, Research Method, 
etc. (cited from Participant 42). 

Using the coding scheme, the first sentence will be coded as C2 (past quali¬ 
fication), F2 (achievements) and FI (affiliations); the second sentence will be 
coded as C2 (past qualification). 

Results 

In terms of quantitative analysis, the percentage of people using each cate¬ 
gory of self-statement was calculated. One-way ANOVA on the frequency of 
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use of various categories by participants from different cultures was con¬ 
ducted to examine the interaction of the four culture dimensions under 
study and categories of statements about self in the context of the student¬ 
ship application letter. Each category is also examined qualitatively in terms 
of group trends and individual variations. In particular, the use of categories 
is compared between the largest group of subjects; that is, Chinese students, 
and British students as native English speakers. 


Quantitative analysis 

1. Overview of use of each category 

Figure 9.1 shows the percentage of participants using each category in the 
coding scheme. The most frequently used category is current qualifica¬ 
tion: 80 per cent of the subjects (44 out of the total number of 55) used this 
category and the least used category is the one referred to as 'other 
strengths': only one subject mentioned this category in the application 
letter (Appendix 3 provides the raw figures of number of participants using 
each category). 

2. One way ANOVA on frequency of use of various categories by participants. 

Table 9.2 summarizes the ANOVA result on the frequency of use of various 

categories of self statements in relation to the subject’s cultural background. 


n: personalities 
m: other strengths 
I: personal hobbies 
k: discourse markers 
j: self-glorification 
i: adversary glorification 
h3: motivation: financial 
h2: motivation: career aspiration 
hi: motivation: preferences 
g: physical traits 
f2: achievements 
fl: professional affiliations 
e2: research publications 
el: research area 
d2:past work experience 
dl: current work experience 
c2: past qualification 
cl: current qualification 
b: ethnic membership 
a: name 



Percentage of participants 


Figure 9.1 Percentage of participants using each category 
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Table 9.2 One-way ANOVA on Culture X Category 


Category 

Code 


F value 




Individualism 

Power 

distance 

Masculinity 

Uncertainty 

avoidance 

Name 

A 

0.572 

0.808 

0.788 

0.362 

Ethnic 

B 

1.744 

2.016 

1.994 

1.737 

membership 

Current 

Cl 

1.325 

1.358 

1.042 

1.234 

qualification 

Past qualification 

C2 

5.235*** 

4.944*** 

1.966 

5.024*** 

Current work 

D1 

0.697 

0.609 

0.517 

0.365 

experience 

Past work 

D2 

1.451 

1.491 

1.571 

1.234 

experience 

Research area 

El 

0.857 

0.876 

0.820 

0.833 

Research 

E2 

0.886 

0.996 

0.992 

0.876 

publications 

Professional 

FI 

1.056 

0.876 

0.695 

1.018 

affiliation 

Achievements 

F2 

10.158*** 

0.855 

0.850 

10.063*** 

Physical traits 

P 

0.074 

0.083 

0.077 

0.060 

Motivation: 

HI 

0.507 

0.488 

0.345 

0.468 

preferences 

Motivation: 

H2 

2.240* 

0.748 

2.165* 

1.824 

career aspiration 

Motivation: 

H3 

2.419* 

2.290* 

0.763 

2.374* 

financial 

situation 

Adversary- 

I 

1.342 

1.806 

1.098 

0.776 

glorification 

Self-glorification 

J 

0.470 

0.529 

0.488 

0.371 

Discourse markers 

K 

0.667 

0.490 

0.239 

0.290 

Personal hobbies 

L 

1.893 

1.393 

1.393 

0.060 

Other strength 

M 

1.414 

1.428 

1.393 

2.231 

Personality and 

N 

0.740 

1.370 

1.357 

0.507 

attitude 

Note : * p < 0.05; ** p < 0.01; *** 

'p<0.001 





Significant interactions are found between cultural dimensions and fre¬ 
quency of use of self statements. Specifically: 

• Participants from cultures with a high individualism index are more likely 
to mention their past qualification, achievements and career aspirations, 
and less likely to talk about the need for financial support. 

• Participants from cultures with a high power distance index are more likely 
to mention their past qualification and the need for financial support. 
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• Participants from cultures with a high masculinity index are more likely to 
make statements about their career aspiration. 

• Participants from cultures with a high uncertainty avoidance index are 
more likely to mention their past qualification, their leadership role and 
other advantages such as familiarity with the subject, language ability, 
familiarity with UK teaching and learning style and so on. They are also 
more likely to mention the need for financial support. 

• No interaction is evident between cultural dimensions with categories 
including ethnic membership, personal physical traits, target-glorification, 
self-glorification, and use of discourse markers. 

Qualitative analysis 

Table 9.3 compares the way Chinese and British students used each category. 
Since there were 28 Chinese participants and only three British participants, 
the raw number of persons who used a particular category is given rather than 
a percentage, and caution needs to be taken when interpreting and comparing 
the group trends. The findings from Table 9.3 can be summarized as below: 

1. No significant differences have been found between the two groups with 
regard to self-introduction (i.e., Category of Name). A number of people 
from both groups (4 from the Chinese group and 1 from the British group) 
mentioned their names in the studentship application letter. 

2. Some Chinese students mentioned their ethnic membership, while no 
one from the British group mentioned it. This is understandable, since the 
application was meant for a UK university, and ethnic membership is 
therefore less salient to British applicants. 

3. All the British students and a majority of the Chinese students (23 from the 
Chinese group and 3 from the British group) mentioned their current 
qualifications and past qualifications. However, Chinese students tended 
to introduce their past qualifications before current qualifications. For exam¬ 
ple, one Chinese student wrote, 'I studied English language for my BA degree 
during 1999-2003. After graduation, I had an opportunity to study an MA in 
Cross-cultural Communication in XX.' Similarly, more Chinese students 
mentioned their past work experience than current work experience. 

4. In terms of research interests, publications and professional affiliations, 
no significant differences are found between these two groups. 

5. Though nearly half of the Chinese and British groups mentioned their 
achievements, a few Chinese students used 'self-glorification' strategy and 
made subjective claim of their achievements. Examples are: 'I have got 
"good" marks on these modules'; 'I am a graduate in English with "excel¬ 
lent" academic record in my credit'. Although these statements may be 
facts, unfortunately they sound less convincing without further clarifica¬ 
tion from the applicants on the criteria of being 'good' or 'excellent'. In 



Table 9.3 Comparison of Chinese and British groups 


Code 

Category 

Chinese 



British 



Examples 

No of persons 
(total no is 28) 

No of persons 
(total no is 3) 

Examples 

A 

Name 

I'm XXX. 

4/28 

1/3 

I'm XXX 

B 

Ethnic 

membership 

I'm from China as an overseas 
student. 

5/28 

0/3 

None 

Cl 

Current 

qualification 

At present I am enrolled in a full 
time MA programme in cross- 
cultural communications and 
International management. 

23/28 

3/3 

I'm currently enrolled to begin a 
postgraduate course in linguistics at the 
University of X to begin in September 
2005. 

C2 

Past 

qualification 

I was awarded the BA degree with 
distinction in History in XX 
University in 2002. 

'I majored in English language 
Literature for my BA degree.... 
During my last year of studying MA 
in cross-cultural communication at 
XX, I had the choice to explore 
further and deeper the intercultural 
perspective. 

16/28 

3/3 

Prior to my current course I studied at 
the University of X in the Department 
of Language and linguistics. I feel that 
this first degree gave me a firm 
grounding in order to pursue my 
current degree into this specific area 
and will also serve me as a good 
preparation for the research I intend to 
pursue. 

D1 

Current work 
experience 

I am working for Professor of 

Applied Linguistics currently, by 
who I have learned a great deal 
about research methods. 

7/28 

1/3 

I'm also the owner/manager of 

Business Language and 
Communication Consultants in XXX. 
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Code Category Chinese 

Examples No of persons 

(total no is 28) 

D2 Past work In the final year of my degree 12/28 

experience programme, I have worked for my 
department as a research assistant. 

My duties were to find out some 
translation failure in daily lives and 
study them with the aid of 
contrastive analysis. I hope this 
working experience can equip me 
with the research skills that meet 
your requirement. 

El Research area My speciality is children's literature. 12/28 


E2 Research I also have written about 3 research 4/28 

publications articles, all of which have been 
published in scholarly journals. 

FI Professional I recently graduated from the 2/28 

affiliation University of Newcastle with a 

degree in archaeology, where I was 
president of archaeology society and 
a member of Archaeology 
Association in Newcastle. 


British 

No of persons Examples 
(total no is 3) 

1/3 I was trained as a TEFL instructor and 

am experienced in TOEFL and IELTs. 


2/3 I now focus no the cultural 

implications of meeting and 
negotiating in English as well as the 
theories of speed reading and successful 
business writing. 

0/3 


1/3 


I'm a member of SIESTER. 


138 



O E 


Achievements 

I have got good marks on these 
modules. 

13/28 

1/3 

I'm currently achieving averaging 
distinction level marks across all 
subjects and would be happy to provide 
you with written references from the 
relevant lectures. 

Physical traits 

I'm 22. 

1/22 

0/3 


Motivation: 

preferences 

I'm particularly interested in the 
research area that the university 
offers: theatre and publishing 
history. I would enjoy being a 
postgraduate student here as well. 

18/28 

2/3 

As well as extending my existing 
knowledge, it has also allowed me to 
study an area which has been of 
interest to me for some time now in a 
formal manner. 

Linguistics has always been a great 
interest of mine. I wish to achieve a 
greater understanding of the hidden 
patterns of communication; identify¬ 
ing what is, and .... 

Motivation: 

career 

aspiration 

I believe that researching on 
linguistics in your University can be 
a challenging work and benefits my 
future career. 

I believe that the university will pre¬ 
pare me for a successful and challen¬ 
ging career in the communication. 

12/28 

1/3 

I believe that these things will be 
essential for good and important 
communication skills. 
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Code Category 

Chinese 



British 


Examples 

No of persons 
(total no is 28) 

No of persons 
(total no is 3) 

Examples 

H3 Motivation: 

financial 

situation 

But due to my financial situation, I 
cannot afford the tuition fee, since I 
belong to a very poor family and my 
parents are not financially to pay for 
heavy expenses on my studies. 

I sincerely wish that I can grab this 
opportunity and will not let the 

7/28 

1/3 

I'm applying for the AHRB scholarship 
as I truly believe that this will 
contribute effectively to my studying 
and will help to relieve the obvious and 
inevitable financial burden that affects 
any University student nowadays, 
undergraduate, or postgraduate. 


financial difficulty become the 
obstacle of my further study. 

As I have no other financial source to 
support my study in UK, your assis¬ 
tance would be very important to 
me. 

I Adversary- I understand that the University of X 16/28 0/3 

glorification has an international reputation for 
the excellence of its research and the 
majority of its schools and depart¬ 
ments achieved a score of 5 or 5* in 
the recent RAE. 

I also learnt from my degree super¬ 
visor that your school has a high 
reputation in academia. The teach¬ 
ing staff and learning facilities are 
one of the best in UK. This is the 
major reason why I choose to study 
in your university. 


140 



Self- 

glorification 

I am a graduate in English having a 
shining academic record in my 
credit. 

7/28 

0/3 


Discourse 

markers 

Obviously, I have had a systematic 
study on linguistics. 

Actually, I have already got an offer 

4/28 

0/3 


Personal 

hobbies 


0/28 

1/3 

Outside of studying I am involved in 
various activities both related and non- 
related to my course, including being a 
student rep as well as taking part in 
various sporting activities such as cross¬ 
country running and practising Tai 

Chi. 

Other 

strengths 

I have learned Germany for two 
years. .. .These foreign language 
learning experiences have helped 
me to understand the purpose of 
Linguistics research to a higher 
extent. 

I have the maturity, skills and abil¬ 
ities to further my research in your 
prestigious university. 

7/28 

1/3 

I believe that I have the necessary 
maturity, responsibility and self 
management skills in order to 
undertake a position as this. 

I feel that I am able to manage a healthy 
balance between my work and private 
life and could be an asset to your 
department. 

Personality 
and attitude 

I have progressed well in 
lexicographical editorial works and 
advanced my communication skills 
to a high level, because of my warm¬ 
heartedness and hard working. 

I believe my enthusiasm is evi¬ 
denced in my involvement in volun¬ 
tary activities and in my 
employment achievements so far. 

5/28 

0/3 



141 
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contrast, British students tend to provide reference points. In the example 
given in Table 9.3, when the student makes a claim that he achieved 
'distinction' across all subjects, he also offers to provide written references 
from the module leaders, which makes his claim sound more convincing. 

6. Opposite to self-glorification, several Chinese students undersold them¬ 
selves in their cover letters by using words such as 'basic', 'introductory' to 
describe their course work and ability. Examples are: 'these subjects had 
equipped me with the basic language and linguistic knowledge'; 'I'm 
capable of carrying out research under your guidance.' 

7. With regard to the purposes of applying for the studentship in a particular 
subject area, more Chinese students tend to present that their application 
is out of personal interest and preferences than career aspiration. 

8. Though students from both the Chinese and British groups mentioned 
that the studentship would help with their financial situation, the 
approach was different: Chinese students seemed to 'sell' their personal 
circumstances, while the British student seemed to seek the readers' empa¬ 
thy on the overall financial burden carried by university students 
nowadays. 

9. A significant difference existed in the usage of adversary glorification. A 
majority of Chinese students praised the university they are writing to. 
Some of them repeated the research strengths of the university men¬ 
tioned in the advertisement. In some letters, the strength or superiority 
of the university is presented as a reason for the students to study there. 
One Chinese student wrote, 'I decided to choose your school to continue 
my study because I know that the linguistics studies in your school are 
very famous.' 

10. Four Chinese students used 'discourse markers' such as 'obviously', 'actu¬ 
ally' in their application. 

11. No significant differences existed with regard to 'personal hobbies' and 
'physical traits'. Only one British student mentioned his personal hobby 
and only one Chinese student mentioned his age. 

12. While none of the British students mentioned their personality and attitude, 
a few Chinese students described themselves as 'hard-working', 'warm¬ 
hearted', or 'enthusiastic'. The word 'enthusiasm' is used consistently by a 
few students where 'interest' might have been sufficient. Examples are: 'my 
enthusiasm about linguistics began from my interest in English'; 'this is an 
ideal studentship for me given my enthusiasm for research job'. In addition 
to personality and attitude, some of the Chinese students also mentioned 
their language ability, familiarity with the system and learning style. 

Apart from these, several Chinese students also pressed for a favourable decision 
by claiming that they have already had an offer from somewhere else. For 
example, one student said in the letter: 'Actually I have got a place in a post¬ 
graduate programme on Applied Linguistics from a famous university in China. 
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However, we know that you University have an international reputation for the 
excellence of its research and achieved a high score in the recent RAE.' 

Discussion 

This study compares both quantitatively and qualitatively advanced second 
language writers' and native speaker writers' construction of self in the con¬ 
text of the genre of studentship application cover letters. It provides insight 
into differences in the way people from different cultures present themselves 
in a particular context and whether and how their self-presentation is 
affected by the conventions of another culture. 

The existence of significant interactions between cultural dimensions and 
frequency of use of different categories of self-statements in the application 
letter and the subsequent comparative study of Chinese and British students 
both suggest that cross-cultural variations exist in the way people present 
themselves across different cultures even in a highly structured and conven¬ 
tionalized context such as a scholarship application letter. These differences 
are manifested at different levels. For example, at the group level, participants 
from countries with a high individualism index, where an explicit or direct 
approach is preferred, are more likely to mention their past qualification, 
achievements and career aspirations, and less likely to talk about the need for 
financial support; participants from countries with a high power distance 
index are more likely to mention the need for financial support; participants 
with a high uncertainty avoidance index are more likely to mention their past 
qualification, their leadership roles and other relevant advantages. 

At a micro-level, the 28 Chinese and three British students included in the 
sample adopted different approaches when they tried to stress the need for 
financial help: Chinese students seemed to emphasize their personal circum¬ 
stances more while British students tried to evoke empathy by referring to the 
overall less ideal financial arrangement for university students. These two 
groups of students also differ in their perceptions on the qualities that will 
make them 'good' candidates: Chinese students tend to describe themselves as 
'hard-working', 'warm-hearted' and 'enthusiastic' - qualities that are deemed 
very important in China, but less so in the United Kingom. Another difference 
lies in the sequence in which these two groups of students present past and 
current qualification and work experience. Chinese students tend to mention 
their past work experience or qualification prior to their current ones, probably 
because the Chinese language prefers linear and chorological presentation. 

Cross-cultural variations also exist in the strategies used by both the 
Chinese and British groups to negotiate with the audience of the application 
letter. A majority of Chinese students praised the university they were writing 
to by mentioning or repeating the strengths of the university referred to in 
the advertisemen ('target-glorification' in Bhatia's terms). This is in tune with 
the Chinese notion of 'politeness', which is equated with either an 
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individual's desire to be pleasant to others in daily social interaction, or of 
showing respect to others by virtue of their higher status, older age and so on 
(Zhu, Li and Qian 2000). However, when it comes to describing their own 
achievements, Chinese students very often either over-sell themselves by 
making subjective claims about their achievements or under-sell themselves 
by down-grading them. It may be the case that, as second language users, 
some Chinese participants are not familiar with the pragmatic connotations 
associated with some lexical items such as 'basic' and 'introductory', and 
discourse markers such as 'obviously', 'actually' and 'by the way'. 

Apart from providing evidence for cross-cultural variations in genre, the 
findings further suggest that identity and self-presentation are constantly 
shaped by context. People consciously or unconsciously decide which aspects 
of identities are salient according to social-cultural conventions in a particu¬ 
lar context. For example, contrary to expectation, this study did not find that 
people from a collectivistic culture are significantly different from an indivi¬ 
dualistic culture in using group membership, personal traits and the like. 
Both the Chinese and English groups used 'self-introduction' at the begin¬ 
ning of the application, due to their perceived need to establish who they are 
at the beginning of an application letter. 

Conclusion and implications 

This study examines the role of culture in genres and demonstrates that 
writing, even for a much conventionalized purpose, is in fact a social-cultu- 
rally constructed phenomenon. It is a process by which writers have to 
negotiate constantly between various constraints; for example, writers' cul¬ 
tural orientations, writers' perceived purpose and conventions of the writing, 
readers' expectation, writers' perceived readers' expectations, and writers' 
perceived power relationship with readers. In addition, it also shows the 
changing nature of self in that different saliency values can be assigned to 
different aspects of identity. 

These findings will have various implications for teaching and learning to 
write in a second language. Learning to write in a second language is not only 
about learning how to construct grammatically correct sentences and how to 
present ideas and information, but also (perhaps more importantly) a process 
of negotiating between various elements. These elements or constraints 
include second language users' cultural orientations towards self, commu¬ 
nities and society, among others; their changed cultural orientations due to 
exposure to the new culture; the power relationship with the audience of the 
writing and writing conventions for a particular discourse community. As a 
result, some unique characteristics of second language writing emerge and 
exist. These unique features need to be acknowledged and addressed not only 
in the education context but also in a wider social context. 
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APPENDIX 1 

Scholarship Advertisement 


The University of [Name]* 

Research studentship in Arts and Humanities 

Applications are invited for up to twelve postgraduate research studentships in the 
following areas: Archaeology; Classics, Critical Theory, English; Film, Theatre and 
Television; Fine Art; French Studies; German Studies; History; History of Art and 
Architecture; Italian Studies; Linguistics Science and Applied Linguistics; Medieval 
Studies; Music; Philosophy; Typography: History and Theory. 

The University has an international reputation for the excellence of its research and 
the majority of its Schools and Departments achieved a score of 5 or 5* in the recent 
Research Assessment Exercise. 

Full and part-time research studentships are available covering UK/EU fees and 
maintenance at the rate paid by research councils. Interdisciplinary applications 
and applications from overseas students are welcomed. Applicants will be expected 
to apply for, and accept if offered, AHRB, SAAS or ORS Studentships or other sources 
of external funding to attend this University, although applications are welcome 
from candidates who do not have access to any other funds. 

Further information and applications forms my be obtained from: [Name], Senior 
Administrative Officer (Postgraduate), Faculty of Letters and Social Sciences, The 
University of [name], Postal Address + Email address. Please state research areas in 
which you are interested. 

Applications should be received by Monday 25 February 2005. 

*Note: All names are removed from the appendix. 
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APPENDIX 2 

Sample Application Letter* 


Dear Sir 

I'm writing to apply for the postgraduate studentship for year 2004-5. The field that 
I'm interested in is 'Linguistics'. 

I am a student who graduated in XXX for my BA degree. In my first degree, I studied 
in the field of Translation and Chinese and also studies some linguistics subjects 
during the past three years. These subjects had equipped me with the basic language 
and linguistic knowledge. After the BA degree, I know that having the knowledge of 
linguistics can help us to have effective communications with all kinds of people. 
Therefore I am really interested in this subject and would like to continue my 
further study at your school. 

Moreover, I have worked as a freelance translator for two years. In this working 
experience, I had come across many practical linguistic problems which I need to 
overcome. The job does not only give me the experience of work, but also let me 
have more interest on linguistics study. 

I decided to choose your school to continue my study because I know that the 
linguistics study in your school is very famous and I am sure that with this post¬ 
graduate year, I will learn as much as I can and will benefit for my future. 

Thank you for reading my application letter. Please kindly consider my application 
and I look forward for your reply. 

Yours sincerely 

XXX 

Note-. All grammatical and lexical errors remain unedited in the sample letter. 
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APPENDIX 3 

The Raw Figures of the Participants Using Each Category 


Category 

No. of participants 

Percentage of participants 

a: name 

6 

0.11 

b: ethnic membership 

8 

0.15 

cl: current qualification 

44 

0.80 

c2: past qualification 

30 

0.55 

dl: current work experience 

11 

0.20 

d2: past work experience 

21 

0.38 

el: research area 

19 

0.35 

e2: research publications 

6 

0.11 

fl: professional affiliations 

4 

0.07 

f2: achievements 

17 

0.31 

g: physical traits 

6 

0.11 

hi: motivation: preferences 

29 

0.53 

h2: motivation: career aspiration 

18 

0.33 

h3: motivation: financial situation 

11 

0.20 

i: adversary glorification 

28 

0.51 

j: self-glorification 

7 

0.13 

k: discourse markers 

4 

0.07 

1: personal hobbies 

10 

0.18 

m: other strengths 

1 

0.02 

n: personalities 

7 

0.13 




10 

Identity Construction in Teacher 
Education 

Jennifer Miller 

Monash University 


What's in a name? 

When I first met my two classes of English as a Second Language (ESL) pre¬ 
service teacher education students in 2005, I could see and hear that they 
were a very diverse group, linguistically, ethnically and culturally. Early in the 
year, and for the second year running, the office organizing the fourth year 
practicum placements took a call from a school requesting that no ESL pre¬ 
service teacher with a foreign name be sent to their school for the practicum. 
Although legally on thin ice, the school was in fact making a claim about the 
English language competence of native speakers in ESL classrooms, and the 
assumed lack of competence of those from linguistically diverse backgrounds. 
In an age of globalization and given the hugely diverse population of 
Australia, where a quarter of the population were born elsewhere, I found 
this a bizarre request. The assumption that the student teachers' names might 
be an index to their language use and competence seemed appalling, yet also 
required an empirical response. In any case, in this cohort Susie Sakamoto was 
a red-haired Aussie; Katelin Fisher was half-Chinese; Elodie was Belgian and 
spoke only Flemish and Japanese at home; and Imaniji Obenyo was an 
English-speaking monolingual from Kenya. Their names would not have 
helped anyone 'pick the Anglo'. I have used pseudonyms here, but retained 
the 'ethnicity of the name', so to speak. How did the pre-service teachers 
construct their own identities? And how might these identities inform 
schools, native English-speaking students, teacher educators and others? 

My final year ESL pre-service classes seemed to constitute a clear exception 
to studies showing that Australian teachers are 'overwhelmingly Anglo- 
Australian' (Santoro and Allard 2005). The catalyst for the study had been 
an unlikely phone call. I wanted to look at this group of students, and to 
document how their diversity, their identities and language use were socially 
constituted within a range of ESL programme contexts. This seemed impera¬ 
tive to build a more critical understanding of language teacher education and 
also to problematize practice (see Pennycook 2004). Who gets to be an ESL 
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teacher? What is the programme like for those whose first language is not 
English? In this chapter, I look first at the theory of social language use and 
identity, including the positioning of native speakers in educational con¬ 
texts. I then provide a brief contextual background on ESL in Victoria, and 
outline the diversity represented within my two classes of ESL teacher educa¬ 
tion students (n = 45). The third section of the chapter presents data from an 
extended email exchange between myself and Julia (pseudonym), a Chinese 
student, who reflects at length on the issues of language competence, identity 
and the interactions she experiences in her practicum school. Finally, I draw 
implications from the study for ESL teaching and learning and more broadly 
for teacher education. 

Social constructions of identity, language learning and teaching 

Many recent critical works have stressed the important link between dis¬ 
course and identity, with identity now conceptualized as a process of con¬ 
tinual emerging and becoming. Unitary labels and hard binary oppositions 
are rejected in favour of the conception of multiply faceted identities, 'points 
of temporary attachment' (Hall 1996: 6), which are fluid, dynamic, contra¬ 
dictory, shifting and contingent. While identities may be partly constituted 
through language, race, education, gender, community membership, class, 
kinship and so on, Giddens proposes that identity 'forms a trajectory across 
the different institutional settings of modernity' (1991: 14). The word 'tra¬ 
jectory' evokes concepts of movement, evolutionary development and 
change - all of which are coherent with contemporary conceptualizations 
of identity and also language learning and use. In the introduction to their 
book, Critical Pedagogies and Language Learning, Norton and Toohey sum up 
key aspects of these conceptualizations as follows: 

Advocates of critical approaches to second language teaching are inter¬ 
ested in relationships between language learning and social change. From 
this perspective, language is not simply a means of expression or commu¬ 
nication; rather, it is a practice that constructs, and is constructed by, the 
ways language learners understand themselves, their social surroundings, 
their histories, and their possibilities for the future. 

(2004: 1) 

Much recent writing and research has helped us understand better the com¬ 
plex sociocultural contexts of ESL learners and their teachers today (Block in 
this volume; Hawkins 2004; Miller 2003, 2004; Norton and Toohey 2004; 
Pavlenko and Blackledge 2004; Driagina and Pavlenko in this volume), and 
the importance of identity in the ways languages are acquired and used. This 
works constitutes a more interdisciplinary and socially informed approach, 
which draws on a highly eclectic theoretical and epistemological base 
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(Block 2003; Roberts 2001). This shift also corresponds to the broadening of 
traditional SLA perspectives on language learning and teaching to include a 
knowledge of discourse and social theory, along with the problematization of 
issues and constructs such as communicative competence, identity and repre¬ 
sentation, diversity and ethnicity, agency, access and audibility, the native/ 
non-native binary and standard language (Miller 2003). The traditional SLA 
focus on the input-interaction-output process has given way to more dis¬ 
course-based critical sociocultural perspectives, which attend to the contexts 
and social conditions of language use, to representational resources and 
processes of interpretation, including ideological aspects of these. For exam¬ 
ple, Norton (2006) uses a range of sociocultural perspectives to explore the 
notion of identity. 

In a move to incorporate critical perspectives, a number of researchers draw 
on the sociological theory of Pierre Bourdieu (1977a, 1991), who provides key 
notions of embodied social capital, including linguistic capital, and the role 
of the social and institutional legitimizing process which admits, devalues or 
rejects the capital of 'outsiders'. The notion of legitimacy as part of the nexus 
between identity and language use is a powerful one, and has been used in 
critical TESOL work to make what Pennycook calls 'explicit social critique' 
(2004: 329), for example around the issue of discrimination, as well as a case 
for social change. Pennycook argues that another approach to critical work is 
that of problematizing practice, 'a perspective that insists on casting far more 
doubt on the categories we employ to understand the social world' (2004: 
329), while maintaining issues of power, identity and discourse as central. In 
a similar vein, Kubota (2004) advocates that critical multiculturalism must be a 
part of language education, to counteract what she calls difference blindness, 
which serves to mask racism, discrimination and inequality. 

Native speakers, standard English and ESL teaching 

Although the traditional SLA native-speaker/non-native speaker binary and 
assumptions about native speaker competence have been contested for some 
years (Higgins 2003; Leung, Harris and Rampton 1997; Lippi-Green 1997; 
McKay 2003), institutions and teachers are often complied in promoting a 
standard language ideology which rejects or marginalizes certain varieties of 
English. In their assessments, scales measuring second language proficiency 
frequently reserve the highest levels for those who are near-native or native¬ 
like in their production and understanding of the language. Higgins writes 
that 'The act of labeling speakers as belonging to the categories native speaker 
(NS) and non-native speaker (NNS) implicitly underlies much of what TESOL 
professionals do' (2003: 615). In the TESOL work place, non-native speakers 
often face discrimination based on accent and credibility problems (Maum 
2002). Lippi-Green reminds us that standard language and non-accent are 
abstractions, and that the opposite of standard appears to be non-standard or 
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substandard, and that 'these terms automatically bring with them a uni¬ 
directionality and subordination which is counterproductive to a discussion 
of language variation in linguistic terms' (1997: 60). The deconstruction of 
conventional notions of native speaker competence is also stressed by Leung, 
Harris and Rampton (1997), who emphasize that majority language speakers 
are also done a disservice by the assumption that they speak, and are affiliated 
to, an undifferentiated standard English. They replace the blunt notion of 
native speaker competence with the concepts of language expertise (linguistic 
and cultural knowledge), language affiliation (identification and attachment) 
and language inheritance (connectedness and continuity). 

It is no accident that the contestation of concepts such as native speaker 
and standard language has occurred at a time of unprecedented mass global 
movements of people. Immigrants, refugees, a globalized workforce, a vast 
body of mobile international students, and the prominence of English as the 
international language have rendered unworkable concepts which were 
forged in a simpler time. The vast majority of English language teachers 
around the world are now 'non-native' users of English (Matsuda and 
Matsuda 2001) and numerous scholars have taken on the challenge of 
rethinking the terminology, theory and principles of research involving 
such speakers (Braine 1999; Davies 2003; McKay 2003). 

The research interest in non-native or bilingual teachers of English has also 
burgeoned since the 1998 formation of an international professional organi¬ 
zation for non-native English speakers in TESOL (NNEST; http://nnest. 
moussu.net/). The term NNEST is also used to represent non-native English- 
speaking teachers. However Maum (2002) identifies a division between those 
who support such a nomenclature, highlighting the differences of these 
teachers as strengths, and those who oppose it, believing that such a term 
reinforces the dichotomy between native and non-native, and could reify 
discriminatory practices. McKay also draws attention to the unhelpfulness of 
distinguishing between native and non-native teachers, arguing: 'Such an 
approach is not productive in examining the benefits of bilingualism and 
biculturalism in the teaching of EIL' (2003: 9). Although she extends notions 
of culture in her paper, the problem remains around those two words - 
bilingualism and biculturalism - terms that presuppose that some people 
have two languages or two cultures, which clearly understates and oversim¬ 
plifies the case. This is how we remain trapped in our words, in our categories 
and in our names for things. 

Critically however, McKay writes that 'it is time to recognize the multi¬ 
lingual context of English use and to put aside a native speaker model of 
research and pedagogy' (2003: 19). How do we do research in globalized 
multilingual contexts? In a world characterized by increasing diversity, dis¬ 
location, social and cultural inequalities, Apple suggests these conditions are 
'best seen through a process of "repositioning" ourselves, that is, by seeing the 
world from below, from the perspectives of those who are not dominant' 
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(1996: ix), a process already evident in critical sociocultural studies of lan¬ 
guage learning and teaching. 

The study 

This study looks at issues of identity and language use, and the perceived 
relationships between these in a very diverse cohort of ESL teacher educa¬ 
tion students. It focuses specifically on the problem of non-native speaker 
identity and competence in relation to teaching English as a second lan¬ 
guage in Australian high schools. On the surface the group was ethnically 
and linguistically quite diverse, as outlined in the introduction. Data 
sources to explore this diversity included a questionnaire (N = 37) and an 
extended email correspondence with Julia, a Chinese student. The ques¬ 
tionnaire contained language background details and two open-ended 
questions, as follows: 

A. If English is not your first language, comment on any issues you feel you 
have or that you have experienced in regard to teaching ESL. 

B. What is your view of the statement, 'Only native speakers of English 
should teach ESL'? 

The emails from Julia were unsolicited, but during her practicum she wrote 
extensively to me, around 2500 words of reflection on language, and her 
perceptions of identity and teaching during this period. I replied each time, 
and as I perceived the significance of this communication, sought permission 
to analyse and use these email texts. To analyse the questionnaire data, I 
made numerical tallies of categories from the first questions. For the open- 
ended questions I then coded key themes and issues, and mapped them across 
data from other students to find interrelated areas of interest (Miller and 
Glassner 1997). For the emails, I used a discourse analytic approach, since 
the framework of the study views discourse as situated, and implicative of 
social roles and identities. The text analyses draw on key concepts from 
discourse analysis as used by Gee (1996) and Luke (1998). 

Overview of the class 

Table 10.1 shows the diversity of languages and backgrounds of this ESL 
cohort, which has a more diverse profile than classes in other curriculum 
methods such as Maths, Science, History or Music for example. It will be seen 
that students from diverse language backgrounds may gravitate to the teach¬ 
ing of ESL as it reverberates with their prior experience of learning English, or 
sometimes because they do not have undergraduate degree majors in other 
subject areas. The first item refers to names, as this was the issue which 
prompted the study, as outlined in the introduction. 
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Table 10.1 The ESL cohort (N = 37) 


Categories 

Number 

Percentage 

Students with 'Anglo-Australian' names 

12 

32% 

Students who use English only at home 

13 

35% 

Students who do not use English at home 

5 

13% 

Students for whom English is not the LI 

13 

35% 

Students whose parents are from language 

16 (both parents); 

64% 

backgrounds other than English 

8 (one parent) 


Students not born in Australia 

16 

43% 

Languages represented in this group* 

19 


Countries of origin 

14 


Born or have lived overseas 

28 

76% 

Australian-born students who speak a LOTE 
(languages other than English) 

13 

35% 

Students who speak 3 languages 

14 

38% 


* English, Japanese, Flemish, Mandarin, French, Greek, Italian, German, Tamil, Arabic, Cantonese, 
Chinese dialect, Indonesian, Spanish, Hakka, Creole, Estonian, German, Armenian. 


The table reveals that only a minority of 12 students Took like Anglo- 
Australians on paper', and that the majority are multilingual, with 13 from 
'other' language backgrounds, and 13 having learned other languages in 
Australia, such as Japanese or German. A minority use only English at 
home, emphasizing the linguistic diversity and diverse language competence 
within the group. The table shows that the ESL curriculum cohort here is far 
more diverse than the general population of pre-service teachers (see Santoro 
and Allard 2005), with 19 languages between them. So what did they have to 
say about the language issues raised in the questions on native and non¬ 
native speaker competence? 

You don't have to be a native speaker but... 

One pre-service teacher called the view expressed in Question B 'an archaic 
way of thinking'. Several participants stated that being a native speaker was 
less important than spoken fluency, 'near-native' fluency, or a 'strong com¬ 
mand' of English, as evidenced in the following three comments: 

I don't think that you need to be a native speaker but I do feel that you 
need to be fluent in the way you speak because you are a model for the 
students. 

(IDNO 4) 

Disagree. I do believe, however, that teachers of ESL should have a sound 
knowledge of grammar, and near-native fluency. 


(IDNO 12) 
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Non-native speakers who have a strong command of English should be 
allowed to teach ESL. 

(IDNO 18) 

I totally disagree: only competent speakers, readers and writers (all com¬ 
bined) of English, be they first, second or third language users, should 
teach ESL. 

(IDNO 17) 

I found it interesting that in all the references to fluency, grammar and 
competence in the surveys, there is no mention of linguistic competence 
beyond the level of surface grammar. There were no explicit attempts to 
tie grammar to discourse, genre or cultural forms, although the final 
comment above refers to 'competent speakers, readers and writers of 
English'. The assumption of most pre-service teachers seems to be that 
grammatical accuracy is a primary criterion needed to teach English. Some 
referred specifically, however, to pedagogical competence, the ability to 
teach. 

I think a teacher of any nationality should be able to teach English as long 
as they are competent to do so. 

(IDNO 8) 

Being able to teach ESL is more important than being a 'native speaker'. 

(IDNO 32) 

Another student made a point of delinking both the notions of native speaker 
and linguistic competence, and also native speaker and pedagogical compe¬ 
tence. She wrote: 

This statement makes me feel very uncomfortable. It's like saying only 
Japanese people can/should teach Japanese. I've had some brilliant non- 
Japanese teachers teach me Japanese -1 had no problems learning Japanese 
quickly & accurately. As long as people have the correct understanding/ 
grasp of English, then this is fine. 

(IDNO 16) 

What remains fuzzy here is what is meant by a 'correct understanding/ 
grasp of English'. However her position that non-native speaking tea¬ 
chers of a language can sometimes teach it very effectively is unequi¬ 
vocal, and has also on many occasions been my own experience as a 
teacher and teacher educator. The reverse, namely that native speakers of 
English or other languages were appalling teachers of their LI has also 
been true at times. 
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The advantages of being a non-native speaker, and of foreign 
language learning 

The two comments below are from an Anglo-Australian pre-service teacher 
and a Japanese one. They reiterate and extend the point made above about 
the strengths of non-native teachers. I have reproduced the comments with¬ 
out any changes. 

My knowledge of English grammar comes almost entirely from having 
learned French. I would therefore assume that in many cases, people for 
whom English is their second language have a better grasp of English 
grammar than most native English speakers! Furthermore, ESL teachers 
with ESL backgrounds would have a better ability to empathize with 
students and a better understanding of the difficult areas of English. 

(IDNO 20) 

I understand why some people strongly agree with this statement, 
However non-native ESL teachers still have some advantages. I respect 
non-native (Australian) LOTE Japanese teachers; they have such a logical 
way of thinking and understanding of linguistic rules, instead of intuition 
of a language that we native speakers have. Of course I am still learning 
English and my overall linguistic knowledge & sociocultural knowledge 
in/of English might still not quite good enough, but I regard the fact that 
I'm still learning English, as a positive thing. I know exactly how learners 
feel when they learn, make a mistake, speak English and so on. I know 
some common difficulties in learning English (especially for Asian 
(Japanese) students), because I have experienced those difficulties too. 

(IDNO 15) 

The first teacher suggests that the advantages for teachers 'with ESL back¬ 
grounds' include a formal knowledge of grammar, and the capacity to 
empathize with learners in meaningful ways. Aiko (pseudonym), the second 
teacher quoted, reveals the flip side of the same coin, arguing that Australian 
teachers of Japanese have a logical and formal linguistic knowledge of Japanese 
which is more helpful in teaching than native speaker intuition. It is not an 
either/or thing, however - formal knowledge of a second language in the 
absence of fluency, or for the Japanese teachers, native speakers' intuition in 
the absence of pedagogical skills. There is a fine interplay between linguistic 
competence in a language and pedagogical competence, and neither can be 
compromised if learners are to learn. Unlike any of the 24 pre-service teachers 
who speak English as their LI, Aiko states that learning English entails both 
linguistic and sociocultural knowledge, and the process itself allows her to 
identify directly with learners' experiences. It is noteworthy that this articulate 
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and productive comment comes from someone who claims 'learner' identity 
and status. 

Reservations about being a non-native speaker of English in the 
classroom 

Not all felt as confident as Aiko that ESL backgrounds could be an advantage. 
In the comments below, I indicate country of origin and length of residence 
in Australia, as these have some bearing on a personal sense of competence, 
confidence and identity. 

Teaching Yr 11 international students (especially texts such as short stories 
or creative writing) was quite a challenge. I felt I did not have enough 
preparation doing it but was a good learning school [sic]. 

(b. Belgium, 10 years in Australia, IDNO 1). 

At times I have problems in speaking grammatically correct sentences. 

(b. Sri Lanka, 5 years in Australia, IDNO 6) 

I feel I have some problems with grammar because I have never learnt 
English grammar before. 

(b. HK, 17 years in Australia, IDNO 7) 

Pronunciation, fluency, grammar are issues for me. 

(b. Japan, 5 years in Australia, IDNO 14) 

Although I believe that ESL teachers who are not native speakers have 
some advantages in teaching in a way, I sometimes feel anxious about 
teaching ESL. 

(b. Japan, 2.5 years in Australia, IDNO 15) 

Only the first statement draws attention to the specialized knowledge asso¬ 
ciated with teaching specific genres in English, which ESL teachers must do in 
the senior school. The next three relate to grammar and grammatical accu¬ 
racy, and it is worth noting that the person who had lived for 17 years in 
Australia had missed out on grammar instruction (an endemic problem for 
students in this country), while the Japanese student teacher in the final 
comment had only been here two and half years, but did not mention 
problems with grammar. This was in fact Aiko, who, despite her short stay 
in Australia, was one of the most eloquent and competent students in my 
class. My view is that anxiety in the teaching practicum is utterly normal, but 
Aiko related it not to normal and predictable feelings, but to the question of 
her not being a native speaker of English. That is, anxiety is linked in her 
perception to English native speaker competence rather than to being a 
novice teacher. This will arise again in the case study of Julia below, to 
which I now turn. 
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A case study - Julia 

Julia is a Chinese international student who has studied in Australia for 
almost two years. Prior to and during the practicum round, she wrote over 
2500 words in emails to me, reflecting on her experience. In what follows I 
look at three themes of identity from different perspectives. In the first two of 
these, concerning the notions of teaching contexts and lesson preparation, I 
juxtapose the views of Julia and myself as mentor. In the third theme on 
practicum supervision, Julia reports on the comments of her supervising 
teacher and her responses to these, and I offer an alternative response. That 
is, identities here represent the competing constructions of novice (Julia as 
pre-service teacher), mentor (myself as teacher educator) and teaching super¬ 
visor (experienced teacher). In terms of my own identity, I should add that 
although now an academic, I spent over 20 years in language classrooms, 
years which have had a powerful bearing on the ways I view the world of 
teaching and learning. 

Theme 1 Hard to be in the context 

In my pre-service ESL classes, I often stress the importance and potential of 
using current media texts which are relevant to students as the basis for 
intensive language work. At the start of her practicum, Julia did this, using a 
tabloid newspaper. It targeted the right age group and a topical issue. Here is 
her comment about the result: 

... with the Yr 8,1 chose a one-page article 'Teens turn to dietary boosters' 
from last week's Herald Sun. Originally, I assumed it would be interesting 
for them since it talks about body image, how teens start to use dietary 
supplements to look better. But once I start to teach, I feel it might not be 
the case. They are not aware of these, and I am not sure how to make them 
aware or involved in it. I went back to the library to search for teenage 
magazine, hoping to find something relevant to the topic ... I do find 
some, but then not knowing how to incorporate. 

Here is the painful discovery of a complex and difficult issue in teaching. 
Teenagers may not be interested in media texts, or even aware of current 
media debates, and choosing a topic involving their age group is no guarantee 
of their motivation to read or explore an issue. This was also a pedagogical 
problem. Her instinct was that colourful teenage magazines might appeal 
more, but then she was unsure how to integrate new texts. What she pin¬ 
points next is that the text and the classroom are both embedded with mean¬ 
ings which may not be obvious or easy to grasp. She writes: 

My supervisor is very kind and helpful. But sometimes, I just feel myself 
hard to be in the context, of the text, of the classroom, since stuff that I 
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need to be in the situation are beyond me. I'm learning, not only ESL 
teaching but the language as well. 

Recall here Gee’s (1996) definition of discourses as 'ways of being in the 
world'. In Julia's experience, it is hard to be in the context of the text and of 
the classroom, in one way an almost existentialist conclusion. She is learning 
the discourses of English and of teaching, but claims 'the stuff that she needs' 
is beyond her. What stuff is this? 

First, there is social and cultural knowledge about the students and the 
supervising teacher's normal practices. Second, there is pedagogical knowl¬ 
edge about how to choose and adapt texts to build a coherent teaching 
sequence, and also teaching skills. Third, the texts themselves contain socio¬ 
cultural meanings which may or may not be recognized by students, or by 
Julia. It is a truism that texts are socially situated, with layers of historical, 
political, cultural and social meanings. Julia’s short time in Australia and 
English language issues are perhaps part of her problem, but logic and com¬ 
mon sense tell us that any pre-service teacher, regardless of language back¬ 
ground, could have experienced these problems. Choosing appropriate 
material, scaffolding it for processing by students, and seeing layers of mean¬ 
ing in context and text are complex, demanding high levels of knowledge 
and skill. When I asked in a reply how the context of vocabulary posed a 
problem for her, she answered: 

It's a drawback for me because I used to learn English words without 
context, therefore when now it's my turn to explain words to my students 
such as 'toting the latest models of mobile phones', 'cyber bullying' or 
even as simple as 'telecommunications', I feel it hard. But as all coins have 
two sides, in another perspective, it helps me to look at the problem from 
ESL students' position. What I have experienced may be what they did and 
are experiencing now. How can we help them most to grasp vocabulary by 
providing a variety of real-life contexts one word can be used in, and same 
with text? 

Julia here identifies the decontextualized approach to English learning that 
she had experienced in China, and recognizes that 'the English word in 
Australia' may require extra layers of understanding. On a more positive 
note, she adds to what her peers in the pre-service class had stated about 
heightened empathy for learners. Ironically, she asks and then answers 
her own question in the final sentence, a sophisticated understanding for 
a beginning teacher and one certainly not realized by all. However, overall, 
Julia attributed superior knowledge about language and teaching to native 
English-speaking teachers, as seen in the next theme, on lesson 
preparation. 
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Theme 2 The purpose of lessons 

Lesson planning is a constant focus in the pre-service ESL curriculum course, 
with purpose of lessons, sequence, resources and strategies all playing central 
roles. In the following excerpt, Julia describes two lessons on body image and 
fashion: 

How can I improve? If this morning's class has a more clear purpose - 
to learn vocab of the news article and its structure and sequence, this 
afternoon, while I am doing the video of 'Interviews with fashion 
magazine editors and models', we basically break it down to several epi¬ 
sodes and students watch it and fill in worksheets of comprehension 
questions. I made all the questions and tried to design them with a focus 
on key ideas and info, but when the lesson finishes, if I am asked what the 
kids get, I am not quite sure. Is it to understand the interviews, get more 
ideas about how media look at this issue etc.... But it seems to me I am just 
bombarding them with materials or ideas without a very clear central line. 
Then if for one lesson the purpose isn't well defined then the logical 
linkage between each lesson and the coherence of the whole unit will be 
even worse. 

Implicit in her opening question is the belief that she should be doing better. 
She suggests the morning's lesson using a news article had a clearer purpose 
and focus, related to vocabulary and generic structure. She also gives the 
purpose of the video lesson, namely comprehension of the key ideas and 
information. The second half of the text however is full of self doubt, shown 
by the phrases 'I am not sure', 'it seems to me I am just bombarding them with 
materials and ideas', and concluding that logical links between lessons and 
the cohesion of the larger unit could be lost if her purposes are not always 
clear. As her lecturer, I felt happy that she articulated key aspects of teaching 
in this way, and wished some of the other students were as perceptive and 
reflective. Experienced teachers, including myself, don't always do these 
things well. Who has not bombarded their students with material and 
ideas, without a pre-designed clear purpose and cohesive tie to what goes 
before and after? Was it Julia's assumption that native-speaking teachers did 
not experience these difficulties? This becomes clearer in the third and final 
theme below. 

Theme 3 The teaching supervisor 

In the comments below, we hear the voice of Julia's supervising teacher in the 
school, not directly, but reported in an email, along with Julia's response to 
the comments. These comments were, however, reliably represented, as a 
version of them appeared in Julia's final practicum report which was written 
by the supervisor. 
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My supervisor's comments usu. include: 

1) should be assertive and directly address students who are distracted or 
switched off; 

2) should make chances of facilitating interesting discussions thus 
keep the momentum of the lesson, don't let it drag; 

3) the structure of the lesson is most important, always introduce at 
the beginning and wrap up at the end. 

Till now, I failed to do all these. 

For the first one, I have an obstacle at heart, feeling not fully accepted; not 
knowing what is the most appropriate words or 'good English' to deal with 
behavioural students, fear of being ignored thus not making myself heard 
by others. 

For the 2nd, keeping admiring native-speaking teachers who can impro¬ 
vise wise and interesting comments on the spot, which relates to the 
students and the society and thus contributes to the lively atmosphere of 
the lesson; being quite frustrated since the topics chosen by myself 'body 
image' 'animal talk' 'mobile phone' are not my expertise, some of which I 
am not concerned about. Thus, the lesson drags on. 

3) Surely I understand the significance of structure (a concise beginning 
and a strong ending almost weigh half of the lesson). But each time, when 
the bell goes, I just can't clear and raise my voice, summarize what happens 
today, what is to be expected tomorrow, ask them to quietly sit down and 
wait, and dismiss them when the bell goes, as if I were the boss. But I am 
not, that's what i feel, and that's why it's so hard for me to assert myself. If 
you are, you are. If you are not, even if you pretend to be, you are not. 
Perhaps I am too sensitive and self-preoccupied. 

These comments on teaching are wonderfully rich and perceptive. Logically, 
she tackles the three suggestions of her supervisor, namely the need for 
assertiveness in the classroom, the need to maintain pace and interest, and 
the need for competence in the procedural structure of a lesson. Her responses 
are poignant, filled with the language of emotion. She names her 'obstacle at 
heart', a combination of fears of not being accepted and of being ignored and 
unheard, her admiration of 'native-speaking teachers', her frustration, sensi¬ 
tivity and incapacity to pretend to be what she is not. 

On observing her teach, Julia's supervising teacher made the suggestions 
above, as any competent and well-meaning supervisor might do. Few would 
question that control of the lesson and the class are primary goals for pre¬ 
service teachers. Yet in light of Julia's thoughts and feelings about these 
suggestions, both the suggestions and Julia's expectations seem somewhat 
idealized. She observes that native-speaking teachers 'can improvise wise and 
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interesting comments on the spot, which relates to the students and the 
society and thus contributes to the lively atmosphere of the lesson'. Again, 
many pre-service and experienced teachers struggle with such improvisation. 
Similarly, exemplary lesson conclusions are, in my experience, somewhat 
thin on the ground. Julia herself identifies the complex multi-tasking control 
this requires - 'when the bell goes, I just can’t clear and raise my voice, 
summarize what happens today, what is to be expected tomorrow, ask them 
to quietly sit down and wait, and dismiss them when the bell goes.' The fact is, 
after 20 years of teaching, I often didn't get this right, and there are myriad 
contextual reasons why. 

Julia's comment on lesson endings is very insightful, highlighting that one 
cannot pretend to be 'the boss' if one is not. This was in response to an email 
from me, in which I suggested part of the game was acting as if you were 
confident and competent, that looking and sounding the part might be 
enough to start with. The reality is far more complex of course. This is an 
identity issue to do with accrued cultural and symbolic capital, which cannot 
be easily faked before a class full of adolescents, watching and listening for the 
slightest slip-up. Julia had recognized you need 'good English' for students 
with behavioural problems. But while language competence should not be 
underestimated in teaching, this was not in fact a major problem for Julia. 
There are no recipes for good teaching, or an easy practicum. Language use, 
context, sociocultural meanings and identities all come into play in what is 
clearly far more complex than the facile binary of native English speaker or 
non-native English speaker might suggest. What can we understand as tea¬ 
cher educators from Julia's experience, and the way she so ably represented it? 

Implications of the study 

The views and experiences of these pre-service ESL teachers raise a number of 
identity issues which are of concern for teacher educators and schools. The 
cultural and linguistic diversity of this cohort of pre-service ESL teachers stands 
in contrast to the more homogeneously white and middle-class nature of groups 
in other mainstream content areas (Santoro and Allard 2005). As a group, they 
highlight the complex relationship between English language competence and 
pedagogical competence, presenting the clear view that being a native speaker of 
English is not a valid criterion for selecting teachers of English. 

The group also emphasized the value of their diversity (and specifically 
bilingualism and biculturalism) in the teaching of ESL students. The gains 
they recognized were in terms of the grammatical knowledge and increased 
levels of empathy for culturally and linguistically diverse students. What 
remains unclear, and a question for future research is what students under¬ 
stood by the need for 'a strong command of English'. No one would argue that 
a language teacher should be less than competent in their skills in, and 
knowledge of, the language which they teach but what this means and the 
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ways in which these skills and knowledge are reflected in pedagogical under¬ 
standings has received little attention. 

The case of Julia presents a more nuanced view of the construction of identity 
for pre-service teachers from diverse language backgrounds. She offers us an 
example of language as 'a practice that constructs, and is constructed by, the 
ways language learners understand themselves' (Norton and Toohey 2004: 1). 
She outlines three problems she faces in her teaching, namely her being a non¬ 
native speaker of English, her lack of the social and cultural knowledge she 
assumes native speakers possess, and her sense of not being in charge. She 
constmcts these problems primarily as a function of her being and speaking 
Chinese. Her supervising teacher constructs her as a novice teacher who needs to 
focus on behaviour and lesson management. Although I have not analysed my 
email responses to Julia here (see Miller, in press), as teacher educator and 
mentor I constructed her problems as those of almost all beginning teachers in 
challenging classrooms. Building the necessary capital and levels of pedagogical 
competence to be recognized as legitimate in a school by both students and 
other teachers takes a great deal of time. And although I was unconvinced that 
her Aussie colleagues were all conveying 'wise and interesting comments' to 
their classes, Julia's perceptions of feeling diminished in comparison to native¬ 
speaking colleagues were very real to her. 

Looking at competing constructions of identity in language classrooms is 
perhaps one way to problematize practice, as Pennycook (2004) suggests. I 
viewed her reflectiveness as a powerful way of teacher knowing and learning 
0ohnson 2006), and a critical 'discovery' for me was the value of the way the 
writing allowed her to process her lived experience in classrooms in a very 
sophisticated way. Burton (2005) reminds us that practising teachers seldom 
write about TESOL teaching, lacking time, support, confidence and recogni¬ 
tion. Although the teaching practicum can be a fraught time for pre-service 
teachers, reflective emails could be built into programmes, and texts such as 
Julia's analysed for their insights into teaching and identity. Although lecturers 
may also not have time to reply to 25 students in depth, the way lies open for 
pre-service teachers to respond to each other, along with their lecturers. 

At the time of writing this chapter, I am also marking a small truckload of 
assignments from postgraduate TESOL students and pre-service teachers. There 
are myriad examples of non-native English-speaking students who are more 
critically analytical, more reflective and more engaging in the ways they write 
about language and teaching than many of their native English-speaking peers. 
It is hard not to buy into the NS-NNS dichotomy, but I would like to tell ALL 
pre-service teachers on our courses that no assumptions can be made based on 
language background. I would like to tell practising teachers and administra¬ 
tors that culturally and linguistically diverse students often have qualities that 
strengthen their practice and potential in classrooms. And I would like to tell 
the school that rang hoping to avoid a 'foreign' pre-service teacher that they 
are seriously short-changing themselves. 
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Introduction 

The immigrant starting a new life in a new language is usually prepared for a 
culture shock. However, the shock may come from an unexpected corner. 
Linguistic skills in the new language may have been learnt at school in the 
home country, and the immigrant may have been the best student in the 
language class, and may therefore be quietly confident in his/her capacity to 
communicate, but the brutal immersion in authentic interactions in that 
second language (L2) may suddenly reveal unexpected problems. Jemma, a 
22-year-old student who filled out our questionnaire on bilingualism and 
emotions (Dewaele and Pavlenko 2001) wrote the following comment con¬ 
cerning her study abroad experience and her gradual acquisition of pragmatic 
competence in German through social interaction: 

Jemma (English LI, French L2, German L3): During my year in Germany I 
felt for the first few months that I had completely lost my identity. I was 
slow to understand, I could not express precisely what I meant and could 
not shape my verbal persona nor could I make jokes or entertaining 
remarks as I had no shared frame of context. I felt alienated and painfully 
frustrated and became very depressed. By the time I had finished my year 
however, I had sufficient command of the language to express myself and 
my character, to make jokes and even use comic catchphrases. 

Crystal defines pragmatics as 'the study of language from the point of view of 
users, especially of the choices they make, the constraints they encounter in 
using language in social interaction and the effects their use of language has 
on other participants in the act of communication’ (1997: 301). Jemma 
provides us with exactly that point of view of the L2 user (cf. Cook 2002a). 
Her feeling of rage arose from the lack of choices offered to her in her new 
language, her lack of ability to control the effect of her language on others, 
and the false projection of self because of this pragmatic handicap. She 
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realized that her pragmatic competence in German lagged far behind her 
pragmatic competence in English. In German she had not yet fully mastered 
the illocutionary acts (realizing her intention in producing an utterance, e.g., 
an apology or a joke), and she was therefore still struggling with the perlocu- 
tionary act (i.e., the intended effect of an utterance on the hearer, like making 
the hearer laugh) (Austin 1962). Only towards the end of her stay did Jemma 
feel that her pragmatic competence in German allowed her to project a more 
accurate image of herself. 

Many long-established immigrants who learnt an L2 in a foreign language 
class do remain uncertain about their levels of pragmatic competence. This 
uncertainty typically involves the exact emotional force and perlocutionary 
effects of swear words and taboo words (cf. Dewaele 2004a, b). Veronica 
Zhengdao Ye, for example, who emigrated from China to Australia (see Ye 
2003) also reports on the surprise expressed by English-speaking Australians 
when she uses English swear words (personal communication): 

I belong to the group of people who are brought up with the notion that 
swearing is uncivil. And I have NEVER used swear and taboo words in my LI. 
But I do use words in English which native English speaker would consider 
uncivil to use, such as 'shit' and 'pissed off'. I could not use them exactly 
because I do not have the same sense of emotional weight of these words as 
do the NSs. My only clue of how 'strong' these words are was from people's 
reaction when I used them. My friends are often astonished when I use 
them, because they say that I do not look like the person who could say 
those words. When I use them, they say that they knew I feel very strong 
about something. I myself don't mind using those English swear words, as 
when I use them, I have fun of being another person for a moment! 

Another interesting observation that emerges from linguistic autobiogra¬ 
phies is the perception of the L2 as being somehow more remote, more 
detached and less emotional than the LI (Pavlenko 2005). Nancy Huston, 
an Anglo-Canadian author who emigrated from Calgary to Paris as a student, 
became an established writer of novels and essays in French. She became a 
highly regarded French intellectual and started writing in English only later 
in her career. Despite her high level of proficiency and her constant use, 
French remains at best a neutral tool of communication for Huston: 

Oui, je crois que c'etait la l'essentiel: la langue fran^aise (et pas seulement 
ses mots tabous) etait, par rapport a ma langue maternelle, moins chargee 
d'affect et done moins dangereuse. Elle etait froide, et je l'abordais froide- 
ment. Elle m'etait egale. C'etait une substance lisse et homogene, autant 
dire neutre. Au debut, je m'en rends compte maintenant, cela me conferait 
une immense liberte dans l'ecriture - car je ne savais pas par rapport a quoi, 
sur fond de quoi, j'ecrivais. 
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(Yes, I think that was the essential thing: compared to my mother tongue, the 
French language was less burdened with emotion and therefore less dangerous. 
She was cold and I approached her coldly. She was uniform. It was a smooth 
and homogeneous substance, one might say neutral. In the beginning, I realize 
now, this conveyed an enormous liberty to me in writing - because I didn't 
know with respect to what, or against what background I was writing.) 

(Nordperdu, 1999: 63, cited in Kinginger 2004: 171, 

Kinginger's translation) 

Pragmatics research in the second language acquisition context 

Kasper and Rose (2001, 2002) choose Crystal's definition of pragmatics as the 
basis of their study on pragmatics and second language teaching. They argue 
that Crystal's view of pragmatics as the study of communicative action in its 
sociocultural context is perfectly suited to a second language acquisition 
(SLA) context. The term 'communicative action' is broad enough to cover a 
wide range of variables, including speech acts, but it also includes 'engaging 
in different types of discourse and participating in speech events of varying 
length and complexity' (Kasper and Rose 2001:2). One traditional dichotomy 
in the study of pragmatics is the distinction introduced by Leech (1983) 
and Thomas (1983) between pragmalinguistics and sociopragmatics. While 
the former refers to resources for conveying communicative acts and inter¬ 
personal meanings, the latter focuses on 'the sociological interface of prag¬ 
matics' (Leech 1983: 10) concerned with 'the social perceptions underlying 
participants' interpretation and performance of communicative action' 
(Kasper and Rose 2001: 2). Kasper and Rose note that teaching socioprag¬ 
matics is much more challenging than pragmalinguistics. While pragmalin¬ 
guistics is 'akin to grammar in that it consists of linguistics forms and their 
respective functions' (Kasper and Rose 2001: 3), sociopragmatics 'is very 
much about proper social behaviour, making it a far thornier issue to deal 
with it in the classroom' (p. 3). 

One of the issues that have been hotly debated in the last decade is that of 
classroom-based learning of pragmatics in the L2. Bardovi-Harlig and Do? 
rnyei (1998) looked at the effects of the learning environment and 
proficiency on learners' awareness of pragmatic and grammatical errors in 
the L2. They found that learners in a foreign language setting showed a higher 
awareness of grammatical errors while the learners in the second language 
setting were better at spotting pragmatic errors, and rated them as more severe. 
In a replication of the previous study, Niezgoda and Ro?ver (2001) compared 
Czech EFL and Hawaiian ESL learners. They found that the learning environ¬ 
ment was not the most important variable affecting learners' pragmatic aware¬ 
ness, although Hawaiian ESL students also had higher awareness of pragmatic 
errors. A number of researchers have shown that a focus on interactional and 
pragmatic norms in the classroom through consciousness-raising strategies 
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has a positive effect on interlanguage development (cf. Liddicoat and Crozet 
2001; Lyster 1994). 

Other researchers such as Kinginger and Farrell (2004) and Kinginger and 
Belz (2005) have shown that study abroad can offer L2 learners the opportu¬ 
nity to seek out authentic interactions with native speakers (NSs) of the target 
language (TL), and hence put into practice what had previously been learnt in 
a classroom. Kinginger and Farrell (2004) found a rapid growth of meta¬ 
pragmatic awareness among their eight American students studying in 
France. The participants became much more aware of the social indexicality 
of pronouns of address in relation to age-peers. In a follow-up study based on 
two participants, Kinginger and Belz (2005) found that the development and 
awareness of the use of pronouns of address reflects the nature of the language 
learning experience. The participant who engaged in frequent interactions 
with NSs of French in a variety of social contexts developed a much greater 
awareness of the social meaning of the til form than the other participant for 
whom interactions with NSs was limited to service encounters. 

Jeon and Kaya (2006) carried out a meta-analysis of 13 quantitative studies 
(out of a pool of 34 studies) that considered the development of L2 pragmatics 
in classroom settings. Results of the meta-analysis showed that the effective¬ 
ness of direct pragmatic instruction is large and trustworthy (Jeon and Kaya 
2006: 191). Long-term instruction in pragmatics (i.e., more than five hours) 
was found to have larger instructional effects than short-term instruction (i. 
e., fewer than five hours). This is in contrast with grammar-related features 
which can be taught and learnt in much shorter time-spans (Jeon and Kaya 
2006: 202). 

Methodological and epistemological problems in SLA pragmatics 
research 

What the different types of pragmatic research within an SLA or multicultural 
context have in common is that they aim to measure individuals' pragmatic 
competence and compare it with the monolingual NS norm. How indeed can 
one decide what is 'proper social behaviour'? The literature on interlanguage 
pragmatics (see Barron 2003 for an overview) discusses the advantages and 
disadvantages of different data elicitation techniques such as Discourse 
Completion Tests (which is still the most popular instrument, cf. Jeon and 
Kaya 2006), role-plays and interviews. 

We would like to argue that there are several problems with this approach: 
first, it has been pointed out (Cook 2002a; Grosjean 1992; Pavlenko 2005) 
that we need to get rid of the monolingual bias in applied linguistic research. 
If we accept that L2 users are legitimate, multicompetent users of L2 (cf. Cook 
2002a), does it matter whether or not they conform to some NS norm? L2 
users' deviations from the NS norm are not necessarily examples of pragmatic 
failure. Another question concerns the intentionality of the deviation from 
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the NS norm. Pragmaticists looking at L2 production data may unconsciously 
want to attribute deviations from the NS norm to gaps in pragmatic compe¬ 
tence, or transfer from other languages, ffowever, L2 users may intentionally 
violate pragmatic rules, just as LI users do. The L2 user who appears rude for 
not apologizing in a specific situation may be expressing dissatisfaction con¬ 
sciously. The lack of an apology is not a pragmatic failure in that case. In other 
words, it is very difficult for pragmaticists working on L2 production data to 
guess what the communicative intention of the L2 user was and hence to 
decide whether something was an error or not, whether a deviation was 
intentional or not. 

The second serious problem that researchers in L2 pragmatics face is the 
definition of the NS norm (cf. Davies 2003). Different communities of prac¬ 
tice have different sets of unwritten rules concerning appropriate behaviour. 
Against what set of rules should we compare the data from our L2 learners and 
L2 users? 

The third problem relates to the amount of evidence needed to draw con¬ 
clusions. In other words, can any data gathered in the course of our linguistic 
investigations ever be sufficient to claim that an individual has acquired 
'pragmatic competence' in an L2? Is there any guarantee that the appropriate 
apology in the L2 produced in role-play or written down on the Discourse 
Completion Questionnaire (DCT) would indeed be used in an authentic 
communicative situation? Can we ever generalize fragmented findings to 
make any definitive announcement about an individual's pragmatic compe¬ 
tence? One could wonder whether such an enterprise is inherently doomed to 
failure as it seems to imply that linguistic systems are stable and that compe¬ 
tence in the L2 progresses linearly. 

Pragmatics through the eyes and the heart of the L2 user 

Rather than focusing on specific communicative actions as reflections of 
pragmatic competence in the L2, we propose to look at the phenomena 
illustrated in the extracts by Jemma, Ye and Huston, namely the perceptions 
L2 users have of their ability to communicate and their relationship with the 
L2. As Huston puts it, the capacity to be moved by 'pur plaisir de la parole' 
('the pure pleasure of speech') (Nordperdu, 1999: 61, cited in Kinginger 2004: 
208), to which one could add the capacity to move other people by appro¬ 
priate use of the L2. The L2 users' perceptions and affective states related to 
their life-long communicative experience in different languages may give us a 
better, more general view of their pragmatic competence. Indeed, at some 
point the fluency and accuracy of long-term L2 users may reach an equili¬ 
brium point, and judgments of proficiency and success will probably be 
determined more by the relative ease with which communicative intentions 
are translated in the L2, rather than a concern about pronunciation, vocabu¬ 
lary, grammar and fluency in the L2. We can compare multilinguals' 
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perceptions and affective states in their different languages, thus avoiding the 
need for an LI control group. We share the focus on participants' social 
perceptions with Kasper and Rose (2001), but we add affect to the equation, 
propose a different epistemology and methodology, and focus on L2 users 
rather than L2 learners. 

The present study will focus more particularly on the effect of one independent 
variable, the context of acquisition - more specifically the amount of authentic 
communicative interaction during the acquisition of the L2 - on self-reported 
levels of oral and written proficiency, communicative anxiety and perceptions 
towards the L2 among 1579 adult multilinguals from around the world. 

The rationale for the study is to investigate to what extent purely formal 
classroom instruction contributes to the development of pragmatic compe¬ 
tence in the L2. In other words, does the L2 classroom provide learners with a 
rich enough source of social interactions? By comparing levels of pragmatic 
competence of former classroom learners with those of former learners who 
combined formal instruction with extra-curricular interactions in the L2, and 
naturalistic learners, we will be able to determine the impact of classroom 
interaction on the development of pragmatic competence in the L2. 

Hypotheses 

This chapter will test the following two hypotheses: 

1. Levels of self-perceived pragmatic competence will be higher in the LI 
than in the L2. 

2. Mixed and naturalistic second language learning will result in higher 
levels of self-perceived pragmatic competence compared to purely formal 
classroom instruction. 

Method: data elicitation instrument 

The web-based form of the Bilingualism and Emotion Questionnaire 
(Dewaele and Pavlenko 2001) was used to collect information on multilingu¬ 
alism and the communication of emotions. The questionnaire was advertised 
through several listservers and informal contacts with colleagues around the 
world. The first part of the questionnaire contained 13 questions relating to 
participants' gender, age, education level, ethnic group, occupation, lan¬ 
guages known, dominant language(s), chronological order of language acqui¬ 
sition, context of acquisition, age of onset, frequency of use, typical 
interlocutors, and self-rated proficiency scores for speaking, comprehending, 
reading and writing in the languages in question. The second part of the 
questionnaire consisted of 13 closed-ended Likert-type questions on lan¬ 
guage choice for the expression of various emotions with various interlocu¬ 
tors, on code-switching behaviour in inner and articulated speech, on the use 
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and perception of swear-words, on attitudes towards the different languages 
and, finally on communicative anxiety in the different languages. The last 
part of the questionnaire presented 5 open-ended questions which asked 
about emotion and verbal behaviour. Only data relating to the participants' 
LI and L2 was used in the quantitative analysis. 

Participants 

A total of 1579 multilinguals (1114 females, 465 males) contributed to the web 
questionnaire database used in the present study. The participants spoke a total 
of 77 different Lis. Anglophone NSs represent the largest group (n = 433), 
followed by NSs of Spanish (n = 162), French (n = 159), Chinese (n = 136), 
German (n = 131), Dutch (n = 96), Italian (n = 66), Finnish (n = 38), Catalan 
(n = 36), Russian (n = 35), Portuguese (n = 34), Swedish (n = 24), Greek (n = 
21), Afrikaans (n = 14), Danish (n = 14), Japanese (n = 14), Welsh (n = 11) and 
Polish (n = 10). The remaining 138 participants share another 57 languages: 
Albanian, Arabic, Armenian, Basque, Bengali, Boobe, Bosnian, Bulgarian, 
Cheyenne, French Creole, Croatian, Czech, Esperanto, Estonian, Faroese, 
Farsi, Frisian, Galician, Gujarati, Hebrew, Hindi, Hungarian, Ibo, Icelandic, 
Indonesian, Irish, Korean, Latvian, Lingala, Lithuanian, Luganda, Lugwara, 
Luxembourgish, Macedonian, Malay, Malinke, Marathi, Norwegian, Oriya, 
Punjabi, Romanian, Rwandan, Serbian, Serbo-Croatian, Sindhi, Slovak, 
Slovene, Sudanese, Tagalog, Taiwanese, Tamil, Turkish, Ukrainian, 
Vietnamese, Wobe, Yiddish and Zulu. 

The most frequent L2 is English (n = 727), followed by French (n = 304), 
Spanish (n = 146), German (n = 99), Dutch (n = 49), Italian (n = 33), Catalan 
(n = 24), Russian (n = 21), Swedish (n = 17), Greek (n = 15) and 44 other 
languages with smaller number of speakers. 

The mean age of onset of learning was 8.6 yrs (SD = 6.2) for the L2. The L2 was 
defined as the second language to have been acquired. The participants consisted 
of 323 bilinguals, 376 trilinguals, 377 quadrilinguals and 503 pentalinguals. 

Participants are generally highly educated with 160 having a high school 
diploma, 539 a Bachelor's degree, 454 a Master's degree, and 421 a doctoral 
degree. Ages ranged from 16 to 73 (Mean = 34.3; SD: 11.5). 

Independent variable: context of acquisition 

The effect of authentic language use with NSs of the TL on the acquisition of 
sociolinguistic and pragmatic competence has been clearly demonstrated (for 
overviews, see Dewaele 2004c, 2007). The studies showed that after their stay 
abroad or after prolonged contact with NSs, the L2 users approximated to the 
NS norm on a range of sociolinguistic and pragmatic variables. It thus seems 
that living abroad for an extended period does something unique to the 
learners' usage which classroom input does not. 
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Table 11.1 Distribution of participants according to context of acquisition of the L2 


Context of acquisition 

n 

% 

Instructed 

664 

43.8 

Mixed 

630 

41.5 

Naturalistic 

222 

14.6 

TOTAL 

1,516 

100 


Three types of contexts of acquisition were considered and ordered accord¬ 
ing to the amount of extra-curricular contact with the TL: (1) instructed 
context (i.e., formal classroom contact only); (2) mixed context (i.e., class¬ 
room contact + naturalistic contact); and (3) naturalistic context (i.e., no 
classroom contact, only naturalistic communication outside school). 

The distinction between the three contexts is obviously quite crude. More 
fine-grained categories could have been used for the instructed context to 
distinguish between 'foreign language-classrooms', where the TL is the 
instructional target, and 'immersion classrooms', where the TL primarily 
serves as the medium for teaching non-language subject matter. 

We observed in Dewaele (2005a) that learning and teaching practices at 
school have considerably evolved over the years, and still vary widely both 
geographically and socially, but they all share one aspect, namely that the 
learning happens within the confines of classroom walls, in the presence of a 
teacher and classmates, and that an official programme has to be followed. 
The notion of 'naturalistic context' refers to a wide range of ways in which 
one can learn a language naturalistically. They all have in common that the 
learning process was not intentionally guided by a particular teacher or 
programme, but developed gradually and spontaneously through interaction 
with speakers of the TL. 

Table 11.1 shows that roughly an equal number of participants learned 
their L2 through an instructed or a mixed context, with a smaller number 
learning the L2 naturalistically. Sixty-three participants did not provide this 
information. 

Dependent variables: self-perceived competence in the LI and L2 

Self-perceived competence is a person's evaluation of their ability to commu¬ 
nicate (McCroskey and McCroskey 1988). It is a judgment that reflects a sum 
of various aspects of the L2 including perceived competence in grammar, 
phonology, lexis, syntax and especially pragmatics among experienced L2 
users. It is probably also influenced by past traumas or successes in the L2, as 
well as recent experiences in intercultural communication. 

Self-perceived competence was measured through 5-point Likert scales. 
Questions focused on self-perceived competence in speaking, comprehend¬ 
ing, reading and writing a language: 
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Table 11.2 Distribution of participants according to self-perceived proficiency in the 
LI and L2 


Proficiency 

Speaking 

Comprehending 

Reading 

Writing 

LI 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Minimal 

23 

1.5 

20 

1.3 

28 

1.8 

43 

2.8 

Low 

27 

1.7 

11 

0.7 

26 

1.7 

52 

3.3 

Medium 

38 

2.4 

29 

1.8 

46 

2.9 

78 

5.0 

High 

143 

9.1 

108 

6.9 

117 

7.5 

153 

9.8 

Maximal 

1,342 

85.3 

1,403 

89.3 

1,347 

86.1 

1,235 

79.1 

TOTAL 

1,573 

100 

1,571 

100 

1,564 

100 

1,561 

100 

L2 

Minimal 

77 

4.9 

53 

3.4 

42 

2.7 

81 

5.2 

Low 

128 

8.2 

86 

5.5 

94 

6.0 

172 

11.1 

Medium 

235 

15.0 

166 

10.6 

151 

9.7 

275 

17.7 

High 

443 

28.2 

414 

26.4 

392 

25.2 

435 

28.1 

Maximal 

686 

43.7 

848 

54.1 

878 

56.4 

587 

37.9 

TOTAL 

1,569 

100 

1,567 

100 

1,557 

100 

1,550 

100 


On a scale from 1 (least proficient) to 5 (fully fluent) how do you rate yourself 
in speaking, comprehending, reading and writing your L1/L2? Possible 
answers include: (1) Minimal, (2) Low, (3) Medium, (4) High, (5) Maximal. 

Not surprisingly, a very high proportion of participants feel maximally profi¬ 
cient in the LI, and this proportion is slightly lower for the L2 (see Table 11.2). 

Communicative anxiety in the LI and L2 

MacIntyre and Gardner defined foreign language anxiety as 'the feeling of 
tension and apprehension specifically associated with second language con¬ 
texts, including speaking, listening, and learning' (MacIntyre and Gardner 
1994: 284). The effect of communicative anxiety on performance in the LI is 
much weaker than performance in the L2. The authors concluded that the 
'potential effects of language anxiety on cognitive processing in the second 
language may be pervasive and may be quite subtle' (1994: 301). 

Data on communicative anxiety was obtained through the following 
closed question, based on a 5-point Likert scale, and formulated as follows: 

How anxious are you when speaking your different languages with different 
people in different situations? (Circle appropriate number, 1 = not at all, 2 
= a little, 3 = quite anxious, 4 = very anxious, 5 = extremely anxious). 


Information was requested for the LI and the L2 of the participant in the 
following situations: speaking with friends, with colleagues, with strangers, 
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Table 11.3 Distribution of participants according to communicative anxiety in the 
LI and L2 


Communicative 

anxiety 

Friends 

Colleagues 

Strangers 

Phone 

Public 

LI 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Not at all 

1,348 

88.0 

1,129 

76.6 

1114 

73.5 

1,134 

74.4 

775 

51.8 

A little 

117 

7.6 

241 

16.4 

291 

19.2 

273 

17.9 

412 

27.6 

Quite 

21 

1.4 

52 

3.5 

62 

4.1 

63 

4.1 

186 

12.4 

Very 

17 

1.1 

25 

1.7 

26 

1.7 

30 

2.0 

77 

5.2 

Extremely 

28 

1.8 

26 

1.8 

22 

1.5 

25 

1.6 

45 

3.0 

TOTAL 

1,531 

100 

1,473 

100 

1515 

100 

1,525 

100 

1,495 

100 

L2 

Not at all 

990 

66.3 

713 

49.8 

710 

47.3 

602 

40.5 

369 

25.4 

A little 

383 

25.7 

486 

33.9 

506 

33.7 

476 

32 

458 

31.5 

Quite 

90 

6.0 

173 

12.1 

203 

13.5 

283 

19 

334 

23.0 

Very 

18 

1.2 

39 

2.7 

60 

4.0 

91 

6.1 

188 

12.9 

Extremely 

12 

0.8 

22 

1.5 

21 

1.4 

35 

2.4 

105 

7.2 

TOTAL 

1,493 

100 

1433 

100 

1,500 

100 

1,487 

100 

1,454 

100 


on the phone, and in public. The data in Table 11.3 show that participants 
report experiencing communicative anxiety in the LI, especially in more 
stressful situations, but that greater numbers of participants report higher 
levels of communicative anxiety in the L2. 

Perceptions of the LI and the L2 

Attitudes and perceptions towards languages and their speakers strongly 
affect their motivation, acquisition and use (Do?rnyei 2003). These attitudes 
and perceptions towards languages are determined by a complex interaction 
of societal, historical and individual variables. The perception of emotional 
characteristics of a language is usually linked to higher proficiency in that 
language (Dewaele 2004d). 

The perceptions of participants towards their LI and L2 were captured 
through the following closed question, based on a 5-point Likert scale, and 
formulated as follows: 

Here are some subjective statements about the languages you know. Please 
mark to what extent they correspond to your own perceptions. There are 
no right/wrong answers. (My LI / L2 is ... useful, colourful, rich, poetic, 
emotional). Possible answers included: 

1 = not at all, 2 = somewhat, 3 = more or less, 4 = to a large extent, 5 = 
absolutely. 
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Table 11.4 Distribution of participants according to perception of the LI and L2 


Perception 

Useful 

Colourful 

Rich 

Poetic 

Emotional 

Cold 

LI 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Not at all 

9 

0.6 

23 

1.5 

13 

0.8 

45 

2.9 

33 

2.1 

915 

61.7 

Somewhat 

41 

2.6 

52 

3.4 

30 

1.9 

107 

6.9 

109 

7.1 

323 

21.8 

More or 

99 

6.3 

182 

11.8 

141 

9.1 

225 

14.6 

208 

13.5 

137 

9.2 

less 

To a large 

219 

14.0 

372 

24.2 

325 

21.0 

304 

19.7 

353 

23.0 

56 

3.8 

extent 

Absolutely 

1192 

76.4 

908 

59.1 

1035 

67.0 

860 

55.8 

833 

54.2 

51 

3.4 

TOTAL 

1,560 

100 

1537 

100 

1,544 

100 

1,541 

100 

1,536 

100 

1,482 

100 

L2 

Not at all 

10 

0.6 

22 

1.4 

21 

1.4 

74 

4.9 

59 

3.9 

777 

53.1 

Somewhat 

57 

3.7 

80 

5.2 

69 

4.5 

151 

9.9 

174 

11.4 

369 

25.2 

More or 

93 

6.0 

261 

17.0 

236 

15.3 

310 

20.3 

330 

21.7 

202 

13.8 

less 

To a large 

266 

17.1 

507 

33.0 

470 

30.6 

393 

25.8 

406 

26.7 

75 

5.1 

extent 

Absolutely 

1126 

72.6 

665 

43.3 

742 

48.2 

597 

39.1 

551 

36.3 

40 

2.7 

TOTAL 

1,552 

100 

1,535 

100 

1,538 

100 

1,525 

100 

1,520 

100 

1,463 

100 


A majority of participants choose the statement 'absolutely' to describe 
their LI (with the exception of 'coldness', with which most disagree). 
These proportions of highly positives is slightly lower for the L2 
(Table 11.4). 


Distribution of the data 

A series of one-sample Kolmogorov-Smirnov tests revealed that the values for 
self-perceived competence, communicative anxiety and perceptions of the 
languages are not normally distributed (Kolmogorov-Smirnov Z values vary 
between 8.1 and 19.3 for the different variables, all p < 0.0001). As a conse¬ 
quence, non-parametric Wilcoxon Signed Ranks Tests were used instead of a 
paired t-test. Kruskall Wallis analyses were used as non-parametric equiva¬ 
lents to multivariate analyses to examine the effect of the independent vari¬ 
able on levels of self-perceived competence, communicative anxiety and 
perceptions of the languages. 

Results 

The Wilcoxon Signed Ranks Tests reveal that for the three sets of dependent 
variables reflecting pragmatic competence, the scores are significantly higher 
in the LI of participants than in their L2 (see Tables 11.5, 11.6 and 11.7). 
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Table 11.5 Comparison of self-perceived proficiency scores in LI and L2 (Wilcoxon 
Signed Ranks Test) 



Speaking 

Comprehending 

Reading 

Writing 

z 

- 22.06 

- 20.82 

-16.59 

-19.07 

Asymp. Sig. (2-tailed) 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Table 11.6 Comparison of communicative anxiety scores in LI and L2 (Wilcoxon 
Signed Ranks Test) 



Friends 

Colleagues 

Strangers 

Phone 

Public 

Z 

-11.26 

- 12.89 

- 14.03 

- 17.43 

- 16.66 

Asymp. Sig. 






(2-tailed) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Table 11.7 Comparison of language perception scores in LI and L2 (Wilcoxon Signed 
Ranks Test) 



Use¬ 

fulness 

Color¬ 

fulness 

Richness 

Poetic 

character 

Emotionality 

Coldness 

Z 

Asymp. Sig. 
(2-tailed) 

-2.01 

0.044 

-8.32 

0 

- 10.88 

0 

-9.37 

0 

- 10.27 

0 

-4.60 

0 


Mean scores for perceived proficiency in speaking, comprehending, reading 
and writing are significantly higher in the LI than in the L2 (see Figure 11.1). 

The perceived emotional attributes of the LI are judged to be significantly 
stronger than those of the L2 (the difference between LI and L2 for the only 
non-emotional attribute, usefulness, is smaller but still significant) (see 
Figure 11.2). 

Finally, levels of communicative anxiety are significantly lower in the LI 
compared to the L2 in all situations (see Figure 11.3). 

The effect of the context of acquisition was found to have a highly signifi¬ 
cant effect on the three sets of independent variables reflecting pragmatic 
competence. The effect was most significant for self-perceived proficiency 
(see Table 11.8), followed by communicative anxiety (see Table 11.9), and 
finally for perception of the L2 (see Table 11.10). 

Participants who learned the L2 in an instructed context do not rate them¬ 
selves as being as proficient as the participants who learned the L2 in a mixed 
or naturalistic context (see Figure 11.4). 
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Speaking Comprehending Reading Writing 


■ LI ■; L2 

Figure 11.1 Mean self-perceived proficiency scores for LI and L2 



Figure 11.2 Mean communicative anxiety scores for LI and L2 
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Figure 11.3 Mean language perception scores for LI and L2 


Table 11.8 Effect of the context of acquisition on self-perceived proficiency in 
speaking, comprehending, reading and writing in the L2 


Proficiency 

Context of Acquisition (df = 2) 


Chi 2 

P 

Speaking 

207.16 

0 

Comprehending 

223.12 

0 

Reading 

136.17 

0 

Writing 

129.37 

0 


Table 11.9 

Effect of the context of acquisition on communicative anxiety in the L2 

Situation 

Context of Acquisition (df = 2) 


Chi 2 p 

Friends 

Colleagues 

Strangers 

Phone 

Public 

66.17 0 

88.82 0 

90.44 0 

101.09 0 

61.95 0 
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Table 11.10 Effect of the context of acquisition on language perception scores in the L2 


Perception 


Context of Acquisition (df = 2) 

Chi 2 

P 

Usefulness 

26.33 

0 

Colorfulness 

19.39 

0 

Richness 

9.32 

0.009 

Poetic character 

14.31 

0.001 

Emotionality 

26.26 

0 

Coldness 

40.26 

0 



■ Instructed ■ Mixed ■ Naturalistic 

Figure 11.4 Mean self-perceived proficiency scores for instructed, mixed and 
naturalistic learners in L2 


These instructed learners also suffer more from communicative anxiety (see 
Figure 11.5) and do not rate the L2 to be quite as useful or as powerful as far as 
the affective characteristics are concerned (see Figure 11.6). 

Discussion 

By considering participants' perceptions and feelings about language and 
communication in these languages as a reflection of their pragmatic 
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Friends Colleagues Strangers Phone Public 


■ Instructed ■ Mixed ■ Naturalistic 

Figure 11.5 Mean communicative anxiety scores for instructed, mixed and naturalistic 
learners in L2 

competence, we were able to gather some valuable data from experienced L2 
users rather than the young L2 learners on which most of the literature is 
based. Given that the average age of onset of acquisition was around 8 years of 
age, and that the average age of the sample was 35, the participants had been 
learning and then using the L2 for more than 25 years on average. 

The elicitation of the data for the LI allowed us to establish a base-line 
against which the data for the L2 of the same participants could be compared. 
Our first hypothesis was confirmed, namely that participants feel more profi¬ 
cient and more at ease in their LI, and that the LI is perceived as being more 
powerful in all respects compared to the L2. This finding nicely confirms the 
observations from Jemma, Ye and Huston. These three women had sufficient 
knowledge of grammar, vocabulary and phonology to communicate ade¬ 
quately with NSs of the TLs. They felt frustrated at the difficulty they experi¬ 
enced trying to juggle with words in their L2, especially when they compared 
their L2 performance with their LI performance. They seemed to realize that 
uncertainty about the emotional strength and illocutionary power of words 
and expressions in the L2 hampers the control over perlocutionary effects in 
specific situations. The joke in the L2 might fall flat, the use of L2 swear-words 
might elicit unexpected reactions from interlocutors, the L2 might remain 
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Hill. 


Usefu 

Colorful 

Rich 

Poetic 

Emotional 

Cold 


■ Instructed 

■ 

Mixed 

Naturalistic 



Figure 11.6 Mean language perception scores for instructed, mixed and naturalistic 
learners in L2 


too detached to be moved by it (possibly because L2 words lack the emotional 
connotations, cf. Harris, Gleason and Ayfi^egi 2006) and to move other 
people with it. One could argue that once the L2 user can feel the pure 
pleasure of language, that person may indeed have attained a very advanced 
level of pragmatic competence in the L2. 

It is important to avoid easy generalizations though. First, the L2 user can 
attain a very high level of pragmatic competence in certain domains, in 
certain modes, but it does not necessarily extend to all domains and modes. 
Huston, for example, would not have become an established writer in France 
if her command of the written language was only average. In other words, her 
command of written L2 is probably superior to that of most French NSs. And 
yet she writes that she experiences great difficulty in expressing anger orally 
in social interactions: 


il y a toujours quelque chose de ridicule a s'emporter dans une langue 
etrangere: l'accent s’empire, le debit s'emballe et s’achoppe ... on emploie 
les jurons a tort et a travers.... 
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(there is always something ridiculous about getting carried away in a 
foreign language: the accent gets worse, the rhythm runs off and stumbles 
... you use the wrong swear words in the wrong way ...) 

(quoted in Kinginger 2004: 172; Kinginger's translation) 

The second generalization that needs to be avoided is the belief that prag¬ 
matic competence and perception of emotional characteristics of the L2 will 
be lower for every L2 user in the world. We have argued before that signifi¬ 
cantly higher averages, and concomitant observations by L2 users, show us 
general trends that might apply to the general population, but that it is in no 
way a law of nature (Dewaele 2005b). Indeed, most of our participants 
reported being dominant in their LI. However, for a minority of participants, 
typically LI attriters (Dewaele 2004d), pragmatic competence in the L2 had 
overtaken pragmatic competence in the LI. These L2 users preferred the L2 to 
express affect and to swear after a period of intense L2 socialization (cf. 
Pavlenko 2004a, 2005). They felt more proficient and less anxious in their 
L2 than in their LI. 

The analysis of the data for the L2 revealed that context of acquisition, 
which gives a rough indication of the amount of extra-curricular contact with 
the L2 during the learning of the L2, continues to exert a strong influence 
after more than two decades of L2 use (on average). In other words, the type of 
context in which an L2 is learned permanently affects the perceived level of 
pragmatic competence in that L2. L2 learners who learned the language 
strictly within the classroom walls feel significantly less proficient in that 
L2, are more anxious and have a weaker bond with the L2 compared to the 
learners who used the language more outside the classroom. This clearly 
demonstrates that if the L2 is not used as an authentic tool of social interac¬ 
tion during the learning process, progress will be hampered and the ultimate 
level of pragmatic competence will be felt to be lower than that of L2 users 
who did use the L2 effectively during the learning phase. It seems that the 
quicker an L2 learner becomes an L2 user, the more likely it is that that person 
will attain high levels of pragmatic competence. 

We are of course fully aware that context of acquisition is only one inde¬ 
pendent variable, and that many other interrelated variables determine levels 
of pragmatic competence. The variables could be grouped according to the 
individual's linguistic history (age of onset of acquisition), the individual's 
current exposure to the different languages (frequency of use, degree of 
socialization, network of interlocutors), or the individual's social and psy¬ 
chological characteristics (age, gender, education level, level of emotional 
intelligence). Previous studies based on the same database or on sub-samples 
of it have focused on language choice for the expression of anger (Dewaele 2006); 
swearing (Dewaele 2004a); perception of emotional force of swear words 
and taboo words (Dewaele 2004b); the effect of context of acquisition on lan¬ 
guage choice for swearing and perception of emotional force of swear-words 
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(Dewaele 2005a); the link between Trait Emotional Intelligence and commu¬ 
nicative anxiety (Dewaele, Petrides and Furnham 2006) and variation in self- 
perceived oral proficiency (Dewaele, forthcoming). In sum, what emerged 
from these studies is that context of acquisition clearly affects pragmatic 
competence in the foreign language but that is by no means the only variable 
to do so. Other social, historical, psychological characteristics of L2 users also 
determine their pragmatic competence. 

Conclusion 

The specific aim of this chapter was to investigate the effect of social inter¬ 
action during the learning of an L2 on pragmatic competence. A highly 
significant effect of context of acquisition was found on the three constitu¬ 
ent parts of pragmatic competence in the L2: self-perceived proficiency, 
communicative anxiety and perception of the characteristics of the L2. 
The amount of authentic use of the L2 during the learning of the language 
is clearly crucial in attaining a high level of pragmatic competence, and its 
effect remains detectable several decades after the end of the active Teaming 
phase'. The didactic implication is that the L2 should not just be the abstract 
object of L2 instruction, but an effective tool for social interaction in the L2. 
Extra-curricular contact with the L2 through holidays or study abroad per¬ 
iods would seem most useful in helping transform the L2 from an abstract 
set of grammar rules, speech acts and vocabulary items, into a new channel 
into which communicative intentions can be formulated without 
constraints. 

The present study rests on the argument that one way to gauge pragmatic 
competence is to consider what experienced L2 users think and feel about 
their past performance in the L2, but they have been ignored so far in 
pragmatic research despite Kasper and Rose's definition of sociopragmatic 
competence as 'the social perception of participants' (2001: 2). We have 
advanced a number of arguments for this epistemological shift. By con¬ 
sidering L2 users' feelings and thoughts about their communicative experi¬ 
ence in the L2, rather than a limited number of communicative actions, 
one can shed a new light on the objective on pragmatics, namely taking 
the point of view of the L2 users in a L2 sociocultural environment (cf. 
Crystal 1997). 

This new approach also allows the researcher to avoid the tricky question of 
deciding on the status (intentional or non-intentional) of deviations from 
some abstract NS norm. Also, by comparing self-perceptions in the L2 to self¬ 
perception in the LI of the same participants, the problem of comparing 
apples and pears can be avoided. 

The use of the web questionnaire allowed us to gather data from adult L2 
users from all over the world. This ethnic, cultural, linguistic and social 
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diversity ensures that the data are not overly influenced by local factors or 
particular forms of L2 teaching. The advantage of gaining breadth with this 
approach is obviously counterbalanced by the lack of detail. We are certainly 
not claiming that micro-level pragmatic research on L2 production should be 
abandoned. We simply argue that an alternative macro-level perspective is 
possible, and that it can yield generalizable results. 
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Introduction: living multilingually 

' ... when the teacher asks me to translate for someone who can't under¬ 
stand, I feel proud .. 

. when you're learning English, it feels like you're helping somebody_' 

.. I'd like to have more languages in school...' 

These are snippets from a conversation which I had with a group of Year 
6 pupils - four boys and four girls - in their classroom in a primary school 
in the north of England. Among them, the children spoke, read and wrote 
most of the languages of their local community; English, Urdu, Punjabi, 
Bengali, Gujarati. They were also learning French in mainstream school, 
and most were learning to read the Koran in Arabic in local mosques. The 
girls explained how they also went to a class in the mosque to learn how to 
write Urdu from a female teacher, and they compared her systematic 
approach to teaching grapho-phonic correspondences in Urdu script to the 
ways their mainstream teacher had taught them phonics in English in the 
Literacy Flour. All the children had recently gained Level 4 in their SATS (the 
Standard Attainment Tasks done by all pupils in England at the end of 
primary school; Level 4 is the benchmark for 11-year olds), and some had 
attained Level 5. They were soon to leave primary school to begin their 
secondary education. 

For about 30 minutes, we sat and talked about languages, of the ways they 
used the different languages in their repertoires for a wide range of purposes 
at home and at school; writing letters in Urdu to relatives in Pakistan, 
speaking Bengali to their grandparents at home, helping the teacher out in 
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class by interpreting for a child new to English. They talked about 
how Simon, 1 a 'white' boy in the class, enjoyed learning words in Punjabi - 
one of the boys suggested that he was 'a bit jealous' of the fact that they 
spoke languages which he could not understand. They joked about 
swapping words in different languages with each other when the teacher 
wasn't listening. One boy, Rashid, spoke confidently about how he had 
almost completed learning the Koran and described what this entailed. He 
also explained at length why it was important to be good at English, but 
ended his contribution to the conversation with the uncompromising 
declaration: 

'... you should take pride in your own language ...' 

While the children experienced this rich language diversity in their daily 
lives, the language which dominated their mainstream classroom contexts 
was English. Some of their mainstream teachers were no doubt curious and 
may even have expressed positive attitudes about the languages their pupils 
used outside school, but there was no way that they were able to recognize 
their importance for their learning of the National Curriculum in school. 
Towards the end of the discussion, I asked the group of children if they had 
ever heard the word 'bilingual', and whether they knew what it meant. It did 
not seem to be a familiar word, or one that had strongly positive connotations 
for them. One boy said that he had heard of it, and thought it had something 
to do with 'bilingual support'. 

In the ways they describe how they use the different languages in their 
repertoires, switching and mixing easily and naturally as they move between 
home, community and school and among all the different people who con¬ 
stitute their everyday social networks, these eight children are no different 
from thousands of other second- and third-generation 'ethnic minority' 
children and adults living in British cities today. They live in multilingual 
contexts, constructing their identities through their social practices as mem¬ 
bers of multilingual communities. But, paradoxically, they are part of a wider 
society which constructs itself as unequivocally monolingual (Leung, Harris 
and Rampton 1997; Blackledge 2004). This monolingualism is reinforced in 
official educational discourses in England where the labels used for different 
languages and their speakers contain them in specific and separate contexts 
and position them in hierarchical relationships with English and with each 
other; EAL, second language learners, mother tongue, first language, second lan¬ 
guage and so on. Such terminology does nothing to capture the multilingual 
social and cultural realities of the Year 6 children who took part in the above 
conversation, which are similar to those of most ethnic minority pupils in 
schools in England. Similarly, it does nothing to reflect the professional and 
personal experiences of the growing numbers of bilingual teachers who are 
beginning to take their places in primary classrooms in England. When they 
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take up positions as newly qualified mainstream teachers, they will have had 
virtually no advice or even recognition in their training of their bilingualism 
or of ways in which it could be used as a positive tool in their teaching 
(Conteh 2007a). 

Bilingualism and education policy: a 'rich resource' or lost 
opportunities? 

Thirty years ago, the Bullock Report, speaking of inner-city 'immigrant' 
communities, suggested that: 

... their bilingualism is of great importance to the children and their 
families, and also to society as a whole. 

(DES 1975: 293) 


and encouraged us to: 

... see it as an asset, as something to be nurtured, and one of the agencies 
which should nurture it is the school. 

(DES 1975: 294) 

However, it is well documented (e.g., Bourne 2001; Conteh 2006) that, from 
Bullock onwards, policy responses to the presence of bilingualism in main¬ 
stream schools have been contradictory and confusing. It is, on the one hand, 
constructed as a 'rich resource' and 'an asset' (NCC 1991:1) but it is also seen 
as a phenomenon that threatens to disrupt the naturalized practices of pri¬ 
mary classrooms and so needs to be controlled and contained, as Bourne 
argues: 

... while there is an available discourse in primary education of 'valuing' 
the languages children bring to school, it may be much harder to intro¬ 
duce these languages into the routines of classroom practice in a way 
which does not challenge the construction of reality in that classroom. 

(2001: 257-8) 

Two significant outcomes of this muddled approach to policy are the total 
separation of mother tongue teaching from mainstream contexts and the 
deployment of bilingual support assistants in mainstream classes. These were 
both strongly advocated in the Swann Report (DES 1985). Introduced at a 
time of social unrest and uncertainty in Britain when cohesion was high on 
the political agenda, this was part of the integrationist 'Education for All' 
ideology of the 1980s. Prior to Swann, in Britain as in other parts of Europe, 
there had been various small-scale projects investigating the role of the 
mother tongue in teaching and learning in primary schools (e.g., Fitzpatrick 
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1987; Tansley 1984). In the light of the Swann Committee’s anxieties about 
the possible divisive effects of any kind of 'separate' provision in language 
education, funding for projects such as these came to an end. 

But, paradoxically, this has led to an even greater separation than the one 
which it attempted to prevent. Currently, a wide gulf exists between so-called 
supplementary (or complementary or community) schooling and main¬ 
stream schools. In multilingual cities throughout the country, the range of 
out-of-hours, community-based schooling is huge; in Bradford, for example, 
there are almost 80 such language schools and classes. But very few main¬ 
stream teachers have much idea about what goes on in them, although pupils 
from their classrooms may attend such classes for several hours a week. In 
addition, since the 1980s, there has been virtually no research at all into the 
possible role of community languages in children’s learning and achieve¬ 
ment or into the potential of bilingual education in England. Indeed, as 
Bourne (2001: 263) points out, the only model of so-called 'bilingual educa¬ 
tion' we have in the United Kingdom, in Wales, is not really bilingual at all, 
but in practice is usually a case of the two languages being used in parallel. 

The second key policy initiative strongly supported by Swann, the appoint¬ 
ment of bilingual support assistants, became important as the policy of with¬ 
drawal to separate ESL classes or language centres for learners new to English 
came to an end and they were moved into mainstream classes. The support 
assistant's role was characterized by Swann as: 

... providing a degree of continuity between the home and school envir¬ 
onment by offering psychological and social support for the child, as well 
as being able to explain simple educational concepts in a child's mother 
tongue, if the need arises, but always working within the mainstream 
classroom and alongside the class teacher. 

(DES 1985: 407) 

Bilingual assistants have been a key aspect of the construction of the 'transi¬ 
tional' model of bilingualism (Cummins 2001) which has developed in 
primary classroom practice over the years. This model was further reproduced 
through the course of the 1990s, which saw the introduction of the National 
Curriculum and the National Literacy Strategy (see Barwell 2004, for a critical 
review). Martin-Jones and Saxena (1995, 1996) present examples of talk from 
multilingual primary classrooms which illustrate the typical ways in which 
transitional bilingualism was (and still is) played out in the interactions 
among support assistants, pupils and class teachers. As Bourne (2001: 256) 
argues, 'monolingual definitions of "bilingual support” remain dominant 
despite the introduction of bilingual adults into the classroom.' 

A big change currently being brought about in primary schools is the 
introduction (or re-introduction) of so-called 'modern foreign languages' 
into the curriculum. The Languages for All: Languages for Life strategy (DfES 
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2002) lays down - with a strong hint of de'jd vu - long-term objectives aimed 
towards introducing language learning at Key Stage Two for all pupils by 
2010. Statutory guidance is spelt out in the Key Stage 2 Framework for 
Languages (DfES 2006). In the 2002 document, it is just about possible to 
detect the recognition of the idea that there may be links between modern 
foreign languages and 'community' languages. There is the suggestion that 
children who are already bilingual, such as the eight children whose conver¬ 
sation began this chapter, could be at an advantage in their learning of 
French, German or Spanish in school, compared to monolingual learners. 
There is also even the hint that speakers of community languages could have 
a contribution to make to developing England as a nation of 'multilingual 
and culturally aware citizens' (DfES 2002: 5). 

But the statutory Framework for Languages does not support these ideas. It 
provides virtually no opportunities for teachers to use or develop links 
between the different languages which may already be represented in their 
classrooms as a support for children's learning of new languages, or to 
develop genuinely bilingual approaches in their teaching. The old contra¬ 
dictions between celebrating language diversity, but in no way systematically 
promoting its cognitive potential, echo throughout the document. There are 
three strands of activity for each year of Key Stage Two; Oracy, Literacy and 
Intercultural Understanding. The oracy and literacy activities, in general, are in 
the well-established foreign language teaching tradition, providing interest¬ 
ing opportunities for extensive repetition and reinforcement of the target 
language. The Intercultural Understanding strand is different, offering a mix of 
different 'cultural' activities such as the following: 

• Compile a list of languages spoken within the school. (Year 3, p. 29) 

• Listen to authentic songs linked to celebrations and learn a few key 
phrases. (Year 4, p. 41) 

• Follow a simple recipe and prepare a dish. (Year 5, p. 53) 

• Create a multi-media presentation using simple sentences to present infor¬ 
mation about another culture. (Year 6, p. 64) 

In general, they seem to embody a fixed and static model of culture and 
cultural interchange, failing to recognize its attributes as a fluid medium 
through which social relationships, including learning, are mediated. All 
too depressingly, the familiar old 'saris, samosas and steel bands' approach 
to cultural diversity seems to live on. Despite the positive hints in the 2002 
strategy, there is no suggestion of the possibility that the languages which 
children bring from home could be a positive starting-point for their learning 
of new languages, and no advice given for helping children to make 
links between the known and the unknown. Indeed, the opposite view is 
implied; concern is expressed that 'children for whom English is a second or 
additional language' may need to overcome 'potential barriers to learning' 
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(DfES 2002: Part 2, p. 11). The introduction of language teaching into Key 
Stage Two could be an opportunity for pupils who already have knowledge of, 
and access to, different languages to further develop their language repertoires. 
In turn, monolingual learners could gain greater awareness of the language 
diversity that is around them. Instead, the policy-makers already seem to be 
apologizing for the problems it might cause. There is the real risk of: 

... schools successfully transforming fluent speakers of foreign languages 
into monolingual English speakers, at the same time as they struggle, 
largely unsuccessfully, to transform English monolingual students into 
foreign language speakers. 

(Cummins 2005: 586) 

Bilingualism and the cultures of mainstream primary classrooms 

In England, the culture of primary classrooms is still strongly influenced - 
albeit often at an intuitive level - by the child-centred philosophy of the 
Plowden Report (Central Advisory Council for England 1967), built on the 
Piagetian model of the child as Tone scientist' who progresses through fixed 
stages of development, often without the need for adult intervention. The 
teacher's role is to facilitate and monitor this process. Alongside this, we have 
a powerful discourse of 'good primary practice' where the teacher assumes 
overall responsibility for what is happening in her (in the vast majority of 
cases) classroom. Any other adults present take on supporting roles, their 
positions in the hierarchy clearly visible to the children. Within such a 
framework, Bourne (2001) shows how difficult it is for 'good' primary tea¬ 
chers to come to terms with the fact that they cannot understand the lan¬ 
guages of the children they are teaching, suggesting that the presence of such 
children in their classroom 'is tantamount to admitting that they cannot 
carry out their fundamental role competently' (Bourne 2001: 258). How 
much harder must it be for them to accept that another adult, entering 
their space, may be able to meet the needs of those children in ways which 
are not available to them. It is not surprising then that primary classrooms 
remain largely monolingual spaces, despite the longstanding presence of 
bilingual support assistants. Languages other than English are seen as mar¬ 
ginal, of no relevance to anyone else but the few pupils who may speak them. 

But despite their relegation to the margins, there is some evidence that 
bilingual assistants can have positive effects on their pupils' learning. Martin- 
Jones and Saxena (2003) present some telling examples of ways in which 
assistants, when they have the space to use the full range of languages which 
they share with their pupils along with their knowledge of local and cultural 
contexts, are able to develop classroom interaction which extends different 
kinds of affordances for learning than those which occur with monolingual 
teachers who do not share the same 'funds of knowledge' (Moll et al. 1992). In 
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classrooms where bilingual assistants and teachers work together in partner¬ 
ship, the potential for learning can be greatly enhanced. But, most often, the 
assistant's role is constrained by her position in the primary classroom hier¬ 
archy and such potential is not realized. 

Things may change as the numbers of bilingual qualified teachers in main¬ 
stream schools slowly increases. Over the past few years, the Government has 
introduced several initiatives to raise the numbers of such teachers and claims 
are made for their positive effects on the achievements of ethnic minority 
pupils. But these claims are, as yet, unsubstantiated. Questions of how bilin¬ 
gual teachers can establish themselves as equal professionals with bilingual¬ 
ism as part of their professional repertoires within the prevailing 
monolingual system remain unanswered. The potentials and possibilities of 
bilingual pedagogies remain unexplored. Investigating the skills and knowl¬ 
edge of mainstream bilingual teachers is an underdeveloped area of classroom 
research in England, actual evidence of bilingual teachers' work in classrooms 
is very rare. Creese (2005) provides detailed evidence of the work of bilingual 
EAL teachers in secondary classrooms. Conteh (2007a) reports on bilingual 
primary teachers' views on their bilingualism as an aspect of their profes¬ 
sional identities and as a possible pedagogical tool, and also provides evidence 
of bilingual interaction between a teacher and her pupils in a complementary 
class. In the following sections, I provide some evidence of one teacher's use 
of code-switching in a mainstream classroom, discuss her own views on its 
value for her teaching and learning and consider the implications. As Mercer 
indicates (2001: 250), code-switching is sometimes regarded as a 'somewhat 
controversial' teaching strategy, but can be used in complex and currently 
little understood ways as part of 'special bilingual techniques' to enhance 
children's understanding of the curriculum. 

A case study - one primary teacher's bilingual interactions with 
her pupils 

Meena is an experienced, bilingual Key Stage 2 teacher. She was employed at 
the time the data in this chapter were collected in an EMA (Ethnic Minority 
Achievement)-funded post in a large, ethnically diverse primary school, the 
school attended by the children whose conversation was reported at the start 
of this chapter. About 70 per cent of the children in the school shared her first 
language, Punjabi, and several other South Asian languages were represented. 
Meena's brief - like most other EMA teachers in England - was to help raise the 
achievement of ethnic minority pupils. She worked alongside class teachers in 
Years 4-6, but time for shared planning and review was very restricted. What 
she actually did for most of the time was work on her own with class-sized 
groups of children on Geography, History and D&T activities, to help the 
teachers cover the National Curriculum. In the following paragraphs, I 
consider one of Meena's lessons, which I observed and audio-recorded. I first 
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give an overview of it from my observations, and then discuss in detail some 
examples of Meena's use of code-switching in her teaching. 

The lesson was Geography and lasted 45 minutes. The class was Year 4, with 
25 children, about 15 of whom had Punjabi as their first language and the rest 
were (or appeared to be) monolingual. One child, who had recently come 
from Denmark, was fluent in both Danish and Punjabi, and was quickly 
learning English. The content of the lesson was taken from the 'knowledge 
and understanding of places, patterns and processes' theme, and aimed to 
meet the requirement for studying two localities; one in the United Kingdom 
and one in 'a country that is less economically developed' (National 
Curriculum online). Packaged resources covering different countries are read¬ 
ily available for such lessons, and a popular set for schools with significant 
numbers of pupils from Pakistani heritage backgrounds covers the Swat 
Valley in Pakistan and includes a well-produced video. The assumption 
seems to be that the material might relate to the community lives of the 
children, but this is often not the case as it deals with quite a remote part of 
Pakistan which is not very familiar to them. Meena, however, had quite 
extensive knowledge of the context in Pakistan, as well as of the home back¬ 
grounds of the children in England, so her teaching was informed by this 
cultural and social knowledge. Tier main stated aim was to raise the children's 
awareness of the differences and similarities between what they saw on the 
video and the community in which they lived in West Yorkshire. The lesson 
time was mostly taken up with the whole class together watching sections of 
the video, interspersed with questions and discussion. 

In the process of the lesson, Meena code-switched between English and 
Punjabi at least seven times for extended exchanges and at other times more 
briefly. Although the code-switching was clearly marked, it was smoothly 
incorporated into the overall texture of the lesson with no apparent disso¬ 
nance between one language and another. At the first occurrence of code¬ 
switching, one or two children turned and looked at me, as if to check my 
reactions. After that, no one took any notice of me, and they gave their 
(almost) full attention to their teacher. The interactions in Punjabi took 
place between Meena and individual or small groups of children, and some 
of these went on for quite some time. The other Punjabi-speaking children all 
seemed to listen intently to what was taking place, and the 'monolingual' 
children sat quietly, apparently paying attention. At times, the child to 
whom the Punjabi was directed replied in the same language, and at others 
in English. Once or twice, Meena encouraged a child to 'say it in Punjabi' 
when they seemed to be having difficulty expressing themselves in English. 
One or two children, such as the new child from Denmark, were specifically 
targeted, and at one point Meena held a fairly extended dialogue with 
another child. My overall impression was of an orderly and well-run lesson, 
with complex exchanges intended to include all of the children in the room. 
English was dominant, but Punjabi had a definite place. 
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I transcribed the lesson and analysed the instances of code-switching 
which took place with the help of Meena and another bilingual teacher. 
They listened to the audiotape of the lesson, and I asked them their views 
on it, using the following questions: 

1. What were the teacher's purposes in code-switching? 

2. What were its effects on the children? 


I have used their comments to inform the analysis presented below. 

Most of the code-switching was aimed at providing support for individual 
children, or for checking that the children understood what was going on. 
But one or two examples seemed to be different, as I explain below. Two 
examples of code-switching are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

In the transcripts, the regular text shows what was said in English, the text 
in bold shows what was said in Punjabi, and the italicized text provides a gloss 
of this in English. 


What were the teacher's purposes in code-switching? 


A: Extending thinking. The first example happened early on in the lesson. It 
shows how Meena used Punjabi as a linguistic support for the children, and a 
means of amplifying points being made, in the same way as the teacher 
described by Camilleri (1994) and referred to by Mercer (2001: 251). 
Through her use of Punjabi, Meena provides access to the content of the 
lesson and reinforces and extends points which had already been introduced 
in English. When the children had seen a few minutes of the video, she 
stopped it, and initiated a discussion about the words 'different' and 'similar', 
which she had introduced in English at the start. She asked the class for a 
definition of 'similarity', and the following exchange ensued. 


Extract 1 


001 Meena: 
002 Child: 
003 Meena: 

004 


005 

006 


What is a similarity? 

Something the same as 

The same as ... right.. Similarity ai 

jarai 

cheese tako thai.. dree cheese ai nal 
barabar 

Similarity is when two things are equal 
and... 

Differences kai ik ke thako thai usnay 
koi aithai duee khol khani 

differences means when one thing has something but the 
other one doesn't 
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007 Give me one example that we can look at, 

008 of a similarity, so that I know that you 

009 understand the word. 

In introducing the idea of 'the same as' (line 002), it is possible that the 
child is linking the word 'similarity' with 'simile', which is something she 
may have come across in other subjects. Meena, possibly aware of this, 
switches to Punjabi to give a more detailed explanation of the key words 
'similarity' and 'difference' than she has previously done in English. 
Afterwards, she returns to English to address an instruction to the class as 
a whole. In her reflection on the lesson, Meena commented that one of her 
key purposes in code-switching is to ensure that important concepts are 
understood by the children, and this seems to be the case here. Meena's 
explanation of 'similarity', beginning in line 003, serves to correct the 
misconception which she suspects the child holds of the word, and also 
extends and enriches the definitions of two key concepts in the lesson for 
other children in the class. 

B: Establishing professional identity and using 'funds of knowledge'. The second 
example of code-switching is much more complex and -1 argue - illustrates 
more about the teacher's professional identity than her conscious strategies 
to support the children's learning. Towards the end of the lesson, a sequence 
on the video shows the inhabitants of the Swat Valley bartering crops they 
had grown for goods in a nearby town. By this point, Meena - as she told me 
afterwards - was anxious to prevent the children forming the view that the 
lives of the inhabitants of the Swat Valley were totally different from their 
own and of no relevance to them. To try to explain the idea of bartering, she 
introduces the notion of buying things 'on tick' from the local corner shops, a 
practice she knew was common in communities such as the children lived in. 
She begins a sustained conversation which involves several children and 
moves back and forth between Punjabi and English: 


Extract 2 


001 

Meena: 

When you ... I know that... jilay thusa rai ami 
thayabba 

002 


janay na dukarnay par paysay ar vacth danay .. 
dukarn 

003 


daray .. koi.. jraay khusa nay kol 

When your mum and dad go to the 'corner shops' and they pay the 
shopkeepers, do they pay the shopkeeper there and then .. I mean 
the shops that are near you 

004 

Child 1: 

No, they can give .... 

005 

Meena: 

Kay karnai? 

What do they give? 
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006 

007 

008 

009 

010 


Oil 

012 

013 


Child 2: Paysay daynay na 

They give money 

Meena: Paysay sarai day nay? 

Do they give all the money? 

Child 3: No ... (unintelligible) 

Meena: Who said 'no'? What does your mum do when she goes to the 
shop? Paysay daynay ... kai kithabay par liknay saab 
kithab 

Do they pay (upfront) or do they write it in a book, i.e., 'all your 
goods' 

Child 2: Paysay daynay nah 

They pay 

Child 3: Liknay thay paysay daynay 

They write it and pay 
Meena: I know ... I know . . 


What Meena is doing here is sometimes described as 'cultural bridging'. Her 
access to the funds of knowledge of both the community in the United 
Kingdom and in Pakistan leads her to make links in her own mind between 
trading carried out in small corner shops in West Yorkshire and by farmers in 
Pakistan, and she tries to form the bridge for the children. In the course of 
this, she uses Punjabi vocabulary which, afterwards, she said she was quite 
surprised she had used. For example 'dukarnay' in line 002, which the tea¬ 
chers translated as a 'hut', but said was the 'cultural' word for a corner shop, 
and 'saab kithab' in line 010, which they translated as 'something like a book 
for all your goods'. Meena's surprise arose because she said that such vocabu¬ 
lary was not the most commonly used for the ideas she was trying to com¬ 
municate and she pointed out that some of the Punjabi-speaking children 
may not have understood the words, but they would have understood the 
cultural connotations. 

Meena felt she did not achieve her aim of drawing out the commonalities 
between Swat and West Yorkshire. This is probably correct, as the idea of 
buying 'on tick' may not have been as familiar to the children as she thought. 
But what she clearly did do, from my viewpoint as observer, was to include 
the whole class in the bilingual discourse which developed. The speed and 
pitch of the children who spoke in the extract above reveal their emotional 
engagement. The Punjabi was somewhat rhythmic with the repetition of 
sounds such as 'ay' in '... thay paysay daynay' and so on. I noticed that, as 
the conversation developed, several of the non-Punjabi speaking children 
were focusing intently on what was happening and repeating the rhythmi¬ 
cally reoccurring Punjabi words to themselves. Perhaps Meena did not totally 
succeed in getting the children to appreciate how cultural practices in West 
Yorkshire corner shops reflected those in markets in north Pakistan, but what 
she did achieve was important for the children and for her professional 
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identity as a bilingual teacher. She succeeded in placing bilingualism at the 
centre of the discourse processes in her classroom, at least for a while. Her role 
and status as a teacher gave her the right to claim the space for this to happen, 
and her language and cultural knowledge provided her with the substance. 
All the children in the class were part of the bilingual discourse, it was not just 
restricted to a small group on the margins. 

What were its effects on the children? 

But the important question remains - what are the children, and particularly 
those who do not speak Punjabi, learning from episodes of code-switching 
such as these in their classrooms? It could be argued, possibly with some 
justification, that such bilingual exchanges exclude those pupils who do not 
understand the words being spoken, and can impair their access to the 
curriculum. This might be true if it were the case that the whole content of 
the lesson were contained in such exchanges and the children had no other 
input, which of course it is not. There was the video, supporting written 
material and also extensive discussion in English. There is not much risk 
that the monolingual children's access to the curriculum content was 
impaired. Indeed, I would argue, they had the added advantage of participa¬ 
tion in some of the processes through which 'legitimate knowledge' (Apple 
1993: 46) is socioculturally constructed and mediated - which demonstrate 
how it is, emphatically, about them. Although it is undoubtedly true that the 
'Anglo' and 'Asian' children in Meena's class do in many ways inhabit differ¬ 
ent language and cultural communities outside the classroom, their lives do 
intersect to some extent; they live in the same streets, visit the same shops, at 
times take part in the same social events. So, their experience of the cultural 
practices which Meena referred to in her discussion may not be so different. 
Meena's attempt at cultural bridging would have some resonance for all the 
children present. 

In addition - and perhaps more importantly - I suggest that while the 
words may be strange, the lessons offered by the introduction of Punjabi 
into the classroom interaction are broad and powerful, going beyond the 
semantic and syntactic aspects of the language itself. Although the children 
in the class and their families live in close proximity, there is not much 
personal and social communication across ethnic groups, a factor identified 
as significant in many of the analyses of the causes of the social unrest in 
towns and cities like Bradford (e.g., Ouseley 2001: 11). For the non-Punjabi 
speaking children, their direct experience of the language diversity of 
the community is probably very limited; little more than shop signs, labels, 
notices and overheard conversations. So for them, in their classroom, to hear 
sustained exchanges in a language which is normally marginal to their 
everyday experiences provides an important lesson in awareness of language 
and cultural diversity. This is a positive factor for their learning generally 
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as well as something which helps to promote a more inclusive whole- 
school ethos and contributes to wider community cohesion (Conteh 
2003: 120-1). 

Some concluding comments: primary classrooms, cultures and 
pedagogies 

Primary classrooms are social worlds of their own, creating specially sorts 
of identities and ways of behaving for those who enter them. 

(Bourne 2001: 256) 

Sociocultural theoretical frameworks (Lantolf 2000) have introduced into 
discussions of teaching and learning the illuminating and now widely 
accepted notion that interactions between teachers and pupils are important 
sites for the co-construction of knowledge and the enhancement of pupils' 
chances for success. A parallel, but perhaps not so well understood idea to this 
is that they are also sites for negotiating personal and cultural identities. 
Cultural psychologists such as Cole (1985, 1996) suggest that teachers (and 
other adults) and learners view and mediate experiences in classrooms 
through the lenses of their personal and cultural histories, and that in their 
classroom conversations, the individual and the social come together and 
'culture and cognition create each other' (Cole 1985: 147). Cummins (2001: 
1-2) leaves us in no doubt as to the potential transformative power of the 
conversations between teachers and learners: 

When powerful relationships are established between teachers and stu¬ 
dents, these relationships frequently can transcend the economic and 
social disadvantages that afflict communities and schools alike in inner 
city and rural areas. 

( 2001 : 1 - 2 ) 

He argues that it is only when the 'deep structure of relationships between 
educators and culturally diverse students' become oriented towards 'empow¬ 
erment' rather than reproducing the 'coercive relations of power operating 
in the wider society' that the culture of the classroom can be transformed 
and genuine equality of opportunity can become a possibility (Cummins 
2001: 136). 

There is no doubt that, in a system which recognizes the potential of and 
supports the development of their bilingualism as an element of their profes¬ 
sional expertise, bilingual teachers could have much to contribute to the kind 
of transformative teaching and learning advocated by Cummins. Research 
into their professional experiences and practices is crucial, and will have 
theoretical and practical implications for mainstream classrooms in 
England. Practically, it will contribute to the development of models of 
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teacher professionalism for a culturally and linguistically diverse society. 
Theoretically, it will contribute to greater understanding of the ways in 
which culture plays out in interactions between teachers and pupils, and 
how a lack of attention to the cultural dimensions of classroom interaction 
can lead to communication breakdown and possibly to educational failure. It 
will feed into the growth of 'culturally responsive pedagogies' which, as 
Osborne (1996) shows, offer so much potential for education systems that 
strive to provide genuine equality in diversity. And, although the focus of this 
chapter has been on bilingual teachers, as Osborne emphatically declares in 
his first assertion (1996: 289), such pedagogies can be available to all educa¬ 
tors, not just those who share the language and cultural backgrounds of their 
pupils. 

Note 

1. The names of all participants in the study referred to in the chapter have been 
anonymized. 
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Introduction 

This chapter looks at the differences between education policy and classroom 
practice in the use of languages in multilingual primary school classrooms. In 
many parts of the developing world current in-country language and educa¬ 
tion policies or written curriculum documents do not necessarily reflect the 
ways in which languages are learnt and used among young learners who are 
multilingual. 

The era of colonialism and the shift of human labour and migrants has 
drastically altered the linguistic map of the world in the last two centuries. 
Nations which have been colonized are likely to have policies favouring the 
continued use of the colonial language to the detriment of local and indi¬ 
genous languages. In her assessment of African languages in Burkina Faso, 
Mali and Niger, Alidou believes it crucial that differences in current lan¬ 
guage policies and the pedagogical use of languages in education be 
addressed, as existing systems and instructional strategies have meant a 
continued plague of illiteracy and non-education (Alidou 2003: 103). Roy- 
Campbell writes of the steadfast position that French, English and 
Portuguese, remnants of the colonial legacy, still hold as dominant lan¬ 
guages of instruction in many multilingual African countries (2003: 83). 
There is a continuing belief in these nations that children cannot be profi¬ 
cient in more than one language and that this necessitates a choice between 
an African or European language as language of education. The European 
language 'wins’ because of the perception that it is 'neutral' in a nation 
where there are many African languages, which makes choices between 
African languages in education complex. 

In the Pacific, the advent of Methodist and Catholic missionaries, sealers, 
sailors, colonists and immigrant labour, specifically through blackbirding 
(from other Pacific Islands) and indenture (from India) have shaped the 
linguistic history of the islands. English (British and American) and French 
continue to play pivotal roles in education in Pacific Island states. Language 
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in education policies which were formulated during colonial times remain in 
the Pacific and change has been slow and non-prioritized. A laissez-faire 
policy has been the comfortable option in an environment of multiple lan¬ 
guages and political differences. One effect of having ad hoc or outdated 
language policies in education has been the devaluing of the local languages 
and in the Solomon Islands, Papua New Guinea and Vanuatu, English-based 
pidgins and creoles have effectively displaced the local pre-colonial languages 
in critical domains. In Australia, Hawaii, Tahiti and New Zealand language 
attrition of the local languages has led to massive language loss. Even rela¬ 
tively strong language communities in the Pacific such as Samoan and 
Tongan are experiencing language shift especially in education where code¬ 
switching with English is widespread (Crowley 1998). In the Cook Islands and 
in New Zealand, the Maori languages of the tangata whenua (people of the 
land) have been so severely eroded that current efforts to revive them are 
having only limited success despite massive government efforts (Benton 
1996; Chrisp 1998; Lameta 1997). 

This chapter describes the relationships between the languages used in 
education in the context of the island nation, Fiji, situated in the South 
Pacific, where there is a clear dichotomy between education policy and 
practice in language learning and use. An essential part of language planning 
is data gathering on current language proficiencies and use in primary 
schools, knowledge of when, where and for what purposes learners use their 
known languages in the classroom and their own, the school's and commu¬ 
nity's attitudes towards the use of these languages in education (Corson 
1999). Language planning cannot be effective without a thorough knowledge 
of these aspects of language use. 

Background to Fiji's language situation 

Fiji, in the last 20 years, has faced a series of destabilizing events, dictated by 
politics and driven by race relations. Four coups (three military and one led by 
a civilian) have taken their toll and had a profound effect on the education 
system of the country. They have particularly affected the position of the 
Indo-Fijians 1 - who are the descendents of indentured labourers recruited in 
the late nineteenth century by the British. Almost half the 60,965 girmitya 2 
chose to stay in Fiji after girmit (their period of indenture) (Gillion 1962; Siegel 
1987). In the 1996 census Indo-Fijians formed 44 per cent of Fiji's population 
of 775,077, in relation to the indigenous Fijian population of 51 per cent. In 
2006, population projections showed a trend for a falling Indo-Fijian popula¬ 
tion, placing estimates at 37 per cent Indo-Fijian and 55 per cent Fijian (Fiji 
Bureau of Statistics 1996; 2006). To 2006 the exodus of Indo-Fijians from Fiji 
was set to continue, with the minority who remained in Fiji becoming 
increasingly marginalized (Field 2006). A December 2006 'popular' military 
coup, however, is perceived as one which may halt this process, the current 
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commander in favour of a multi-ethnic cabinet and a fair, equitable and 
corruption-free distribution of resources (Keenan 2007: 44, 45). 

Language teaching and policy in Fiji 

Much of Fiji's policies in education have been influenced by a 100-year 
colonial heritage followed by sluggish growth and change following four 
coups in its recent history. Fiji has a multiracial, multilingual population. 
English is the official language and is used as the lingua franca regularly in 
almost all domains, especially in the capital city of Suva. The majority Fijian 
population uses Fijian and the Indo-Fijian population, Fiji Hindi for intra¬ 
group communication, although here, too, among educated young people in 
the city English is a popular choice. As this chapter shows, the Fiji situation is 
not straightforward as individual ability in known languages varies consider¬ 
ably. Language and variety choice among the Indo-Fijian population, who 
were the main subjects in this study, depends on the purpose of communica¬ 
tion, the identity and role of interlocutors, topic choice, the context or 
situation and the domain of use. 

Fiji schools are either mono-ethnic (mainly Indo-Fijian or Fijian) or multi¬ 
racial. School ethnic profile is determined by the area the school services and 
the school committee which runs it. Religious committee schools in particular 
tend to be mono-ethnic as a majority of Fijians are Methodist and Indo-Fijians, 
Hindu or Muslim. The study that this chapter describes was conducted in four 
Indo-Fijian and four multiracial schools in Fiji in 1999. 

Languages in Indo-Fijian education in Fiji 

Indo-Fijians know Fiji Hindi as their mother tongue, English as the lingua 
franca for use with other ethnic groups and as the official language, learn 
Hindustani/Shudh Hindi/Urdu (SH) at school and pick up Fijian from their 
neighbours and friends. Educational policy identifies SH as the 'vernacular' to 
be used for teaching Indo-Fijian children in the first three years of primary 
school. The situation with SH is complicated. Hindustani is the name used for 
the combination of Shudh Hindi and Urdu which is the spoken form of both 
these languages. The differences exist in the writing script, with Urdu using a 
Perso-Arabic script and Hindi the Khariboli. Religious affiliations to both 
languages, Hindus with Shudh Hindi and Muslims with Urdu, means that 
schools with Indo-Fijian children profess to teach one or the other. 

The language children are most proficient in, Fiji Hindi (FH), developed as a 
result of plantation language contact during indenture (1887-1916) and is 
rarely used for educative purposes. Although a majority of girmitya were from 
North India and spoke similar Hindi dialects, later arrivals were users of the 
Dravidian languages which were unintelligible to North Indians. Subsequent 
input from Fijian, English, and other plantation dialects and languages have 
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given FH a unique identity. In 1929, W. J. Hands, an English missionary and 
linguist who had worked in India, called FH a virtually unrecognizable form 
of Hindustani (Siegel 1987: 201). It has been termed a creole (Pillai 1975) and 
a koine (Siegel 1987). More recently I have argued for its identity as a language 
in its own right as it fulfils criteria for classification as one: it has become 
informally standardized and although has no writing script and low academic 
and formal status, it is spoken everyday as mother tongue to more than a third 
of Fiji's population (Shameem 1994, 1995). It represents a common badge of 
identity among Indo-Fijians in Fiji and abroad, although with their declining 
population in Fiji and documented rapid language shift among young Indo- 
Fijians abroad, writers and researchers are increasingly predicting language 
shift and eventual death (Barz and Siegel 1988; Field 2006; Shameem 1995). 
The continued viability of FH as a well-used vernacular also needs to be seen 
against the fate of three of the other six Overseas Hindis which developed 
under similar circumstances of indenture in other parts of the world. South 
African, Trinidad and Guyanan Bhojpuri are virtually extinct and are unlikely 
to survive into the next generation. Sarnami, Mauritian Bhojpuri and Fiji 
Hindi survive, but are spoken by smaller numbers in each generation with 
increasing other-language influence (Barz and Siegel 1988). 

Indo-Fijians become literate in English at school. While Standard English is 
taught and used for formal purposes, for informal and interpersonal commu¬ 
nication among peers of all ethnic groups the variety increasingly preferred is 
Fiji English. Fiji English is characterized by its many lexical and phonological 
borrowings from the other languages of Fiji (Shameem 2005; Tent and Mugler 
1996). Although it has low status in education, teachers often comment on its 
influence in their students' oral and written classwork. 

Indo-Fijians may also have varying levels of proficiency in another min¬ 
ority language (Punjabi, Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu) although recent research 
evidence suggests that this may be limited to close-knit community groups, 
home use or amongst older speakers ( Mugler and Mamtora 2004). Around 
16 per cent of the Indo-Fijian population is Muslim (Fiji Bureau of Statistics 
2006) and therefore may also learn Classical Arabic for reciting the Quran 
and for formal prayer, and Urdu rather than SH for vernacular literacy. The 
majority Hindu population has some receptive access to Sanskrit during 
religious ceremonies, may have learnt SH receptively through the media 
and India-import Hindi movies, and acquired SH oracy and literacy at 
school. 

In Fiji a transitional language in education policy means that children are 
expected to receive instruction through the medium of their vernacular with 
a gradual transition to the use of English from Class 3 (aged 8). The language 
generally identified as this vernacular is SH. As the current and earlier studies 
show, Indo-Fijian children have lower proficiency in SH than in English or 
FH, their mother tongue (Mugler and Tent 1998; Shameem 1995; 2002a; 
Siegel 1992). 
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It is perhaps because of the difficulties involved with using a language in 
which the learners are neither competent nor comfortable (SH) or one which 
is used only in informal contexts and has no writing script (FH) that English 
has become the de facto language of instruction from school entry. Reality 
shows that English language use for instruction begins in Class 1 (aged 5/6) 
although all the known languages are used for various other purposes. This is 
regardless of the urban or rural, or mono-ethnic (Indo-Fijian) or multiracial 
background of the school (Shameem 2002b). 

Children's language use in education is influenced by their parents and 
home language use and the attitudes of their teachers and their peers. While 
the language of instruction might be English in all schools, one needs to look 
at the ways and for what other purposes children use their other languages. 
Language choice in the classroom is likely to vary with number and roles of 
interlocutors, or change in subject matter such as English, Maths or SH. Fiji's 
blanket language policy in education, which stipulates the use of one lan¬ 
guage (English) over others for learning or a vernacular for initial instruction, 
does not reflect the reality of classroom language proficiency and use among 
multilinguals in this context. 

Implications for language planning in education 

The use of languages among multilinguals, although determined by the 
nature of situation, topic, interlocutor, status and role differences, is com¬ 
plex. An ad hoc language policy is inadequate to address the issue of language 
use in classrooms. In Fiji's multi-ethnic classrooms, language use is immedi¬ 
ately centred on the use of English to accommodate racial diversity. In mono¬ 
ethnic Indo-Fijian schools English language acquisition and use are seen as 
essential tools in education. There is a limited role for FH, mainly to facilitate 
English acquisition and for peer interaction. 

The issue of language use in formal contexts can be fraught with tension. In 
Fiji, for example, Indo-Fijian advocates of SH and language purists either 
deny the existence of FH or condemn its use in religion or education (see, 
for example, The Fiji Times, 6,13, 26 July, 1, 2, 5, 7 August 2002; Daily Post, 16 
July 2002). Such negative attitudes to communicative language varieties are 
not uncommon. Assaf writes that attitudes to modern standard Arabic and 
Palestinian City Arabic among his Palestinian respondents were influenced 
by the formality or informality of the situation or context (2001: 46). For 
Indo-Fijians, while FH use may be ridiculed in formal and literacy contexts, as 
a tool for spoken communication among Indo-Fijians its role is strong 
(Mugler and Tent 1998; Mangubhai and Mugler 2006). Students choose to 
study either SH, Urdu or Fijian as their 'vernacular' in subject classes and 
schools make their own decisions about how they organize and run verna¬ 
cular classes. In their recent publication Mangubhai and Mugler write of the 
importance of research into vernacular language classes to document what 
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occurs in them or the extent to which the centrally set aims of the programme 
are being fulfilled (2006:61). 

In such a complex linguistic situation it is important that educational 
planning takes into consideration the languages spoken by the new school 
intake, the ways in which these are used in the community and attitudes to 
them. This is especially so in communities where a lower status, but best 
known language is under-utilized in education. 

Social interaction in multilingual classrooms 

In analysing patterns of language use and language choice in the multilingual 
classroom, it is necessary to look at teacher and student interactions indivi¬ 
dually and in whole group and class situations, in pair work between peers 
who may or may not share the same languages, and in group work with 
mono- and multi-ethnic peers. In Fiji, few government resources have gone 
into the development and sustenance of a viable language policy for multi¬ 
lingual education. Research indicates the presence of a blanket unwritten 
policy for a majority of primary schools, for English language acquisition as 
quickly as possible, with the mother tongues of the children used to facilitate 
this. English is therefore both the target language and the medium of instruc¬ 
tion, which places quite a burden on the young child entering school at the 
age of 5 or 6. Gibbons points out that in such classrooms children are not only 
learning a new dominant language, but are regularly expected to learn in and 
through it as well (1998: 99). 

At Class 1 level when the FH speaking Indo-Fijian child enters the school 
system, they are immediately required to use English, and often SH as well, in 
formal classroom situations for specific academic purposes. They are there¬ 
fore not just learning two new languages as subjects of study; they are using 
these languages to understand content, to construct new curriculum knowl¬ 
edge, and to develop new ways of thinking and talking about their personal 
learning. In Fiji, known languages fulfil communicative and contextual 
needs in the environment (a situation of primary multilingualism) rather 
than formally and only in the classroom (secondary multilingualism). This 
means that the context itself supports a certain amount of stability in the use 
of languages amongst interlocutors. 

Language planning which takes into account rural and urban differences, 
the multilingual make-up of the school and the languages known by the Class 
1 teacher and students is possible in a relatively stable situation like Fiji's. 
While language preference may indicate a shift in use from FH to English in 
urban settings and among young professional Indo-Fijians, the role of FH as 
informal language of communication and language of identity is indisputa¬ 
ble. Careful planning for its use as a classroom resource and to facilitate 
learning will not only benefit the 5-year-old school entrant but will also 
support a language which may be under threat. 
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Classroom language use 

This chapter looks at the nature of classroom language use among Indo-Fijian 
children in Fiji at Class 1 level (aged 5/6) when they have just started school. 
At the time of the fieldwork for this study, they had been at school for six 
months. While educational policy continues to be one of transitional use of 
the vernacular, it is unclear whether FH or SH is treated as this vernacular. 

Fishman (1972) makes the important observation that amongst bilinguals, 
language choice is governed by a number of critical factors such as situation, 
topic, purpose of communication, interlocutor, domain. This is also true for 
multilinguals for whom language choice involves more than two languages. 
Multilingual Indo-Fijian children have complex language choices to make, 
and these, although largely subconscious, are ruled by social and educational 
conventions. An understanding of these choices and the nature of language 
proficiency that children bring to school helps us get a clearer picture of how 
they might influence classroom interaction amongst peers, in group and pair 
work, in communication with members of another ethnicity, in whole-class 
situations and with the teacher. 

Eight Class 1 classrooms participated in this study of the languages of 
classroom interaction. Four of these were situated in the capital city of 
Suva; the other four were either rural or situated near smaller townships on 
the main island of Viti Levu. Four of the schools were multiracial; the others 
had mainly Indo-Fijian children. 

The classrooms were observed and the classroom language behaviour of 
students and teachers noted in a broad observation schedule (see Shameem 
2000). Two randomly selected students and the teacher in each of the eight 
classrooms under study were also chosen as case study subjects. These 24 
participants were fitted with a Dictaphone for three subject classes: English, 
Maths and SH or Urdu. In addition the whole class was videoed using a wide¬ 
angled lens and strategically placed microphones for group work when case 
study students were involved. Videos were viewed retrospectively to compare 
notes of simultaneous observations with recorded data. 

Research questions 

The data described in this study answer the following research questions: 

1. What are the proficiencies in their known languages (Fiji Hindi, English, 
Shudh Hindi/Urdu) amongst Class l(age 5/6) Indo-Fijian students enter¬ 
ing their first year of schooling? 

2. Which languages are used for learning and communication : 

a. Across three subject areas (English, Maths and Shudh Hindi or Urdu)? 

b. With different interlocutors (teacher-student, student-student, stu¬ 
dents in group work, with Indo-Fijians and non-Indo-Fijians)? 
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3. Is there a difference between policy and practice in language teaching and 
use among the participating Class 1 classrooms? 

Results 

In this study we looked at language use in eight classrooms and closely 
investigated the patterns and choices of 16 Indo-Fijian children and their 
teachers in them. To understand some of these choices, however, we need to 
look first at the range of proficiencies in their known languages that children 
bring to school. 

Language proficiency 

To assess the language proficiencies of students aged 5/6, a self-reported 
functional proficiency scale was used, enabling participants to identify their 
aural and oral proficiencies in FH, English, SH and Fijian on an ascending 
scale of linguistic and communicative difficulty (see Figure 13.1). The scale 
included functions that Indo-Fijians would realistically be expected to per¬ 
form using their known languages. 

The validity for the self-report scales used for FH in this study was estab¬ 
lished by comparing the results of self-reports with FH performance test 
results among Indo-Fijian teenage new immigrants in Wellington, New 
Zealand (Shameem 1995; 1998). The functions included in the performance 
test included those listed on the self-report scales. During this earlier study, 
the results of the performance tests strongly correlated with the self-report 
data, thereby demonstrating the validity of the self-report scale (Shameem 
1998). A subsequent study with Maori language users in New Zealand also 
shows the high degree of validity of similar self-assessment instruments with 
80 per cent to 88 per cent of 51 respondents accurately assessing their profi¬ 
ciency in aural and oral Maori (Te Puni Kokiri 2001). 

As Figure 13.2 demonstrates, Class 1 students felt FH was their strongest 
language. While all reported their aural FH at Level 6, none rated themselves 
at Level 7 the highest possible level of the aural scale where they felt able to 
identify non-primary colours and numbers greater than ten. Indo-Fijians 
tend to use English for these functions. On the oral scale (max = 6) their FH 
skills were clearly still at a developmental stage (mean = 4.88, sd = 1.2) which 
is to be expected of the productive capacity of children in their mother 
tongue at this age (Lightbown and Spada 2006). 

Self-report proficiency also showed that after six months of tuition in 
English and SH, students felt English to be their stronger language. The 16 
students had a mean aural proficiency in English of 5.06, (sd 1.06, max = 7), 
and in oral English of 4.06, (sd 1.2, max = 6). SH proficiencies were lower 
than this and although not as apparent in aural skills (mean = 4.5 6, sd = 1.12, 
max = 7), in oral SH, competence was clearly limited (mean = 1.75, sd = 1.04, 
max = 6). 
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Structured interview: Students 
Language proficiency 

LISTENING 

1. To start with, which of these things do you understand in these languages? 



Shudh 

Hindi/Urdu 

English 

1. 1 can understand someone when they greet me or say thank 
you 



2. 1 can understand simple questions about my name, family, 
address 



3. 1 can understand the teacher when he /she speaks in these 
languages to me 



4. 1 can comfortably understand any school broadcast or 
children’s programmes on air. 



5. 1 can comfortably understand the head-teacher or other 
formal speakers at school assemblies, prize-giving etc. 



6. 1 can understand everything including numbers over ten, 
days of the week, months of the year and non-primary 
colours (other than black, red, white) 




2. Now which of the following things can you understand in these languages? 



Fiji 

Hindi 

Fijian 

1. 1 can understand someone when they greet me or say thank you 



2. 1 can understand simple questions about my name, family, address 



3. 1 can understand when someone speaks slowly to me 



4. 1 can understand when people talk at normal speed to me 



5. 1 can understand most conversations in this language 



6. 1 can comfortably understand all conversations in this language, even 
between old people from a different province 



7. 1 can understand all numbers, days of the week and non-primary 
colours (other than black, red, white) 




Figure 13.1 Proficiency scale: multilingual ability of young indo-Fijians 
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SPEAKING 

3. Which of these things can you do in these languages? 



Shudh Hindi/ 
Urdu 

English 

1. 1 can greet people and say thank you 



2. 1 can give basic information about myself and my family 



3. 1 can describe my school, my home, this area, Fiji 



4. 1 can easily say what 1 want to in a conversation 



5. 1 can question my teacher and the school head-teacher and 
answer their questions 



6. 1 can give a formal, impromptu (off the cuff) speech. 




4. Now which of these things can you do in these two languages? 



Fiji 

Hindi 

Fijian 

1. 1 can greet someone and say thank you 



2. 1 can give basic information about myself and my family 



3. 1 can describe my school, my home, this area, Fiji 



4. 1 am easily able to participate in a conversation with a group of friends 



5. 1 can easily speak to other people including old people from a 
different province 



6. 1 know all the days of the week, numbers over ten and non-primary 
colours (other than black, red, white) 




Figure 13.1 (Continued) 


Figure 13.2 shows that although Indo-Fijian Class 1 students have their 
greatest abilities in FH, they are also able to learn their other classroom 
languages quite quickly. FH is clearly their greatest resource for accessing 
content in their school subjects and in learning English and SH, their other 
languages, in their first year of school. Whether FH was being utilized as such 
a resource in the surveyed schools was determined by the interactional data 
gathered in the classrooms participating in this study. 
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N = 16 students 

Figure 13.2 Class 1 self-report language proficiency 


Medium of instruction 

To be inclusive of school subjects and language lessons, data was gathered 
from English and Maths and SH/Urdu lessons. Teachers reported the lan¬ 
guage they used for instruction in these lessons in their pre-class interviews. 
These reports were then verified through classroom observation using the 
schedule in Figure 13.3. Simultaneous and delayed observational data and 
speech transcriptions were used to identify languages of instruction in the 
participating classrooms. Using multiple sources of data increases the relia¬ 
bility of the results and validates the research instruments used. 

Two of the eight participating teachers were non Indo-Fijian and therefore 
used English as the medium of instruction in their multiracial classrooms. Of 
the other six teachers, all were using mainly English; two were using English 
in combination with FH in English classes and three in Maths classes. Only 
one teacher was using the full range of languages known by her students and 
this was in a Maths class. Figure 13.4 illustrates the reported and observed 
instructional medium that teachers were using in the eight participating 
classrooms. 

As Figure 13.4 demonstrates, a much greater use of English was observed 
than was reported by the teachers, especially in English language and Maths 
lessons. For example, while three teachers had reported using English and 
three a combination of English and FH as language of instruction in their 
English lessons, observation showed that in fact six of the eight teachers were 
using only English while the other two used both. In Maths classes three 
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Teacher 


Language used predominantly (in 5-minute intervals over 1.5 hours = 18 observation points). 


Language 

choice 

English class 

Maths class 

Shudh Hindi 
Urdu class 

English 

FH 

SH 

FH-E 

SH-E 

FH-SH 

Other (specify) 





Figure 13.3 Observation chart for languages of classroom instruction 



■ 

3 languages 

□ 

FH + SH 

■ 

English + SH 

□ 

Shudh Hindi 

□ 

English + FH 

□ 

Fiji Hindi 

□ 

English 


Figure 13.4 Medium of instruction in English, Maths and SH/Urdu classes 

teachers reported using English only, three FH and English, one FH, and one 
all languages as need arose. Observations generally verified these reports 
except the teacher who had reported using FH was using both FH and 
English. Even in SH lessons three teachers were using some English in combi¬ 
nation with SH or FH, something none of the teachers had reported. The 
medium also differed according to the subject that was being studied at the 
time (SH, English, Maths). For instance, English was used as the medium of 
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instruction in the English lessons far more than it was used in Maths (next 
highest use) or SH/Urdu lessons. 

The greatest amount of FH use on the other hand occurred in SH or Urdu 
language classes where it was usually used alongside English and Sff to ensure 
understanding, to check comprehension or to issue commands (also see 
Shameem 2002b for classroom functions of languages). Four teachers were 
using some FIT in their Sff lessons and in their Maths classes. More teachers 
were using FH in their Maths lessons than in English, two teachers were using 
some FH in their English class. No teacher was using FH exclusively in any of 
the observed lessons. 

SH was being dealt with as a school subject from Class 1, rather than as a 
vernacular for use as the medium of instruction. Use of SH was limited to SH 
and Urdu lessons and observation showed a somewhat artificial transition 
from English as language of instruction in school subjects to the use of SH/ 
Urdu in 'vernacular' classes. In these vernacular classes teachers often mod¬ 
elled desired responses in SH before and after eliciting student speech so that 
parroting and copying were common features of student responses in these 
lessons. Only one class teacher was using SH for extended discourse in com¬ 
bination with English and FH in his Maths class. The most multilingual use of 
known languages was during the SH and Urdu lessons. All known languages 
were being used by four of the six teachers who were observed in these 
lessons. The other two used SH mainly. 

Classroom interaction 

The classroom interaction patterns of 16 Class 1 case study students and their 
teachers were recorded and language choices charted using the schedule in 
Figure 13.5. The schedule allowed for identification of languages used (including 
incidents of code-switching) with various interlocutors in the classroom. Notes 
were also taken on whether each language was used for restricted or extended 
discourse. Interlocutors were verified by retrospective viewing of video data. 

Figure 13.6 describes language choices of the students over the research 
period of three days per school. In reporting this data I take a general look at 
language use across all three subject classes: English, Maths and SH/Urdu. All 
the respondents showed the ability to use at least two languages and in the 
schools which were teaching SH or Urdu, three. There was no evidence that 
any student participant had monolingual receptive or productive compe¬ 
tence only in FH. 

Student language choices showed that in asking teachers a question or 
initiating discourse with their teacher, eight of the students used English 
only, while the other eight used both English and FH. In class, the two 
students who used extended FH discourse during lessons did so to answer 
their teacher's question in the SH lesson, while in their Maths and English 
classes they used English. In Maths lessons two students were using both SH 
and English, six FH and English and eight, English only when responding to 
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Languages spoken to interlocutors by 


TEACHER 

Languages spoken: 

FH 

E 

SH 

C-S 

RD 

ED 

with individual students 
in groups 
with class 







STUDENT 

Languages spoken: 

FH 

E 

SH 

C-S 

RD 

ED 

In face-to-face teacher communication 

In response to teacher question in whole class 

With classmates in group-work: 

Indo-Fijian 

Non-Indo-Fijian 

In face-to face communication with classmate: 
Indo-Fijian 

Non-Indo-Fijian 








C-S = code-switching 

RD = restricted discourse (words, clause, sentence) 

ED = extended discourse (longer stretches of speech) 

Figure 13.5 Observation schedule: patterns of classroom language use with various 
interlocutors 


their teacher. Children who used combinations of Hindi languages and 
English all had Indo-Fijian teachers. Evidence of bi- and trilingual language 
use was greatest in SH/Urdu lessons, although two students used only SH to 
answer their teacher's question in the SH class. Chorus and model answers 
were in English in all English and Maths classes and in SH in the SH and Urdu 
classrooms. 

As Figure 13.6 shows students preferred to use FH in their formal and 
informal communication with their peers. All 16 students, for example, 
used FH in face-to-face communication with Indo-Fijian peers and although 
four children showed some evidence of code-switching between FH and 
English, this was at lexical level and categorized as restricted rather than 
extended English discourse. In group work, however, even when the group 
comprised only Indo-Fijian peers, four students were using both English and 
FH. When the group included a non-Indo-Fijian child, students were gener¬ 
ally using English, although four students continued to use FH as well. One 
student had a bilingual Fijian deskmate with whom she chatted happily in 
both English and FH. 
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Student asks Student responds St-st (IF gp) 
teacher question to teacher 



(IF individual) individual) 


Languages 


□ E (ED) ■ E + FH (ED) □ FH (ED) □ E + SH (ED) 


Figure 13.6 Student language choice for classroom interaction in Class 1 


Teachers were using a range of languages to interact with their students and 
language choice depended on the ethnicity of the teacher, the function of 
discourse and student need (see Figure 13.7). 

Data showed that Class 1 teachers are pragmatic and were quite fluent at 
selecting the appropriate language and register to suit the situation as it arose 
in the classroom. Student modelling, copying and reformulation of teacher 
speech occurred frequently in all eight classrooms. These responses were in 
English in English and Maths lessons and in SH in SH and Urdu lessons. There 
was evidence, however, that although English was favoured by the teachers in 
their response to group queries and work, there was some minimal use of FH 
among four of the eight teachers. With individual students, teachers were 
selecting from a wider range of known languages in order to explain, illustrate, 
give examples and ensure comprehension. Figure 13.7 demonstrates that while 
the language choice of the two non-Indo-Fijian teachers was invariably English 
the other six were selecting English, FH and SH in restricted and extended 
discourse and in various combinations in response to individual needs. 

One non-Indo-Fijian teacher in a multiracial out-of-city school was able to 
counter her own non-FH ability by careful grouping of her English competent 
Indo-Fijian students as resources for explaining English concepts and words to 
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Languages teachers used with individuals and groups 

□ Individuals | Groups 

N = 8 teachers, 8 classroooms 

Figure 13.7 Class 1 teacher languages of classroom interaction 

less competent Indo-Fijian peers. Recorded data from six of the students in 
Maths classes showed teachers accepting and responding to their FH use in 
helping them understand a mathematical problem. Two of them were providing 
students with spontaneous English translations for their FF1 utterances or were 
helping them to reformulate FH utterances into English. There was no evidence 
that any language was being denigrated or banned in any of the classrooms 
observed. This included the use of Fiji English among some of the students. 

Conclusions 

Observations and transcripted classroom talk showed all the languages in the 
Indo-Fijian speech repertoire being used among various classroom interlocu¬ 
tors at Class 1 level. Despite the emphasis on and push for classroom use of 
'standard' English and Hindi in Fiji, in the classrooms which were studied, 
other languages were also communication tools when needed. There is no 
clear guideline, however, as to when, where and how a multilingual approach 
to learning may be more useful or appropriate, and languages were selected by 
teachers and students on the basis of contextual and individual needs. 
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This research shows the difference between policy and practice in language 
use at this level in Class 1. Teachers seemed to operate on the premise that the 
aim of the educational system is for students to use English for learning and 
that in order to facilitate this; English should be used as the main classroom 
medium sooner rather than later in the school system. Hence, while policy 
continues to espouse the transition to use of English as medium of instruction 
and classroom learning tool from Class 3 (aged 8), practice clearly indicates 
that this transition in fact occurs with the blessing of the teacher, parents and 
other participants at a much earlier stage. 

Issues arising from this research 

Any education or language policy that deals with language choice for learn¬ 
ing in multilingual contexts needs to take into account current practice and 
use. Disregarding classroom use of languages at the level of lesson delivery 
will not make for a sound educational system in which languages are impor¬ 
tant resources and valuable tools for learning. Among Class 1 children the 
long-term consequences of advantaging children who are choosing English 
to communicate with their teacher and in group work with their peers will 
mean that English will continue to play the dominant role. Research evidence 
from this study does indicate, however, that the mother tongue FH, at least in 
the short term, will continue to hold its role in student-student communica¬ 
tion among individuals both for social and learning purposes. The consistent 
use of FH in the classroom among peers at this level indicates that it is being 
used to facilitate learning at the group and individual level and even when 
code-switching occurs, the predominant language of peer interaction is FH. 

In order to cater for the multilingual learner it is important to have as far as 
possible, high quality and contextualized materials, relevant and appropriate 
textbooks and trained language teachers for teaching young multilingual 
learners (see Shameem 2007b for more specific teacher education needs). 
While authentic written resources may be more easily constructed or sourced 
in the standard languages English, Fijian, SH and Urdu, oral and verbal 
resources in the other languages spoken in the classroom (FH, Fijian dialects, 
Fiji English) would need collection, collation and conscious use by the teacher. 
In Fiji, as the head-teachers in the study said, it was not uncommon to recruit 
'licensed' teachers, who are fluent bilinguals but not trained teachers. Since the 
classroom use of language is such an important part of curriculum delivery, it is 
important that the teaching and use of each language be at the right level, 
authentic, interactive, up-to-date and enable students to function effectively in 
the multilingual environment existing in and out of their classrooms. 

The Fiji book flood programmes of the 1980s (Elley and Mangubhai 1983) 
show the success and therefore special importance of teaching language 
through high-interest materials and content in the Fiji context. It has only 
been in the last two decades that language teaching in Fiji primary schools 
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has moved beyond an audio-lingual approach, teacher-centred lessons and 
the use of structured readers to more communicative classrooms. In all the 
classrooms in this study, the reading of big books, which were clearly well 
loved stories, were hailed with delight by the students. However, only in two 
of the participating schools in this research was there a library which had 
books appropriate for students at Class 1 level. 

With English having such a major role in Class 1 in Fiji it is important, 
especially in rural schools, to reduce the disadvantages of children learning 
subjects such as Maths through the medium of a foreign language. As Moag 
(1982) pointed out 25 years ago and which holds true today, English language 
use in rural and peri-urban areas in Fiji is considerably less than in the two 
cities of Suva and Lautoka. A greater use of FH for teaching content in these 
schools may be appropriate. 

Language planning and language policy, especially in education, need to 
reflect real practice. The evidence of multilingual language use was more 
apparent in SH/Urdu and Maths than in English lessons. Code-switching in 
both restricted and extended discourse was recorded in all classrooms studied 
even when interlocutors did not share a common mother tongue. In addi¬ 
tion, there was a clear difference between the languages used for formal and 
instructional purposes (English) and language use in informal contexts and 
among Indo-Fijian peers (FH). In language planning for education, such 
features of multilingual classrooms would need to be incorporated and 
accommodated. 

Language teaching approaches in Fiji classrooms reflect possible teacher 
responses to complex linguistic situations. Teachers have taken an approach 
in which English is the language used for formal instruction, but other 
languages have implicitly recognized roles for learning and interaction. 
Since the strongest language Indo-Fijian children enter school with is FH, 
perhaps a clearer role differentiation where certain subjects could be taught 
using a greater mother tongue input may help teachers with the choices they 
are currently making by instinct in these classrooms. 

This research indicates that features of classroom multilingualism need to 
be taken into account in selecting and using languages for learning. For 
instance, in Fiji issues of encouraging fluency and accuracy ability as needed 
in known languages are important considerations, as are the distinctions 
between language learning for communication and study (English), language 
learning for literacy (English and SH or Urdu), language use for study, under¬ 
standing content, processing information and peer interaction (FH), and 
syllabus design for communicative language and culture studies (FH and 
Fijian). Mercer and Wegerik (1999: 95) write that a widely accepted aim of 
research with young learners is the induction of children into ways of using 
language to seek, share and construct knowledge. Such an aim does not 
require children to choose one language over another to carry out classroom 
tasks effectively and collaboratively. 
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The overt encouragement of a multilingual use of known languages with 
the emphasis on task achievement could enhance the quality of interaction 
and support the achievement of conceptual learning goals in group and pair 
work in multilingual classrooms. Gibbons (1998) for instance, suggests that 
in ESOL classrooms teacher instruction and teacher-led discussion ought to 
come after children have had the opportunity to develop some understanding 
of key concepts in small-group work. This allows them a greater opportunity 
to use all their linguistic resources prior to the teacher introducing new 
unfamiliar vocabulary, new registers or new ways of making and constructing 
meaning around learning goals. 

One must acknowledge the difficulties of language planning and policy 
writing in multilingual nations. In Fiji, as in other ex-colonies, policy has 
been formulated in a top-down process with 'experts' (overseas and local) 
determining language of instruction and subjects of study, language of mate¬ 
rial production and textbook writing, and supporting and promoting the use 
of the colonial language in primary school classrooms. These policies are not 
necessarily reflective of the actual use of languages in these classrooms. 
Meanwhile these nations struggle with post-independence political, racial 
and tribal tensions so that little progress can be made to address some of the 
urgent policy issues around language choice and use in education. This 
research showed that rather than wait for policy makers to tell them what 
to do, teachers are taking a pragmatic, functional approach to language use in 
their classrooms. 

Taking into consideration current language choices and use in classroom 
interaction means that educational and language planning may go some way 
towards bridging the divide that seems to exist between the stated language 
in education policy and classroom practice for children who are only just 
beginning their school life. 

Notes 

1. (i) Affirmative action policies post-independence have seen a disproportionate 

number of special scholarships and places in post-secondary institutions 
reserved for Fijian students. Funding of enterprises through Fiji's Development 
Bank also specifically favours Fijian proposals and projects. In 2006, the Fiji 
Human Rights Commission found the Fiji Social Justice Act 2001, under which 
affirmative action programmes were put in place, to be unconstitutional. 

(ii) Moreover, 84 per cent of Fiji's land area is inalienable native land and leasehold. 
Leases are not being renewed for Indo-Fijian farmers who for over a century have 
been the mainstay of Fiji's sugar industry. Urban drift, unemployment and 
emigration are direct consequences of this. 

2. Girmitya (FH) - Indentured labourers in Fiji. Girmit, the period of indenture and the 
hardships it entailed; taken from the word 'agreement'. 
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Introduction 

In the United States, the 1990s witnessed levels of immigration that had not 
been seen since the early years of the twentieth century, and high levels of 
immigration have continued in the first years of the twenty-first century. As a 
result of continuing immigration, as well as a high birth rate among immi¬ 
grant populations, the United States has become increasingly diverse linguis¬ 
tically. The increase in the Spanish-speaking population was particularly 
striking. According to the US Bureau of the Census, the number of persons 
aged 5 and older who claimed to speak Spanish at home grew from 
17,862,477 in 1990 to 28,101,052 in 2000, an increase of more than 57 per 
cent (US Bureau of the Census 2003). The growth of the Spanish-speaking 
population has continued unabated in the twenty-first century. 

The increase in the immigrant population has impacted heavily on schools, 
which are often unprepared to meet the needs of non-English speaking 
children who arrive at all the different stages of their school careers. Some 
immigrant students, although certainly by no means all, enter US schools at 
the age of 5 or 6 and benefit from well-structured bilingual education or 
English as a Second Language (ESL) programmes. Students whose first experi¬ 
ence in US schools is at the secondary level, however, are likely to have quite a 
different experience from those who begin their schooling in their new 
country. In many cases, students receive little or no formal instruction in 
ESL and subject-matter instruction in their native language is rare indeed. 

In this chapter, part of a larger study of second language acquisition and 
content learning in a middle school (grade 6-8) science class in south Texas, 
we examine the untutored acquisition of English by 'Manuel Jimenez', 1 a 
recent immigrant from Mexico. His experience in an English-medium middle 
school is typical of the experiences of many non-English speaking immigrant 
students in south Texas and elsewhere in the United States. On arrival, he was 
placed in English-medium grade level classes under the assumption that he 
would acquire English without the benefit of formal instruction. 
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Our focus in this chapter is primarily on Manuel’s English production, with 
particular attention to vocabulary development. The decision to examine 
production as a measure of his overall language proficiency was motivated 
by several factors. First, the teacher in the classroom where the study was 
conducted spoke no more than a few words of Spanish. Thus, Manuel had to 
produce English if his understanding of the concepts taught was to be recog¬ 
nized by the teacher. Second, throughout the year, most of Manuel's interac¬ 
tions were with bilinguals who, when speaking with Manuel, normally spoke 
Spanish. Hence, little evidence of his comprehension of English, as opposed 
to comprehension based on clarifications and explanations in Spanish, was 
present. In spite of our primary focus on production throughout, we do 
discuss in the second half of the chapter evidence of his ability and desire to 
comprehend the overall activities in class through analysis of his participation 
in interaction. 

The study was conducted in a seventh grade science classroom in Madera 
Middle School, in a traditional barrio where the school and community 
population consists of bilingual as well as monolingual English and Spanish 
speakers. We chose this setting as representative of the best possible context 
for language learning offered within the district. Drawing on literature on 
content-based sheltered instruction (Echevarria, Vogt and Short 2004), many 
school districts in south Texas and indeed across the country are embracing 
concepts of sheltered instruction and applying them to all classrooms with 
English learners (see Langman 2003). In particular, this school and classroom 
embraced a cooperative ethos, and employed numerous hands-on experi¬ 
mental activities and intensive pair and group work. The teacher was a 
seasoned professional in science teaching and had participated eagerly in 
sheltered content ESL in-service training in order to better serve the needs 
of recent immigrants. This training, which totalled 15 hours of instruction, 
focused on ways of adapting language and content materials for language 
learners. The student body included many bilinguals who could potentially 
serve as language brokers. The classroom also offered some Spanish written 
resources, mostly dictionaries. While such a context is clearly not optimal for 
beginners, these conditions do represent what many adolescent learners 
experience as they enter US schools. Our goal in this chapter is to examine a 
content area classroom, in this case, science, from the perspective of the 
language learning opportunities it offers recent adolescent immigrants such 
as Manuel Jimenez, through the lens of his production of English. 

Drawing on a sociocultural framework, our analysis of Manuel’s English 
production seen through the lens of the various contexts created in the 
classroom, shows that while he actively sought opportunities to practice 
language, he made very little progress in acquiring the academic language 
necessary to understand the subject matter. Moreover, he acquired relatively 
little social language in this context, although, as expected, his acquisition 
of social language outstripped his acquisition of academic vocabulary. 
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We suggest that one reason for his lack of progress is that, in the absence of 
expert help, Manuel did not have the opportunity to acquire the linguistic 
resources necessary to structure the environment to meet his learning needs. 
That is, although many of the requisites for language development were in 
place, Little Manuel lacked the guidance and sustained interactional contexts 
necessary to orchestrate his learning. 

Language learning opportunities 

The sociocultural view of learning focuses on learning through collaboration 
and interaction. Two metaphors tied to this tradition are the metaphor of 
participation and that of cognitive apprenticeship (Lave and Wenger 1991; 
Rogoff 1990, 2003; Wenger 1998). This view of learning treats the social 
process of interaction as cognition and takes particular social conditions as 
the unit of analysis (Resnick 1991). Through the process of cognitive appren¬ 
ticeship in particular communities, essentially a process of recurrent partici¬ 
pation (O'Connor and Michaels 1996), novices interact with experts as well as 
peers to negotiate meanings and solve problems, including the problem of 
language learning. Novices thus are actively involved in their learning and 
attempt to structure their environment by cueing experts on the nature of the 
relevant inputs for that learning. This is a task they are capable of accomplish¬ 
ing, because in the case of language learning 'they bring structured knowl¬ 
edge to the flow of speech' (Gelman, Massey and Macmanus 1991: 228). 

As learning occurs through recurrent participation, a focus on the condi¬ 
tions for learning provided by diverse contexts will allow us to examine 
differential success on the part of learners developing language. Within this 
framework, little research has focused on failures to acquire language in the 
case of eager learners. O'Connor, however, in her work on the development 
of mathematical knowledge, outlines three key issues tied to discourse that 
are pertinent to language learning: 

if we consider a discourse practice as constituting the underpinnings of a 
developing mathematical [and other academic] behaviour, then access to 
that practice, or beliefs about it, or culturally conventional restrictions on 
its use will have consequences for the student's progress in mathematical 
thinking and communication - consequences that determine which students 
feel entitled and inclined to engage in discourse practices in ... classrooms. 

(1998: 33) 

This chapter examines how language learning opportunities sought by a 
beginning language learner fail to provide him with the necessary input 
with which to structure his own learning, through an examination of access 
to that practice, beliefs about learning and culturally conventional restric¬ 
tions on English language use in the classroom in question. 
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Setting 

Garner School District is one of several school districts in the greater San 
Ramon metropolitan area. The district, one of the poorest and smallest urban 
districts in Texas, is located in the city's oldest Hispanic neighbourhood, or 
barrio. The enrolment is overwhelmingly Latino and includes many students 
from long-established Texas families as well as a smaller number of recent 
immigrants. Approximately 25 per cent of students in the district are desig¬ 
nated as LEP 2 and receive bilingual or ESL instruction. In the elementary 
schools, about 30 per cent of the students are enrolled in bilingual class¬ 
rooms. By middle school, all students, including new immigrants, are 
enrolled in all-English classrooms. 

In 2001-02, 628 sixth through eighth grade students were enrolled at Madera 
Middle School. Of these, 191 were designated as LEP, 52 of whom were new 
immigrants from Mexico. The classroom selected for our research was a seventh 
grade science classroom, whose teacher was the science coordinator in the 
school. Ms Jackson, an English monolingual, had been teaching for nine 
years, and was generally considered one of the best science teachers in the 
district. At the beginning of the school year, the class consisted of 22 students. 
By the end of the year, with numerous students coming and going, 16 of the 
original 22 students remained. Throughout the year, all but one of the students 
in the class was Latino, and all but one of those students was of Mexican origin. 
In addition, although the actual students changed throughout the year, the 
class remained divided roughly equally into recent immigrants, who had been 
in the United States from one week to three years, bilinguals with all or most of 
their elementary schooling in bilingual classrooms, and essentially monolin¬ 
gual English speakers. Although all but two of the monolingual English speakers 
had at least passive knowledge of Spanish, these students claimed to know no 
Spanish and were never heard to use Spanish in the classroom. 

Examining language learning 

During the fall semester, all classes were recorded on both video and audio- 
tape, with the exception of days on which students were taking examina¬ 
tions. Thereafter, visits occurred monthly, and were supplemented with 
interviews with students. On most days, students worked in no more than 
five groups, of which we recorded three, one on video and two on audio, 
using wireless microphones. Two members of the research team were present 
at all class sessions and took elaborate field notes as well. All recordings were 
transcribed orthographically and entered into CHILDES for analysis 
(MacWhinney 1991). The data for this chapter consist of audio and video 
tapes of six class periods between August and April. 

We evaluated language proficiency initially through three measures: (1) 
English language vocabulary used, including both everyday conversational 
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vocabulary and school-related vocabulary, particularly vocabulary relevant to 
the science content being taught; (2) question formation; and (3) negation. 
The first of these measures is clearly related to students' ability to understand 
the content presented in a grade-level science class. Both question formation 
and negation have been extensively studied since the earliest days of SLA 
research and provide useful indications of students' syntactic development 
(see, e.g., Adams 1978; Cazden, Cancino, Rosansky and Schumann 1975; 
Schumann 1978; Wode 1976). These measures serve as a counterpoint to 
the analysis of learning contexts. 

For the purposes of evaluating language learning opportunities we 
analysed each class period from three perspectives: the task the students 
were involved in (e.g., listening to a lecture, setting up a lab, conducting a 
lab, writing up results), the types of talk occurring (declarative, procedural, 
regulatory and social) and the participant frameworks students participated 
in (e.g., teacher with the group as a whole, teacher with one or a small group 
of students, and student to student interactions). Within these contexts, we 
examined interactions in both Spanish and English. 

The case of Little Manuel 

Manuel Jimenez moved from a border city in Mexico, where he attended six 
years of primary school, to San Ramon during the summer of 2001. Mexican 
school records showed that he had been quite a successful student before 
moving to the United States. However, he had never studied English before 
being placed in all-English seventh grade classes at Madera Middle School. 
Neither his lack of English nor his small stature, however, interfered with 
Little Manuel's, as he was often called in class to distinguish him from a 
second Manuel, social success. At a school dance held in the middle of the 
semester, it quickly became apparent that he was the star of the evening and 
had his pick of young girls to dance with. In fact, one of the teachers, a 15-year 
veteran of the school, observed that no one had ever danced like Manuel and 
that 'they are all copying him!'. By the end of the school year, in spite of poor 
scores on a standardized measure of English proficiency, the Language 
Assessment Scale (LAS II), and content knowledge, Texas Assessment of 
Knowledge and Skills (TAKS), Little Manuel was voted by the school staff 
'the most improved seventh grader'. 

Little Manuel presents an excellent opportunity to test questions of how 
relatively untutored language learning proceeds. As briefly outlined above, he 
was a central member of the community of practice formed in the classroom, 
he was eager to learn, always arriving with a pencil and his notebook, and 
generally orienting himself to the teacher, the board, and his fellow students 
in attempts to understand and learn, while also maintaining a vigorous social 
banter. Indeed, in an interview, Little Manuel expounded on his enthusiasm 
about learning English and listed all of the opportunities he had for using 
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English: on rare occasions when his father was home, in the grocery store, and 
with his one monolingual English friend at school. Notably, he did not talk 
about using or learning English in school. When pressed, he explained, in 
Spanish, that his language arts teacher was his English teacher, and in that 
class he read Spanish translations of English narratives and wrote summaries 
in Spanish. In spite of being highly motivated and placed with the best 
teaching team, Little Manuel exhibited almost no improvement in his oral 
or written production in English over the course of the year, and experienced 
few if any opportunities to use English in a supportive environment. On a 
standardized measure, the LAS II administered at the beginning and end of 
the year, Manuel remained a beginner with a score of Level 1 (out of 5 levels); 
his raw score was actually lower at the end of the school year than at the 
beginning. 

English language development 

During the first half of the school year, Little Manuel exhibited little use of 
English questions, other than an occasional one-word form such as 'What?' 
Most of his questions were in Spanish, usually directed to other students in 
his group. During the second half of the school year, he began to use for¬ 
mulaic questions. Thus, on 1 March, he asked Dominic, an English mono¬ 
lingual, 'What are you doing Dominic?' Moreover, as shown in Extract 1, 
recorded in April, Little Manuel sometimes uses declarative word order when 
asking questions (002) as well as question inversion (006). 

Extract 1 

TEA: = Teacher 
LM: = Little Manuel 


001 

TEA: 

and then find one half of that, ok? 

002 —> 

LM: 

Miss, miss, this is right? 

003 

TEA: 

si, three point five times = 

004 

LM: 

oh. 

005 

TEA: 

= and then find one half of that, ok? 

006 —> 

LJE: 

Miss, Miss, Miss, Miss, is this right? 

007 

TEA: 

si. 


(04.05.2002) 

The picture with negation is similar. During the first half of the school year, 
most of Little Manuel's negative statements are in Spanish, although he does 
use some formulaic expressions, such as 'I don't know'. By the second half of 
the year, we find some use of English negation, including 'don't', which we 
take to be an unanalysed form (cf. Schumann 1978). Little Manuel also 
occasionally used non-formulaic expressions of negation, as on 1 March 
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Table 14.1 Little Manuel's English language vocabulary 


Date 

30.08.2001 

18.09.2001 

15.10.2001 

27.11.2001 

1.3.2002 

5.4.2002 

Type/token 

54/142 

26/90 

55/121 

42/69 

91/307 

99/335 

Social 

30 

20 

49 

40 

86 

82 

Academic 

24 

6 

6 

2 

5 

17 


when he tells his monolingual partner, 'I don't got the answers'. Note that 
few of these examples come from extended interactions in English, since, as 
we will see, Little Manuel is most often grouped with other Spanish speakers. 

The third admittedly rough measure of language production, use of voca¬ 
bulary, is shown in Table 14.1. The totals count individual lexical items and 
inflected forms where such forms exist separately. The table shows both types 
and tokens, as well as a breakdown of vocabulary (by type) as social or 
academic. Academic vocabulary was determined through an examination 
of the topic of the day and the teacher's use of language. Thus, even though 
a number of the lexical items classified as 'academic vocabulary' in Table 14.1 
are common English words (e.g., 'beach', 'brain', 'rocks'), they are classified as 
academic vocabulary because they are essential to understanding the lesson 
of the day. 

As Table 14.1 shows, there is a steady increase of social vocabulary through¬ 
out the year. In contrast, and indeed as predicted by research on language 
acquisition (e.g., Cummins 1984), Little Manuel's use of academic vocabu¬ 
lary, with two exceptions, is and remains low throughout the year. Table 14.2 
lists the academic vocabulary for each day, together with the topic for the 
day's lesson. 


Table 14.2 Little Manuel's academic vocabulary 


Date 

Class topic 

N 

Academic vocabulary 

30.8.01 

Weight and measurement 

24 

gram(s), time(s), point [decimal], 
button, pennies, NUMBERS [12], 
COLOURS [5] 

18.9.01 

Levers 

6 

fifteen, load, point, rocks, ruler, zero 

15.10.01 

Inertia and momentum 

6 

bottles, inertia, penny, pennies, speed, 
velocity 

27.11.01 

Soil - characteristics 

2 

rocks, water 

1.3.02 

Plants - characteristics 

5 

beach, leave, spreading, stick, water 

5.4.02 

Brain 

17 

back, base, body, brain, central nervous 
system, circle, connect, control centre, 
cow, diameter, system, control, centre, 
central 
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The greater use of academic vocabulary on 30 August is likely accounted for 
by the nature of the vocabulary, primarily numbers and colours related to 
measuring and sorting tasks. The relatively high number of academic terms 
used in April is tied directly to a scaffolded conversation on calf brains with 
one of the authors during that class period (see Extract 7). 

Language learning opportunities 

The setting in which Ms Jackson and the students worked was structured to 
encourage interaction. Students sat in a science lab at high tables in groups of 
four, facing one another on two sides of each table. A total of six lab tables in 
two rows made up the available seating. In addition, the class met twice a 
week for 90 minutes, giving students ample time to engage in hands-on 
activities. Ms Jackson also employed a collaborative, problem-solving 
approach most days, so that after a general orientation to the lesson in a 
lecture format, small groups of students worked together, generally in pairs or 
foursomes to carry out lab procedures and write up reports, with Ms Jackson 
circulating from table to table to check on progress and give individual 
assistance. 

Although school policy dictated an alphabetical seating chart, Ms Jackson 
chose to move her students into groups that she felt would be beneficial in 
three ways: language support for recent immigrants, academic support and 
behavioural control. Over the course of the year, Little Manuel was moved 
five times. In each case, the seating assignment was designed so that he might 
first receive and later provide language and academic support of different 
types. While other students were also moved during the year, Little Manuel 
was moved more often than any other student. 

Table 14.3 outlines the different participant frameworks Little Manuel 
found himself in, as he was moved from lab table to lab table. After three 
weeks at the back of the room with three other recent immigrants, Little 
Manuel and Juan, who arrived over the summer, were moved to one of the 
middle tables (and Big Manuel and Pedro to the other middle table). 


Table 14.3 Little Manuel's participant frameworks 


Dates 

Time 1 

26.8- 

10.9.2001 

Time 2 

10.9- 

9.10.2001 

Time 3 
11.10- 
14.11.2001 

Time 4 

16.11- 

02.2002 

Time 5 
March-May 

Group 

Big Manuel S 

Juan S 

Nellie B 

Big Manuel 

C 

Dominic E 

Members/ 

Pedro S 


Marilyn B 

0 

Alfonso S 

Isaac E 

Language* 

Juan S 


Tamara B 

Robert E 



* S- Spanish dominant, E - English monolingual, B - bilingual Spanish English 
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Although Little Manuel and Juan were then seated with Belinda and 
Stephanie at this table, there was little interaction between the boys and the 
girls, and they never worked together on activities. After one month, Juan left 
school, so Little Manuel was moved with three bilingual academically 
oriented girls at the front table (see Langman, Hansen-Thomas and Bayley 
2005 for a discussion of bilingual negotiations). Again, after one month, Little 
Manuel was sent as translator and support to sit with Alfonso, a new arrival 
from Mexico, even though bilingual Big Manuel was already there. At this 
time, Little Manuel's English use decreased (see Table 14.1, 27.11.2001) as did 
his academic focus. He essentially spent his time orienting Alfonso, in 
Spanish, to 'doing school in the US'. After two and a half months with 
Alfonso, Ms Jackson moved Little Manuel to the front right table with two 
monolingual English speakers, for the express purpose of improving his 
English, and indeed, as Table 14.1 shows, there is a substantial increase in 
his use of English social language. 

Four characteristic and recurrent contexts provided Little Manuel with 
differential access to English language practice. We present Little Manuel's 
orientation to learning English; that is, the cues he gives and takes for English 
language development during: (a) whole class teacher-led discussions; (b) 
one-on-one (or small group) interactions with the teacher; (c) his interactions 
with bilingual peers; and (d) with monolingual English peers. 

Orientation to school - teacher-led discussions 

Throughout the school year, Little Manuel's general orientation is to pay 
attention and do well in school. Hence, during teacher lecture and demon¬ 
stration time, he actively tracks Ms Jackson's movements around the room, 
which requires him to swivel around on his lab stool as she moves around the 
room. So, for example, in Extract 2 the teacher is concluding a discussion on 
levers and has distributed materials for a lab on levers. In Extract 2, she is 
pointing out the placement of the zero on the ruler they will use to measure 
force. She is standing about 15 feet from Little Manuel, at the back of the 
room, holding up a ruler. Each pair of students also has a ruler to examine at 
their table. During this interaction, Little Manuel watches the teacher, and 
asks for the ruler from his partner (006 and 010) in order to examine it more 
closely. Then he begins to play with the ruler and play with his words. 

Extract 2 
TEA: = Teacher 
PED: = Pedro 
BM: = Big Manuel 
LM: = Little Manuel 
NEL:= Nellie 
ERE: = Freddy 
ROB: = Robert 
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001 

002 

003 

004 

005 

006 

007 

008 

009 

010 

Oil 

012 

013 

014 

015 

016 

017 

018 


019 

020 

021 

022 

023 

024 


TEA: hey this is strange, look how I numbered it (1) zero's in the 
middle. 

BM: eh, Miss! 

TEA: did you notice this? 

BM: yes. 

TEA: no. 

LM: pasamelo, pasamelo. 

Pass me that, pass me that 
TEA: look at it. 

TEA: look at the ruler. 

LM: °°look at the ruler. 00 

LM: no, me falta xx xx. 

I lack 

BM: what (1) oh. 

TEA: look at the ruler. 

PED: look at the ruler. 

TEA: zero's in the middle. 

NEL: okay. 

TEA: I guess, don't we start at zeros? 

NEL: yeah, I already have, xx. 

TEA: I hold it here look what happens to the ruler (1) if I hold it 
here look what happens to the ruler. 

LM: °°ha, ha, baw, baw, si ese, es en el cerdo. 00 

yes that one, it's in the pig 
LM: 00 es en el [s]ero.°° 

it's at the zero 
LM: hoh, look at me. 

LM: °°ha ha en el [sirdo], 00 en el [z]ero miss. 

at the /sirdo/, at the zero 
TEA: you're sharing together. 

LM: en el [z]ero. 

(18.09.2001) 


In addition to his orientation to the teacher, Extract 2 shows an example of 
Little Manuel's frequent repetition of key English words and phrases. He 
repeats Took at the ruler' (009). In addition, he combines repetition with 
word-play in his focus on the teacher's main point (001, 014, 016), namely 
that the zero is in the middle of the ruler. Little Manuel observes this and then 
voices, initially quietly (019, 020, 022), and then more loudly as he addresses 
his finding to the teacher (022, 024). At the same time, he is playing with the 
pronunciation of 'zero' using the English [z] and then the Spanish [s] for this 
cognate, as well as two related sound patterns 'cerdo' (019) meaning 'pig' and 
a nonsense word 'sirdo' (022). 
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Little Manuel maintains this pattern of repetition throughout the school 
year with approximately the same frequency. He repeats Ms Jackson's words, 
and also occasionally those of other students. As Ms Jackson uses key voca¬ 
bulary regularly during whole-class discussions, this repetition strategy gives 
Little Manuel some practice with a small subset of the relevant vocabulary. 
But note that such repetitions are generally not embedded in extended, 
focused stretches of talk. Nor does he repeat all the key words. So, for exam¬ 
ple, on 18 September, Ms Jackson employs a range of academic vocabulary, 
including lever (11), load (20), effort (17), work (54), graph (18), hinge (9), 
measure (11), Newtons (4), numbers (41), pull (31), push (15), rocks (43), ruler 
(11), scale (41), spring (8), zero (17). Little Manuel, however, as shown in 
Table 14.2, uses only four of these terms (loads, rock, ruler and zero). 

Teacher interacting one-on-one 

After whole-class discussions, Ms Jackson generally circulates around the 
tables to offer individual support. This context theoretically allows the 
teacher to reinforce the language and content of the lesson in focused inter¬ 
actions. However, rather than scaffolding and repeating the key terms in 
lesson, we see that the teacher's pattern of talk changes. That is, as the lesson 
becomes more contextualized the language becomes less contextualized as 
seen in Extract 3, which occurs shortly after the demonstration interaction 
presented in Extract 2. Ms Jackson has been circulating among the students to 
give individual help. Little Manuel and Juan have balanced their scales, step 
one in the procedure, after quite some discussion, and begun experimenting 
with moving the load to different positions, as per the instructions they have 
understood. They run into difficulties, however, as they are unsure what 
exactly to measure. They try to get Ms Jackson's attention, calling out 
'Miss!' with increasing volume and stridency 13 times. Little Manuel has 
also raised his hand and called out 'Que levante la mano!' ('I raised my 
hand') several times. Through this behaviour it is clear that Little Manuel is 
well aware of the classroom conventions on how to get the teacher's atten¬ 
tion, namely through speech, and without leaving their seats. When Ms 
Jackson eventually comes over, Little Manuel says, ‘Ya lo dejamos parejo' 
('We already have it balanced'), to which Ms Jackson responds with the 
repetition of English 'Look, you made it balance'. This response is, however, 
not likely a confirmation of his comment, but rather an independent obser¬ 
vation, which becomes clear in Extract 3 where she has the students examine 
the point of balance. 

Extract 3 
TEA: = Teacher 
Juan: =Juan 
LM = Little Manuel 
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001 

TEA: 

002 

LM: 

003 

TEA: 

004 

TEA: 

005 

TEA: 

006 

LM: 

007 

TEA: 

008 

LM: 

009 

TEA: 

010 

LM: 

011 

TEA: 

012 

LM: 

013 

TEA: 

014 

TEA: 

015 

TEA: 

016 

LM: 

017 

TEA: 

018 

LM: 

019 

TEA: 

020 

LM: 

021 

TEA: 

022 

TEA: 

023 

LM: 

024 

TEA: 

025 

TEA: 


it's (1) hold on, okay, mira [look] (2) let's look, ((as Tea crouches 

to readjust the scale)) 

uhhuh. 

Juan come here, ((gestures for him to crouch beside her)) 
come here. 

okay, look, mira [look], the white numbers, blanca [white] (1) 

the numbers? 

uhhuh. 

okay, now (1) how much, que mucho [what much], for it to be (2) 
can you read that number? ((TEA is looking at ruler closely)) 
hmm. ((sitting on stool looking in direction of ruler)) 
no, I mean look, down here, ((points to spot on ruler)) 
no. 

two point (1) dos y (1). ((LM begins to lean in to look)) 

dos three? 

yeah. 

okay, what if I move it (2) no, come here, you've got to look 

over here. 

orale. 

listen 

[laughs] ((laughing at TEA'S use of a Spanish idiom)) 

look, see, do you see that? 

huh. 

see the number? 

whoa, whoa, whoa [laughs]. ((as TEA starts to fall over 
as leaning too far forward as she points)) 

I'm xx [laughs]. 

uhuh, I fall down. (1) yijo [sound of surprise]. 

[laughs] five Miss? 
five? 

very good. (1) try it in different positions, okay? 

(18.09.2001) 


In Extract 3, Ms Jackson reduces the interaction to a procedure of reading 
numbers, rather than an experiment for measuring effort, through the sim¬ 
plification of the task and the accompanying English. Ms Jackson uses sim¬ 
plification, almost to the point of telegraphic speech, together with 
repetitions of simple terms, such as white/blanca (005), look /mira (001, 
005), two point/dos y (Oil) as well as how much /que mucho (007) which is 
an example of her lack of proficiency in Spanish Qcudnto? is the word she 
needs). Her final comment (025) to 'try it in different positions, okay?' is 
uttered over her shoulder as she walks away, exactly at the point when her 
sustained interaction might lead to some language practice tied to an aca¬ 
demic task for Little Manuel. Extract 3 is an example of how discourse was 
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often orchestrated in such a way that little Manuel and other language 
learners could complete experimental procedures without necessarily tying 
them to scientific principles the experiments were designed to illustrate. 
Little Manuel's productive English here, although it fulfils the requirements, 
consists of minimal responses and one- and two-word utterances (023, 024). 
Moreover, as is clear from Extract 2, Little Manuel has understood in broad 
strokes the focus of the lesson, but is not supported to demonstrate that 
understanding or to expand upon it. This we argue is an example of a 
language learning opportunity lost. 

Interactions with bilingual peers 

As we have seen from Table 14.3, Little Manuel spends one month (Time 3) 
with bilinguals who might provide him with access to English as well as 
the content. However, while Little Manuel is actively engaged in the proce¬ 
dural aspects of tasks, he rarely needs to use English. He generally uses 
Spanish to get confirmation or information on what he should be doing, 
as for example in Extract 4 where he is checking on the task related to a math 
problem. 

Extract 4 

NEL:= Nellie 

LM: = Little Manuel 


001 

LM: 

ay ^aqui que tenemos que hacer? ^copiar aquello? 
what do we have to do here? copy that? 

002 

Nel: 

no en este pero en otro. 
not on this but in the other 

003 

LM: 

ah. bueno, ^en esta que tenemos que hacer? 
ok, in this what do we have do to? 

004 

NEL: 

no mas dibujalo asi y luego lo dibujas asi. 
just draw it like this and then you draw like this 

005 

LM: 

icual? 

which? 

006 

Nel: 

dibujalo asi y luego lo dibujas asi. 
draw it like this and then you draw like this 


(15.10.2001) 

When English does enter in, it sometimes takes Little Manuel by surprise as in 
Extract 5 when Tamara asks him for a pen, to which he first answers 'no!' 
(002) and then apparently realizes the meaning and corrects himself calling 
for her attention to hand her a pen (003). Immediately thereafter, the teacher 
gives an instruction (004) and Little Manuel seeks confirmation from the 
group to which Marilyn answers in an odd way, with a type of foreigner 
talk, that this is an individual rather than a group assignment (006). 
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Extract 5 

TAM: = Tamara 
LM: = Little Manuel 
TEA: = Teacher 
MAR: = Marilyn 


001 

TAM: 

do you have a pen? 


002 

LM: 

no! 


003 

LM: 

oh, pen, yes, Tamara! Tamara! 


004 

TEA: 

um, in your interactive notebook we're going to page, twenty- 
three. 

005 

LM: 

eh, vamos a hacer estos? 
are we going to do these? 


006 

MAR: 

uh, I write, no, I write, you too. 


007 

LM: 

yeah? 

(15.10.2001) 


As with Little Manuel's use of English with the teacher, we see that little 
sustained English interaction, tied to science or social tasks, is taking place 
with bilingual peers. 

Monolingual English peers 

In March, Little Manuel was grouped with two of the non-Spanish-speaking 
students, Dominic and Richard. Extract 6 shows interaction with Dominic, 
recorded while the teacher was leading a whole-class discussion about the 
properties of plants. This extract shows that he has developed some ability to 
interact in English and he even exhibits self-correction in one instance. 
However, Little Manuel's transcript on this day contains no examples of use 
of the academic vocabulary relevant to the class. His focus, which Dominic 
shares, is on social interaction. 

Extract 6 
TEA: = Teacher 
STU:= Unidentified Student 
LM: = Little Manuel 
DOM: = Dominic 


001 TEA: 
002 STU: 
003 LM: 
004 DOM: 
005 LM: 


what do they do with that sunlight? 
they eat it. 

Dominic you is my best friend right, 
hmm. 

you is you's are my best friend. 
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006 DOM: 
007 TEA: 
008 LM: 


hmm.I think xx 

sun and water make what from the plant? 
callate Dominic. 
shut up 


(1.3.2002) 


Conclusions 

This case study has tracked the language use and language development of an 
adolescent recent immigrant to the United States. What this study shows is 
that in the case of eager learners, the school context in which he and many 
other adolescent immigrants find themselves is not conducive to the devel¬ 
opment of English. We have presented evidence of how Little Manuel orients to 
school tasks throughout the year, seeks support from his peers and teacher 
to get information on what he is to do, and as much as possible uses repetition 
to practise English words. However, as we also have shown, the contexts in 
which he has the opportunity to practise sustained English while focusing on 
tasks are largely absent. In other words, the contexts in this classroom do not 
provide him with sufficient access to develop his English language abilities. 
Returning to O'Connor (1998), we argue that this limited access to practise, 
derives from the myths about language learning held by the teacher and 
students, as well as the cultural conventions in the classroom. With respect 
to myths, we refer particularly to three that the teacher's practices and later 
her words confirm: first that students will learn English naturally and easily, 
because they are hearing it all day long. Second, that language learners, when 
grouped with bilinguals do receive, through language brokering, a complete 
translation of science content as well as procedure and thus will be able to 
transfer that knowledge to English. Third, that simplified speech on the part 
of the teacher is the best approach to providing language input to learners. 
Indeed, Ms Jackson, who serves as the primary model of English for Little 
Manuel, often reduces her own language to formulaic simplified expressions, 
and the use of junk Spanish, in order to develop rapport and promote under¬ 
standing - the polar opposite of the type of input that would support lan¬ 
guage learning. These myths about the language classroom tie in with the 
cultural conventions of the classroom and work in opposition to the school's 
objectives as well as Little Manuel's own goals - namely to develop English 
through content-area instruction. Rather, conventions in the school and 
community support bilingual language use, and in particular the use of 
Spanish by the bilingual students for the purposes of socializing and creating 
community in the classroom. Second, although the students are aware of the 
cultural conventions that suggest they should help the recent immigrants - in 
fact, this is often overtly stated by the teacher as well as the principal - the 
exact nature of such help is not made clear. Help, when offered, is thus given 
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in Spanish as well as by passing papers for students to copy, rather than 
through the medium of focused task-related English. 

In this context, then, we see that Little Manuel has few opportunities to 
practise English, remains largely untutored and advances very little. The 
contrast to this general picture is presented in Extract 7, when Little Manuel 
works with a tutor to write his observations about a calf brain he has 
examined. Extract 7 begins with Little Manuel reading out loud from a 
worksheet. As the tutor (the first author) joins him, they look at the work¬ 
sheet together and take turns pointing at the relevant information on the 
page. 

Extract 7 

LM: = Little Manuel 
JUL: = Juliet 


001 

002 

003 

004 

005 

006 

007 

008 

009 

010 

011 

012 


013 

014 

015 

016 


LM: what is the function of the xx nervous system xx? 

LM: xxx. The diameter. 

JUL: what is the function, what does it do? 

LM: this 

JUL: it is the control centre. 

LM: oh, (2) control? 

JUL: um huh. 

LM: centre. 

JUL: centre. 

JUL: all right, here you said what the parts are. 

LM: oh yeah. 

JUL: but this is what is the function (2) what is the peripheral 

(1) what is its function, so it consists of the nervous system, uh 
huh, that’s good for this part, now what is the function? 

LM: um, (3) the same? 

JUL: no, it's gonna say down here, (2) the function to connect it to the 
rest of the body. 

LM: oh, thank you, Miss. 

LM: connect (2) it to the rest (3) rest of the body. 


Here, through scaffolding, Little Manuel produces a sustained, albeit repeti¬ 
tious stretch of academic discourse. 

For Rogoff, 'human development is a process of people's changing partici¬ 
pation in sociocultural activities in their communities' (2003: 52). In this 
chapter, we have shown how the community of this particular classroom, 
and many other middle school classrooms with large numbers of bilinguals 
speaking the same two languages, create disproportionately few contexts for 
sociocultural activities that allow for sustained and focused use of English by 
recent immigrants. This chapter thus adds another dimension to consider in 
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the complex question of how best to support the learning trajectories of an 
increasingly diverse student population. 

Notes 

* We gratefully acknowledge the support of the Spencer Foundation. 

1. Little Manuel and all other names of people and places are pseudonyms. 

2. The term LEP (Limited English Proficient) has come under criticism for classifying 
students by what they lack rather than what they can do. However, in the United 
States, school districts continue to use the term as an official designation. 
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Introduction: learning style in current pedagogy 

The construct of learning style is at the very centre of current pedagogical 
thought, with over 300 studies using 'learning style' in lists of keywords in the 
period 2000-06 (Thompson Scientific 2006). Learning style indexes and 
inventories represent attempts to construct tools for getting to grips with 
learners' sensory characteristics and their psychosocial and cognitive invol¬ 
vement in their studies (De Vita 2001). Much of the pedagogical literature 
describing teacher-learner interaction in recent years has put increased 
emphasis on learner autonomy, learner independence and on the role of 
teacher as facilitator. An understanding of learning styles is seen as an impor¬ 
tant element in attempts to centre learning around the learner, moving away 
from a largely methodological focus. Taxonomies of learning styles also 
frequently serve an important role in curricular innovation, guiding innova¬ 
tion into areas where it is most likely to be compatible with learners' style 
preferences. 

Research into learning style is prominent in a wide variety of educational 
fields. These include Information and Communication Technology educa¬ 
tion (see, for example, Carswell et al. 2000; Federico 2000; Gilbert and Han 
1999; Lewis and Orton 2000; Mehlenbacher et al. 2000; Palmquist and Kim 
2000; Smith and Woody 2000). It is also important across a diversity of higher 
and tertiary educational disciplines from nursing, medicine and veterinary 
science (see, for example, Colucciello 1999; Linares 1999; Stickle et al. 1999) 
to general teacher education (Hatvia and Birenbaum 2000). It is also a pre¬ 
valent concept in language learning pedagogy research (e.g., Carson and 
Longhini 2002; Chi 2001; Dreyer 1998; Ehrman and Oxford 1990; Gallin 
1999; Rossi Le 1995). 

Over the past 30 years in the field of language pedagogy the movement 
away from methodology to learner-centredness has been particularly marked 
in 'Western' contexts such as the United States, Canada, Europe, Australia 
and New Zealand. Oxford (1998), for example, sees over this period a 
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dramatic movement away from an emphasis on teacher-learner social inter¬ 
action based on the teacher - specifically, what a teacher does in following 
particular guidelines - to the current focus on the learner - specifically who 
the learner is and what he/she wants, needs and thinks. One result of this 
movement is a change in the role of the teacher from the fount of all wisdom 
and director of classroom activity, to a facilitator of learning and guide 
towards greater autonomy for the language learner. Self-access and self-direc¬ 
ted learning are now key features of language learning curricula (e.g., Hedge 
2000). It has been argued that central to the role of teacher-as-facilitator is an 
awareness of learners' approaches to learning (e.g., Tudor 1996). 

Learning styles theory has been a major underpinning for approaches to 
learner centredness since the mid-1980s, although the notion has been seen as 
problematic in some respects. Ely and Pease-Alvarez (1996) recognize the 
complexity of dealing with the notions of learning styles and strategies in 
general, observing that learner-centredness involves building up a complex 
picture of the student as both a product of his or her past and as an individual 
with future potentialities: knowing a learning style entails knowledge of the 
learner at the very deepest level. Teachers need to find out as much as possible 
about how their students have been socialized and educated, and then, it is 
suggested, build upon the student's current style preferences. Such knowledge 
may involve an engagement with their culturally informed learning style. 

Notions of culture are complex, and particularly controversial when 
applied to language learning (see, for example, Atkinson 1999). Within the 
critical linguistic tradition, some researchers have identified an approach to 
culture in English as a Foreign Language (EFL) teaching and learning which 
characterizes culture as essence rather than as a social construction (e.g., 
Holliday 1999; Kubota 2001, Spack 1997; Zamel 1997). It is argued that 
such a tendency has the effect of stereotyping individuals as cultural types, 
and of essentializing culture; that is, ascribing an individual's behaviour 
largely or entirely to that individual's cultural origin. Despite this critique, 
it is nevertheless widely perceived that although it is a problematic notion, 
culture plays a strong, possibly dominant, role in determining how an indi¬ 
vidual will prefer to learn (e.g., Hofstede 1986; Shiraev and Levy 2004). 
Numerous studies have claimed to show that particular cultural and national 
groups share features of preferred learning style which are often different 
from those preferred by a dominant ethnic or linguistic majority (for a 
summary of cases see Oxford and Anderson 1995). Attempts to understand 
and acknowledge differences of culturally derived learning styles are the key 
to an understanding of the affective, cognitive and executive factors and 
processes which inform social interaction in multicultural classrooms. Such 
attempts are particularly important in the case of EFL teaching and learning. 
English, the 'World' or 'Global' language' (e.g., Crystal 2003) is the main 
means of intercultural communication in a world where intercultural contact 
is increasing (Graddol 2006). 
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Definitions of learning style 

The language pedagogy literature offers many definitions and taxonomies of 
learning style. Aspects often overlap, and terminology has been characterized 
as confused and confusing: Galloway and Labarca joke that 'readers reviewing 
the literature on learning styles will benefit from a high tolerance of ambi¬ 
guity' (1991:113). De Vita sees in the literature 'an extremely rich but frag¬ 
mented theoretical landscape' (2001: 166). However, even within this 
apparently confused theoretical background, it is possible to discern some 
commonalities. For example, Keefe's (1979: 4) definition of learning style, 
drawn from the field of general educational psychology, is the one most 
frequently cited by second language theoreticians (see, for example, De Vita 
2001; Dreyer 1998; Eliason 1995; Ellis 1994; Nelson 1995). Here learning style 
is defined as: 

the characteristic cognitive, affective and psychological behaviours that 
serve as relatively stable indicators of how learners perceive, interact with 
and respond to the learning environment.... Learning style is a consistent 
way of functioning that reflects underlying causes of behaviour. 

(Keefe 1979: 4) 

Ehrman and Oxford refine Keefe's 'characteristic' and 'relatively stable' 
into the ‘preferred or habitual patterns of mental functioning and dealing 
with new information' (1990: 311). Scarcella sees learning styles as 'cognitive 
and interactional patterns which affect the ways students perceive, remember 
and think' (1990:114). 

The general conclusion of researchers who accept the broad validity of the 
construct of learner styles is that the instruments used to test and measure it 
have as their central purpose the building up of self-knowledge in the 
learner (e.g., Oxford and Anderson 1995; Tudor 1996). Whatever the fre¬ 
quently stated (and usually freely acknowledged) theoretical vagueness of 
the construct of learning style, the learner can, it is argued, ultimately take 
or leave any attempt to taxonomize his or her style. Even if they opt for the 
latter, they will, in the very act of self-reflection, have helped to develop 
autonomy. 

Tudor (1996), in examining learner centredness in language education, 
states that the notion of learning style is a very powerful one. He notes also 
that it is practically orientated, based less on a relational or causative analysis of 
the way in which an individual's psychosocial, cognitive or sensory charac¬ 
teristics produce a given set of behaviours, than on the analysis and grouping 
of obseived behavioural preferences. The main goal of research, in his view, is to 
help teachers get to grips with their students' learning behaviours around a 
finite number of poles of difference, and thereby to be better able to respond 
to learners' subjective needs in an informed manner. 
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The study 

Background 

One of the largest providers of EFL services in Europe was in the process of 
curricular overhaul. This process involved consultation with both teachers and 
learners. One aspect of this consultation was to investigate whether an assess¬ 
ment of students' learning styles should take place as part of the testing process 
for new arrivals. This study therefore addressed the question of whether, 
despite its theoretical vagueness, the construct of learning style is seen by 
teachers of multicultural classes as a useful tool in informing their interactions 
with their students, that is, whether it has the practical pedagogical utility that 
Tudor (1996) and other theoreticians ascribe to it. In a multicultural classroom 
setting, are individual learning styles discernible, and if discernible, useful, to 
teachers and to learners? Beyond individual styles, could 'cultural' style pre¬ 
ferences be found among different national groups of teachers and learners? 
Previous research (e.g., Dreyer 1998; De Vita 2001) has suggested both that 
such 'cultural' styles exist, and that there was a pressing need to address them 
in multicultural learning environments. No research previous to this study, 
however, has investigated the attitudes or beliefs of learners and teachers of 
multicultural classes toward the notion of cultural learning styles. 

The settings for the study were four schools in the United Kingdom belong¬ 
ing to the EFL organization. Teachers working for the organization in the 
United Kingdom were almost all British, but learners came from more than 50 
different countries in Europe, South and Central America, South East and East 
Asia and Africa. The vast majority of learners had come to the United 
Kingdom specifically to improve their English language skills, and undertook 
EFL courses of between four and eight weeks. Three main research questions 
were addressed in the investigation: 

1. Are specific learning style preferences characteristic of groups, particularly 
cultural groups? 

2. What were experienced teachers' perceptions of different groups of lear¬ 
ners' preferred learning styles? 

3. What was the utility of a learning style instrument in the teaching and 
learning of EFL, as perceived by teachers and learners? 

Methodology and participants 

The investigation consisted of two stages. In the first stage, all teachers and 
high level learners in the schools at the time of the study were asked to 
complete Oxford's (1995) Style Analysis Survey (SAS). The SAS had previously 
been employed in a number of studies investigating learning styles in adult 
second language learning (e.g., Carson and Longhini 2002; Chi 2001; Dreyer 
1998; Gallin 1999). The full version of the SAS was chosen for this study after 
consultation with teachers and learners. It was preferred to other instruments 
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as it had previously been employed as a style measuring instrument in multi¬ 
cultural settings, and had been validated on both native- and non-native 
English speaking populations (Oxford 1995). Previous research had also 
shown it to have high reliability, and control and concurrent validity (e.g., 
Dreyer 1998). In addition, it was a self-contained instrument, suitable for a 
learner-autonomous approach, offering the participant the opportunity to 
self-score, then giving descriptors of styles based on these scores, and ending 
with tips for applying these styles most successfully. 

Table 15.1 details the SAS as a learning styles measuring instrument. Each 
polarity had ten related items, each of which were scored on 4-point Likert 
scales (from 0 - 3), giving each polarity a maximum score of 30. Example 
items for each dimension and learning style aspect in the SAS are given below. 

Physiological 

VI: I remember something better if I write it down. 

I take lots of notes. 

AU: I remember things better if I discuss them out loud. 

I need oral directions for tasks. 

HO: I avoid sitting at a desk if I don't have to. 

Manipulating objects helps me to remember. 

Social and affective 

EX: I prefer to work or study with others. 

I like to be in groups of people. 

IN: I prefer to work or study alone. 

I prefer individual hobbies and sports. 

Cognitive and executive (1) 

IV: I can think of many different solutions to a problem. 

It feels fine if a teacher or boss changes the plan. 

CS: I prefer realism instead of new, untested ideas. 

I prefer to avoid too many options. 


Cognitive 

GL: I ignore details that do not seem relevant. 

I can summarize information rather easily. 

AN: I prefer detailed answers instead of short answers. 

I prefer looking for differences rather than similarities. 

Cognitive and executive (2) 

CO: I reach decisions quickly. 

I make lists of things I need to do. 

OP: I like to let things happen, not plan them. 

Lists of tasks make me feel tired or upset. 
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Table 15.1 Oxford's Style Analysis Survey (Reid 1995: 208-15) 


Dimensions 

Learning Style Aspect 

Polarities 

Summary of Oxford's 
(1995) descriptor 

Physiological 

Sensory characteristics 
and preferences of the 
learner 

Visual (VI) 

Auditory 

(AU) 

Hands-on 

(HO) 

Generally prefer to read 
and receive visual input 
Generally comfortable 
with oral instructions and 
aural input 

Preferring movement, 
action, touch, a.k.a. 
haptic, tactile, kinesthetic 

Social and 
affective 

Preferred level of 
involvement of others in 
the learning process 

Extrovert 

(EX) 

Introvert 

(IN) 

Preferring the 
involvement of others in 
learning 

Preferring to work alone 
while learning 

Cognitive 

and 

executive (1) 

How a learner prefers to 
handle possibilities and 
degrees of certainty/ 
uncertainty 

Intuitive 

(IV) 

Concrete 

Sequential 

(CS) 

Intuitive, non-linear, 
random-access mode, a.k. 
a intuitive-random. 

Prefers sequential, linear, 
concrete input and mental 
organization 

Cognitive 

How a learner deals with 
ideas 

Global (GL) 

Analytic 

(AN) 

a.k.a. relational, field 
dependent, right-brain 
dominant. Tends to go 
from 'the big picture' to 
detail. 

a.k.a. field independent, 
left-brain dominant. 

Detail orientated, moving 
from detail to the whole 

Cognitive 

and 

executive (2) 

How a learner approaches 
tasks 

Closure 

orientated 

(CO) 

Open (OP) 

a.k.a. 'judging', seeks early 
decisions or judgments, 
disliking uncertainty 
a.k.a. 'perceiving', i.e., 
perceiving a great deal of 
input and postponing 
decision or judgment, 
tolerant of ambiguity of 
uncertainty 


There were 2 groups of participants for this stage of the study. First, qualified 
and experienced teachers of EFL (47 participants, of the 50 who had been 
invited to participate). Over 80 per cent of participating teachers had at least 
ten years' EFL teaching experience, with 100 per cent having at least five 
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years. All of the teacher participants were British, all were English first lan¬ 
guage speakers, and all were qualified to at least the Cambridge Diploma in 
Teaching English Language to Adults (DELTA) level. Mean age among the British 
teacher participants was 32. 

The second group of participants were 87 adult EFL learners undertaking 
courses of study in the schools; 90 learners of the requisite level had been 
invited to participate. These learners were all undertaking EFL learning pro¬ 
grammes at the time of the study. Among the learner participants, 39 were 
Brazilian, 19 Argentinean, 18 were European (either Swiss, German, Danish, 
Greek, Polish or Italian), and 11 were students of other non-Latin American or 
European nationality (Japan, South Korea, Peoples Republic of China (PRC), 
United Arab Emirates (UAE) and Saudi Arabia). All learner participants were of 
at least Council of Europe Level C2, or Tower advanced', as the instrument 
was only available in an English language form. All had considerable previous 
experience of EFL study. Mean age among the learner participants was 26. 
Fees for the course undertaken by the learners at the four schools in this 
investigation were high, in the order of £1500 for a 4-week course in the 
United Kingdom, and all were from the higher socioeconomic groups in their 
countries. 

The procedure for teachers in the first stage of the investigation was as 
follows. Teachers completed a pack consisting of a consent form and a 
Personal Information sheet, which included details of gender, age and 
years of EFL teaching experience. The next part of the pack consisted of 
the SAS; the fourth element detailed opinions about the utility of the SAS: 
specifically, 'how useful would the SAS be to you as a teaching aid'. Finally, 
teachers were asked to predict the learning style profile that would result 
from different national groups that they taught - Brazilians and Japanese 
were specified. Teachers were asked to indicate which polarity students of 
these nationalities were, in general, likely to prefer: it was specified that 
teachers could indicate more than one polarity for each aspect if they felt 
this was appropriate. Teacher-attributed learning styles amongst Brazilians 
was chosen as this was the largest single national group in the schools at this 
time, and all teacher participants had had recent experience of working with 
Brazilians. Japanese attributed learning style was chosen for purposes of 
comparison: all teachers participating in the research had previously taught 
Japanese EFL learners. 

Procedure for learner participants in this stage of the investigation differed 
slightly. The learners completed a similar instrument to the teachers in terms 
of consent form, personal information, the SAS and perceptions of the utility 
of the SAS to them as learners, but they were not asked for predictions of 
Brazilian or Japanese learning style preferences. 

The second stage of the investigation consisted of two focus group inter¬ 
views, one with teachers and one with learners. All participants in the focus 
groups had previously taken part in the first stage. Each focus group 
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consisted of eight participants, four male and four female. The teacher 
group had all taught EFL for at least ten years in at least two different 
countries, and all were British. The learner group had participants from 
Brazil (2), Argentina, Switzerland, Japan, South Korea, Saudi Arabia and 
the PRC. Participants in each focus group interview were asked the same 
questions relating to the utility of the SAS and to the notion of learning style 
in general in their teaching or learning of EFL. Mean ages for both groups of 
participants were broadly similar to those of the participants in the first 
stage of the investigation. 

Findings 

Findings from the survey are described first, these are then related to findings 
from the focus groups. 

The survey: group style preference profiles 

The responses to the items on the SAS of members of the two largest national 
participant groups were analysed and compared. These were British teachers 
and Brazilian learners. There were insufficient Japanese learner participants 
(N = 2) for analysis. Findings from the British teacher participants are shown 
in Figure 15.1, and findings for analysis of each aspect and polarity detailed in 
turn below. Findings from the Brazilian learner participants are shown in 
Figure 15.2 and detailed below that. Findings relating to the two groups are 
then compared with each other and with those attributed to Japanese lear¬ 
ners by the British teachers. 

1. Physiological: Sensory characteristics. A test of between subjects effects 
(one-way ANOVA) revealed that British participants were more visual (m 
= 15.7) than auditory (m = 12.7) or hands-on (m = 12.3), df = 43, p 
< 0 . 001 . 

2. Social and affective: preferred level of involvement of others in learning. 
Paired sample t-tests revealed that British participants were more extrovert 
(m = 15.9) than introvert (m = 12.3), t = 2.89, df = 43, p < 0.006. 

3 . Cognitive and executive (1) : handling possibilities. British participants were 
more intuitive (m = 16.6) than concrete sequential (m = 12.6) when 
handling possibilities, t = 4.61, df = 43, p < 0.001. 

4. Cognitive: dealing with ideas. British participants were more closure- 
orientated (m = 17.9) than open (m = 13.5) in their approach to tasks, 
t = 4.11, df= 43, p <0.001. 

5. Cognitive and executive (2): approaching tasks. British participants were 
more global (m = 17.1) than analytic (m = 11.9) when dealing with ideas, 
t = 5.59, df= 43, p< 0.001. 



SAS score (x/30) 
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Physiological Social and Cognitive and Cognitive: Cognitive and 

affective executive (1) dealing with executive (2) 

ideas 

Learning style aspects 

Figure 15.1 Learning style preferences of British teachers 


1. Physiological: Sensory characteristics. A test of between subject 
effects (one-way ANOVA) revealed that Brazilian learners were more visual 
(m = 16.3) than hands-on (m = 14.0) or auditory (m = 12.9) in their 
preferred physical learning style (df = 38, p < 0.001). 

2. Social and affective: preferred level of involvement of others in learning. 
Paired sample t-tests revealed that Brazilian learners were more extrovert 
(m = 17.7) than introvert (m = 12.2) when dealing with others, t = 3.45, 
df= 38, p <0.001. 

3 . Cognitive and executive (1) : handling possibilities. Brazilian learners were 
more intuitive (m = 17.9) than concrete-sequential (m = 13.8) when 
handling possibilities, t = 4.01, df = 38, p <0.001. 

4. Cognitive: dealing with ideas. Brazilian learners were more closure- 
orientated (m = 19.4) than open (m = 13.0) in their approach to tasks, 
t = 5.28, df= 38, p <0.001. 
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Figure 15.2 Learning style preferences of Brazilian learners 


Cognitive and 
executive (2) 


5. Cognitive and executive (2): approaching tasks. Brazilian learners were 
more global (m = 17.7) than analytic (m = 12.2) in dealing with ideas t = 
4.41. df= 38, p< 0.001. 


Thus analysis revealed that the groups of British teacher and of Brazilian 
learner participants expressed the same polarity preferences in all of the 
aspects of learning style examined by the SAS. It is interesting to note that 
nationality was the only grouping variable to show a commonality of pre¬ 
ferred learning style. Analysis revealed no significant relationship between 
other grouping variables and preferred learning style - age group and gender 
were also analysed and it was found that no age group among the participants 
shared a style profile to a significant degree, and that neither male nor female 
participants shared a common group profile. 

British teachers' attributions of group learning styles 

Teachers' attributions of preferred learning styles of Brazilian and Japanese 
learners were analysed, and these were compared with Brazilian learning style 
preferences as revealed by the SAS. Findings are detailed in Table 15.2. 
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Table 15.2 A comparison of teachers' attributions with actual learning style 
preferences 


Dimension and 
aspect of style 

Teachers' predictions 
(% of all valid teacher 
responses) 

Actual 
Brazilian 
preference 
on the SAS 

Confirmation of 
prediction? 

Physiological: Sensory 

VI 

26 

VI 

No 

characteristics 

AU 

42 




HO 

32 



Social and affective: 

EX 

79 

EX 

Yes 

Level of involvement 

IN 

21 



of others in learning 





Cognitive and 

IV 

81 

IV 

Yes 

executive 

cs 

29 



(1): Handling possibility 





and uncertainty 





Cognitive: Dealing 

GL 

83 

GL 

Yes 

with ideas 

AN 

17 



Cognitive and 

OP 

70 

CO 

No 

executive (2): 

CO 

30 



Approaching tasks 






Thus analysis revealed that in two of the five aspects under investigation 
teachers' predictions were different from those actually expressed by a sig¬ 
nificant majority of Brazilian learners. Interestingly, attributions for Japanese 
learners made by the British teacher participants were different, but consis¬ 
tent and strong. Teachers felt that Japanese learners would prefer visual (62 
per cent of teachers attributed this as preference for Japanese learners), intro¬ 
verted (89 per cent), concrete-sequential (72 per cent), analytical (78 per cent) 
and closure-orientated (72 per cent). 

The utility of the SAS to teachers and learners 

Table 15.3 compares teacher and learner opinions. Analysis revealed a 
bimodal distribution among the teachers. While 41 per cent of them 
responded positively, an equal number responded negatively. Learners gen¬ 
erally were much more positively disposed towards the proposition that the 
instrument was useful: 75 per cent responded positively and only 13 per 
cent negatively. 
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Table 15.3 Perceived utility of the SAS (% of valid responses) 


Degree of perceived 

Very 

Useful 

So-so 

Not very 

Not at all 

utility 

useful 



useful 

useful 

Teachers 

11 

30 

18 

28 

13 

Learners 

31 

44 

12 

13 

0 


Focus groups 

All teachers reported that they did perceive styles, or aspects of style, among 
learners of different cultural backgrounds. Numerous examples were given, 
including a perception that East Asian learners exhibited an analytic 
approach to dealing with ideas, and a concrete-sequential approach to possi¬ 
bility and uncertainty. Teachers also reported even more strongly, however, 
that they saw this as stereotyping people, and that many exceptions to such 
types existed. Teachers were unanimously of the opinion that learners should 
be approached as individuals and that any attempt, no matter how principled 
and apparently scientific, to group people by cultural type was undesirable in 
a learner-centred environment of the type they worked in. 

Opinion was divided fairly equally among learner participants about cul¬ 
tural style preferences. Half of the participants felt that these existed, and that 
therefore it would be useful to taxonomize them. The other half felt that a 
cultural group was unlikely to exhibit a single set of preferred characteristics 
of the type defined and measured by the SAS. The learner participants who 
felt cultural profiles did exist felt able to identify aspects of the learning styles 
of out-group members, but had more difficulty in identifying in-group pre¬ 
ferences in all cases. 

The teacher focus group was asked if they would like to use the SAS as a 
resource for their work. Opinions were equally divided, with half of the eight 
participants saying they would like to use the SAS as a tool, and the other half 
saying they would not. This finding therefore closely mirrored the perceived 
utility of the instrument reported among teachers in the first stage of the 
investigation. Those teachers who stated that they would use the SAS gave the 
following reasons: 

1. They perceived it to give an accurate picture of their own (and therefore 
learners') styles. Perceived instrument accuracy and its utility were closely 
linked in these teachers' minds. 

2. They felt it would be a useful instrument at the beginning of a course. By 
making learners aware of their learning style preferences, teachers would 
be able to relate specific course content to these preferences. 

3. It would give them and the learners a common vocabulary with which to 
discuss learning in a meaningful way and thus aid learner centring during 
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a course. Such a vocabulary would extend the ability of teachers to 
investigate, with learners, learning preferences, and to be able to relate 
preferred styles to learning strategies in order to facilitate language 
acquisition. 

Those who stated they wouldn't use the SAS gave the following broad reasons: 

1. A minority said that they distrusted the validity of the survey 

2. Even if the validity of the survey was not questioned, these teachers felt 
unsure what to do with the results. What, for example, if they were pre¬ 
sented with a plethora of different styles within one group of learners they 
were teaching? 

The learner focus group was much more uniformly positive about the utility 
of the SAS. None questioned its validity, all were happy that the profile it 
produced of them as learners was accurate. All felt that it would be a useful 
tool in sharing their preferences with other learners and with teachers, thus 
aiding class integration. All felt it would have been useful as part of an 
induction process on the EFL course they were undertaking, and that it had 
helped them to reflect deeply on themselves as learners. 

Discussion 

A number of implications arose from the findings of the study, and these, 
along with possible directions for future research, are detailed first. A sum¬ 
mary of what this study tells us about learning styles in the multicultural EFL 
classroom and beyond is then given as a conclusion. 

The first main implication relates to cultural group profiling. Here there 
emerged a strong awareness among teachers of the social undesirability of 
stereotyping out-groups members as cultural types in any terms, even in the 
psychosocial, sensory and cognitive terms employed by the SAS. On the focus 
group evidence this was even the case among teachers who said that they 
would find the SAS useful. Critical perspectives on culture, cultural essential- 
ism and cultural stereotyping in English language teaching (e.g., Holliday 
1999; Kubota 2001; Spack 1997; Zamel 1997) thus gain some support from 
these findings. Teachers were aware (acutely aware, in many cases) of the 
dangers of basing approaches to social interaction on perceptions of group 
characteristics. On the evidence of this investigation, strong and consistent 
perceptions of outgroup members do, however, exist among experienced 
teachers of multicultural EFL classes. These seem to be erroneous as regards 
Brazilian learners' physiological, and cognitive and executive, dimensions of 
style. There may therefore be a case for confronting perceptions during 
teacher training. The nature of the relationship between teacher beliefs 
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about, and their interactions with, culturally different learners is also clearly 
worthy of further investigation. 

A second set of implications relates to the possible validity and reliability of 
the SAS. Two cultural groups, Brazilian students and British teachers were found 
to have very similar learning style profiles. A number of implications are possible 
from this. The findings of this study may be a product of the instrument - further 
testing of the validity of the SAS in different cultural contexts may be needed. An 
alternative possibility is that the two groups may not be actually different in 
their preferred sensory, psychosocial and profile and cognitive processing. 
Educational background, ethnicity and social class, common to both the groups 
investigated here, may be stronger determinants of style than 'national culture'. 
Previous studies which have shown a difference of style between groups have 
tended to investigate groups defined in terms of ethnicity and from the lower 
ends of the socioeconomic spectrum (e.g., Dreyer's 1998 investigation of 
Setswana/Sesotho-speaking South Africans, Nelson's 1995 study of Hawaiian 
Americans, and Harshbarger and colleagues' 1986 study of Hispanic- 
Americans). Further investigation of commonalities of style between the higher 
socioeconomic groups in different societies may be warranted. Some have sug¬ 
gested (e.g., Atkinson 1999) that in a globalizing world 'cultural' differences 
among such groups may be less significant than other factors which they may 
have in common. The findings here among British and Brazilian 'world villagers' 
may give some indications that learning style is among these commonalities. 

A third set of implications arising from this investigation relate to learners 
and to learner-centredness. This investigation gave strong indications that 
learners exposed to the notion of learning style were positively disposed 
towards it, and felt it to be a valuable tool in getting to know themselves, 
and others, as learners. This would imply strongly that there is a place for 
attempts to index individual learning styles in learner-centred language cur¬ 
ricula, and that profiles arising may be useful tools for both learners and for 
teachers who are prepared to use them. 

A fourth and final set of implications relates to teachers. The EFL teachers in 
this study were generally more ambivalent about learning styles than the 
learners were. Some did see learning styles as a potentially valuable tool in 
effective learner-centredness as a general approach to social interaction, but 
others questioned the validity of the construct, and the utility of an instru¬ 
ment measuring it. Some also seemed afraid of the implications of operating 
with a multicultural class which may have a multiplicity of preferred learning 
styles. Further investigation is clearly warranted, but there are indications 
from the findings here that many teachers are still thinking in terms of a 
methodological approach to EFL pedagogy, where the diversity of preferred 
approaches to learning among language learners is not a social reality to be 
addressed, but a problem to be ignored, avoided or even denied. 

Turning finally to what the study tells us about learning styles in broader 
terms. Conceptually, the construct remains problematic - no clear evidence 
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emerged here that enhanced its validity. Despite this, those theoreticians 
who advocate its practical utility did receive, for the first time, some strong 
empirical support. Most learners, and many teachers, were of the view that 
knowledge of learning styles was a valuable tool for making teacher-learner 
interactions more effectively focused on successful learning. 


As a final observation it is interesting to note what the EFL organization 
which commissioned this study decided to do in the light of its findings. 
Learners are now offered the opportunity to self-test their learning style at the 
beginning of courses using the SAS. Teachers are made aware of who has self- 
tested in this way, and are encouraged to discuss the individual style profile of 
the learner, and its implications for the learning process. No 'cultural' group 
profiles are referred to in such interactions between teachers and learners. 
While teachers have been given guidance as to how to deal with individual 
aspects and polarities of style, their approach to culture and intercultural 
communication is not guided by any reference to learning styles. Under the 
organization's new curricular framework it is, however, guided by reference 
to a broadly intercultural approach (e.g., Byram 1997). While recognizing the 
likely influence of upbringing and previous educational experience on indi¬ 
viduals, this approach aims to avoid cultural essentialization by encouraging 
individuals to relativize their own perspectives and behaviours and those of 
the people whose behaviours and perspectives may be different. 
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The contributors to this book discuss how language is used in educational 
contexts both in and out of classrooms, and they describe how language 
learners do social actions, reflect on their own identities and mediate their 
own learning. In this concluding chapter, I take the opportunity to reflect on 
the theoretical positions that the other contributors to this book espouse, 
respond to some of their narratives, and attempt to recast their diverse 
approaches to language learning and teaching as a coherent approach to lan¬ 
guage and social action, which I call Discursive Practice. I argue that integrating 
diverse approaches into a coherent framework provides greater insights into 
language learning and teaching, and I begin by examining the relationship 
between language and context and argue that it is mutually reflexive. In this 
vein, I continue by expanding the notion of context to include self-identities of 
participants in social interaction. Such a broader view of context nudges lin¬ 
guistic phenomena from centre stage, and I complain that by a historical focus 
on language we have ignored important non-verbal semiotic systems that make 
significant contributions to the social dynamic of interaction. 

All the above will, I hope, clear the ground for a presentation of Discursive 
Practice, which I offer as an extension of Practice Theory to talk-in-interaction. 
With its emphasis on socially constructed knowledge, discursive practice is an 
approach in which language learning is viewed not as the changing cognition 
of individual learners, but as their changing participation in discursive prac¬ 
tices: what is learned is not the language but the practice. I then go on to frame 
some of the interactions presented in various chapters as discursive practices, 
and show what a discursive practice approach seeks to explain, what practices 
are examined, and what a consideration of talk-in-interaction as discursive 
practice reveals about the relationship between talk and context. 

Language and context 

A central focus of the contributions to this book is language and the relation¬ 
ship between language and context, and authors in the three sections of the 
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book interpret context in appreciably different ways. To some authors, a 
context for a particular use of language is what is said before and what is 
said after; for other authors context extends beyond the sequence of speech to 
the social and political environment of schools; for others context includes a 
sense of belonging and shared history that we might call 'culture'; and to yet 
other authors, context is a very personal and conscious sense of the self and 
an awareness of individual agency in managing learning. 

It is perhaps not surprising that scholars should differ in their interpreta¬ 
tions of the relationship between language and context because the concept - 
and the relationship - are difficult to define. In their introduction to a 
collection of essays on context written by anthropologists and sociolinguists, 
C. Goodwin and Duranti review eight different traditions in the analysis of 
social context, but they note that in all traditions: 'The notion of context... 
involves a fundamental juxtaposition of two entities: (1) a focal event; and (2) 
a field of action within which that event is embedded' (1992: 3). According to 
their disciplinary training, individual scholars choose to focus on one aspect 
of the relationship or the other: Linguists prefer to describe in detail the focal 
event, while sociologists of education tend to write more about the social and 
political context, and social psychologists interpret the field of action as 
cognitive structures and beliefs. The differences of emphasis are important 
but by their very difference they reify a dichotomy between focus and field of 
action, which I argue is chimerical. 

One of the principal fault lines in the argument over context can be found in 
the conversation analysis (CA) literature. In the tradition of ethnomethodology, 
from which CA draws its theoretical stance and many of its practical procedures, 
the characteristics of social participants such as age, gender and social class, and 
the names of activities such as interview, seminar and service transaction are not 
considered in advance of analysis of social interaction. As Pomerantz and Fehr 
remark, in CA context is used in two senses. In the first sense: 

Conduct is produced and understood as responsive to the immediate, local 
contingencies of interaction. What an interactant contributes is shaped by 
what was just said or done and is understood in relation to the prior. 

(1997: 69) 

And in another sense, context is brought into being by the actions of inter¬ 
actants. As Pomerantz and Fehr continue: 

Rather than treating the identities of the participants, the place, the occa¬ 
sion, etc., as givens, conversation analysts and ethnomethodologists 
recognize that there are multiple ways to identify parties, the occasion, 
etc. and that the identifications must be shown to be relevant to the 
participants. 


(1997: 69) 
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In the ethnomethodological tradition, then, the distinction made is not 
between language and a context which is beyond the immediate interaction; 
it is rather between people's conduct in interaction and the immediate 
sequential context (what was just said). This tradition in the study of context 
is seen in chapters that form the first part of this book (Gardner 2007; Kasper 
and Kim 2007; Markee 2007; Pekarek Doehler and Ziegler 2007; Seedhouse 
2007). To the extent that interactants invoke other aspects of context, then 
those aspects influence the interpretation of their conduct, but if it is not 
invoked then the analyst must ignore it. 

The ethnomethodological approach to context has been criticized by 
some scholars who have been working within the CA tradition because it 
appears that so much of an analyst's interpretation of what happens in 
interaction depends on the analyst and the participants sharing a common 
cultural (i.e., contextual) background. Cicourel (1992), for example, 
pointed out that such an extreme empiricist approach can be problematic 
because it obscures information that was available to the researcher during 
collection and analysis of data, and he distinguished between 'narrow' and 
'broad' senses of context - the broad sense incorporating extra-situational 
information. Cicourel illustrated his argument in his own work on interac¬ 
tions between physicians, patients and technicians in a teaching hospital 
(Cicourel 1983, 1992), and especially by his work on construction of exper¬ 
tise in the same community (Cicourel 1995, 2000). In his work on the 
construction of expertise in medical settings, Cicourel found that in order 
to understand interaction it was necessary to go far beyond the sequential 
context, to explore fully the background of participants. Cicourel described 
part of that process as follows. 

I tried to understand aspects of the process of acquiring expertise by 
spending months observing and recording in a particular medical service. 
I then asked a few attendings to listen to recordings of their residents in 
order to pinpoint aspects of the experts' views about the novice's use of 
language and reasoning during the medical interview and physical exam¬ 
ination. I was present during the novice's interview and during the 
account given to the attending after the novice's encounter with the 
patient. I also observed the attending if he or she accompanied the resident 
back to the patient... 

I also tried to understand the acquisition of expertise by attending the 
microbiology/infectious disease classes required of medical students to 
learn something about relevant concepts and about the laboratory exer¬ 
cises students were assigned. I also spent several months observing and 
recording the deliberations of attendings, residents, and occasional med¬ 
ical students during microbiology rounds each morning at University 
Hospital. 


(2000: 69) 
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The kind of data that Cicourel described goes far beyond the situational 
context of a particular interaction, but is essential in order to understand how 
participants make inferences about expertise from their talk. It also goes far 
beyond the methods of conversation analysis. Cicourel criticized these 
approaches, saying that because they deal with interactions and participants 
with which the researchers and their readers are familiar, they make use of 
implicit knowledge without acknowledging it, and that as soon as researchers 
move outside a cultural context with which they are familiar, it is necessary to 
do the kind of ethnographic work that Cicourel described in order to under¬ 
stand participants' conduct in interaction. 

Another view of context, which goes beyond the sequential environment 
of an utterance is Hymes's notion of setting, which he defined as 'the time and 
place of a speech act and, in general, to the physical circumstances' (1974b: 
55). Although this definition seems to be a straightforward description of 
time and place, what counts in the interpretation of setting is not a physical 
description of the time and place of interaction, but their meanings for the 
participants and, in order to investigate setting, we have to go beyond adja¬ 
cent space and contemporary time. In particular, we need to consider features 
of context that do not belong in the same time period as the focal event, 
especially those that happened before the focal event. Bourdieu argued that 
participants are not completely free to act or to talk in any way in a particular 
social situation. Although participants are certainly not automata that 
respond in pre-programmed ways in social situations, they are nonetheless 
constrained in their actions and in their talk by their own history, laid down 
in their formative years by the cultural environment of the home. 
Participants' predispositions to act and to talk in certain ways in particular 
situations, Bourdieu (1977a) called habitus. Habitus refers to participants' 
socially acquired predispositions, tendencies, propensities or inclinations, 
which are shown in mental phenomena such as opinions and outlooks, 
linguistic phenomena such as ways of talking, and physical phenomena 
such as deportment and posture, as well as ways of walking, sitting and 
dressing. 

A good example of what Bourdieu meant by habitus is a speaker's accent. 
Although it is possible for people to change accents during their lifetime, 
most features of pronunciation that we recognize as an accent are formed in 
childhood and adolescence, and they reflect the geographical and social 
background of a speaker. A third major influence on a person’s accent is 
ethnicity. White Americans tend to speak differently from African 
Americans, and both groups tend to speak differently from Latinos. For 
example, many white Americans pronounce two consonants in final conso¬ 
nant clusters such as 'lift' but many African Americans produce a single 
consonant, 'lif'. Another example of habitus is language alternation: both 
purposeful and spontaneous use of two or more spoken languages. Bilingual 
Latinos, for example, often rapidly alternate between their two languages and 
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play on the differences between the Spanish and English pronunciation of 
words, as in the poem 'Besame Mucho' by hybrid poet and performance artist 
Guillermo Gomez-Peha (1996): 1 

kiss me, kiss me my chola 

como si fuera esta noche the last migra raid 

kiss me, kiss moi mi chuca 

que tengo miedo perderte somewhere in L.A. 

watcha' que maybe manana yo estare en la pinta 
longing for your ass (digo eyes) 
y que quiza me deporten de nuevo a Tijuana 
por ser ilegal 

Where individuals grew up and the people from the social class and race 
that they hang out with all influence how participants speak in a particular 
conversation. These features of personal history allow other people to cate¬ 
gorize you as belonging to a larger group of people who share your geogra¬ 
phical, class and ethnic background; in Bourdieu’s terms, accent and 
language choice are habitus, and habitus is something which does not gen¬ 
erally reach conscious awareness and, unless it does, it limits the ways in 
which we can act and talk. In other words, habitus is temporal context; it is an 
index of personal history that every speaker brings to spoken interaction and 
that every writer brings to literacy practices. 

Such an index of history that speakers bring to interaction can be seen as 
both creating their self-identities in the minds of others at the same time as 
permitting speakers to strategically manage their own identity. A bilingual's 
choice of which language to use in a specific situation or the ability of a 
bidialectal person to choose one dialect over another can be seen as both 
a product of social expectations, as resistance to those expectations, or as a 
playful exploration of self-identity. As Gomez-Pena demonstrates in 'Besame 
Mucho', a bilingual can simply play with two language codes and even two 
pronunciations for effect: 'longing for your ass (digo eyes)'. 

The temporal aspect of Hymes's setting thus goes far beyond the immediate 
time of production. The spatial aspect of setting, in particular participants' 
understanding of place, is also an important resource in understanding con¬ 
text. In many communities, it is common to find different spaces where 
members of the community expect different activities to occur: a temple or 
church is a spatial context for religious activities, a schoolroom is a context 
for education, a law court provides a context for legal proceedings, a theatre is 
where entertainment occurs, and long-distance travel happens on a highway. 
These spaces serve as a means of reproducing certain activities and often 
create roles that participants play: A judge normally sits at a higher physical 
level than other participants in a court of law, and most classrooms have 
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spaces that are designed for a teacher and different spaces that are intended 
for students. Thus the built environment is a way in which social relations of 
power are reproduced. The notion of place, however, does not determine 
these relations in a mechanistic way, and spatial setting is not necessarily 
static but can be reframed when it is used for different activities. 

The discussion of context thus far has considered context as immediate and 
sequential, context as background, context as personal history, and the con¬ 
textual interpretations of physical space. These examples take the definition of 
context far beyond the static view of context that is one interpretation of 
C. Goodwin and Duranti's (1992) 'field of action', within which an event is 
embedded. Through these examples, I have tried to show how context not only 
influences talk, but context can itself be created by communicative events. 
Although conventional notions of context separate language as the object of 
focal attention from the non-linguistic frame in which it transpires, Ochs 
(1979) described a view of context in which the context of language is language 
itself. In this view, talk-in-interaction both makes reference to context outside 
the talk itself and at the same time provides context for other talk in the same 
interaction. The most apparent way in which language serves as context for 
itself is through the operation of genre, a kind of communicative style that 
Bauman defined as 'a constellation of systemically related, co-occurrent formal 
features and structures that serves as a conventionalized orienting framework 
for the production and reception of discourse' (2000: 84). The recognition by 
participants that an interaction is within a specific genre helps participants to 
interpret language within the interaction, while, in another genre, participants 
may interpret differently the same language. 

In the discussion so far, I have shown how a single utterance can be 
interpreted by speakers on the basis of the interactional and linguistic 
context, but the notion of language as context applies not only to a larger 
discourse providing the contextual frame for a single utterance. The nature 
of language as its own concept is wider than that. Coffman's (1974) notion 
of frame captures this idea as both a social and cognitive concept by reveal¬ 
ing that a participant in an interaction constructs the interaction within a 
certain cognitive frame. In other words, one participant can frame an inter¬ 
action as a story, as a joke, as an interview and, if all participants share the 
frame, they interpret communication within that interaction according to 
the expectations that the frame provides. How do other participants inter¬ 
pret an interaction as within a certain frame? What are the cues that parti¬ 
cipants use in interpreting a frame? Detailed answers to these questions 
have been provided by Gumperz (1982, 1992, 2000) with his theory of 
Conversational Inference. According to Gumperz (1992), participants inter¬ 
pret any situated utterance within the context of an interactive exchange, 
and their perception of the interaction is influenced by contextualization 
cues. Contextualization cues are linguistic features of an interaction and 
include intonation, stress, paralinguistic signs such as speech tempo, 
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pausing, hesitation, conversational synchrony, choice of a particular code 
such as language alternation by bilinguals or choice of dialect or speech 
style, and the choice of words or formulaic expressions. According to 
Gumperz, these cues are 'speakers' and listeners' use of verbal and non¬ 
verbal signs to relate what is said at any one time and in any one place to 
knowledge acquired through past experience' (1992: 230). An example of 
this process of inference is a conversation between two students sitting in a 
coffee shop gossiping about their landlords. 

1 A: But she's a FLAKE. 

2 B: ((fast tempo)) Ya know we should probably watch it. 

3 They're [probably sitt'n there. 

4 A: [I know 

5 B: It's just nice going to cafes now and I feel like 

6 I don't have [to avoid anybody 

7 A: LTHIS is the LIFE. 

(Gumperz 2000: 132) 

Gumperz points out that the way the two speakers' turns overlap in lines 3 
and 4, and again in lines 6 and 7 shows that A is in perfect agreement both 
with the propositional content of B's previous utterances and also shares with 
B the background knowledge that allows both A and B to make the same 
inference. Gumperz explains this as follows: 'Only if we assume that B's 
phrase about not having "to avoid anybody” indirectly indexes or evokes a 
normative principle - "do not gossip about people when there is a chance 
they can hear you" - does her reply make sense. When A replies with an 
overlapping "I know”, we conclude that the two are engaged in shared 
inferencing' (2000: 132). 

When participants in an interaction do not share common background 
knowledge, then the inferences that they make from utterances may be quite 
different. The process of inferencing is based on knowledge that a participant 
has accumulated over a lifetime, and different inferences may lead to 
misunderstanding in interactions between participants from different cul¬ 
tures as Gumperz, Jupp and Roberts (1979) and Bremer and colleagues (1996) 
have shown. And as Ross (1998) has shown in the context of assessment, 
different interpretations of the frame of a language proficiency interview by 
an interviewer and candidate from two different cultures may lead to a low 
assessment of the candidate's ability to speak a second language. 

Language thus serves as a context for itself in interaction, and this means 
that participants' interpretation of what is happening in an interaction is 
influenced by the linguistic features of genres that participants have pre¬ 
viously experienced and by contextualization cues that they use to construct 
an interpretive frame for the interaction. In this understanding of language as 
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both the focal event and the context of that event, we have moved even further 
away from C. Goodwin and Duranti's conceptual separation of the two. 
A further investigation into how self-identities are constructed through 
interaction provides a further challenge to the placing of language at centre 
stage. 

Language and identity 

Several chapters in the present book consider the concept of identity, espe¬ 
cially the self-identities of learners and the identities of teachers. Block 
(2007c) tells the story of Carlos, a Colombian immigrant to Britain who 
appears to invoke different self-identities when interacting in English with 
professionals in positions of power and when he is talking with workmates. 
Driagina and Pavlenko (2007) reflect on the differences between the reduced 
range of affective identity terms used in Russian by American learners in 
comparison with Russian native speakers. Hua (2007) analyses the differences 
between construction of identity in application letters for an academic posi¬ 
tion written by British native speakers of English and Chinese students writ¬ 
ing in English. Miller (2007) describes the challenges that non-native 
speakers of English face in constructing an identity as a teacher of English 
as a second language in Australian schools. Identity in these chapters is a way 
of interpreting what learners and teachers say and write and is at the same 
time a way of creating self-identities. In this respect, identity is another facet 
of the context of interaction and is in some ways parallel to the features of 
context that we have described so far. As Harre (2001) has argued, self-iden¬ 
tity is a threefold concept: a context of perception, a context of reflection and 
a context of social interaction. 

I argue here that what the contributors invoke by the term 'identity' is no 
different to the notion of context that we have discussed so far. Just as 
C. Goodwin and Duranti's theory of the relationship between language and 
context has promoted the view of language as the focal event in a field of 
action called 'context', so the authors in Part 2 of this book have centred their 
attention on the relationship between language and identity. The connec¬ 
tions that they have drawn between language and identity parallel the con¬ 
nections that I have shown between language and context: Just as context is 
seen as sequential in interaction, so identity can be viewed as a means of 
interpreting utterances; just as the temporal dimension of context is deep, so 
some aspects of identity are fixed; just as space creates context, so identities 
vary according to the physical environment; and just as Gumperz shows that 
language can create a context for interpretation, so some aspects of identity 
can change through talk-in-interaction. A description and explanation of 
these different aspects of identity are presented by Tracy (2002). 

In presenting her theory of four aspects of self-identity, Tracy reflects on what 
are apparently contradictory uses of the concept: in one sense, self-identity is 
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described by stable and fixed aspects of selfhood, the kind of things that you 
check off on census forms; and in another sense self-identity is an accom¬ 
plishment, not a thing, it is fragmentary and in flux, and people change 
identities to suit the needs of the moment. In order to incorporate these 
different senses of identity, Tracy distinguishes among four kinds: master 
identity, interactional identity, personal identity and relational identity. 
Master identities are relatively stable and unchanging, such as gender, ethni¬ 
city, age, national and regional origins; interactional identities refer to roles 
that people take on in a communicative context with specific other people; 
personal identities 2 are expected to be relatively stable and unique and refer¬ 
ence ways in which people talk and behave toward others: as hot-headed, 
honest, forthright, reasonable, overbearing, a gossip, a brown-nose and so on; 
relational identities refer to the kind of relationship that a person enacts with 
a particular conversational partner in a specific situation, these identities are 
negotiated from moment to moment and are highly variable. Each of these 
identities is a context for constructing and interpreting talk-in-interaction 
and literacy practices. 

We have seen in the discussion of habitus how master identities influence 
the production of talk and how interlocutors altercast speakers on the basis of 
the language that they hear; it is the interplay between speakers' production 
and interlocutors' altercasting of identity that allows us to play with master 
identities by shifting language styles and by alternating language codes. 
Interactional identities are inherently variable because of the diversity of 
roles that individuals play in a community: The same person can be a teacher, 
a student, a colleague, a mother, a partner in interactions with different 
people and in different physical surroundings. Interactional identities create 
expectations of language forms, of topics of conversation and of ways of 
speaking that differ according to the identity role. Teachers' conversations 
with students in a classroom often take the form of the well-known three-part 
sequence of initiation by teacher, response by student, and evaluation or feed¬ 
back by teacher. The same kind of interaction can be found in conversations 
between parents and young children in their homes (Seedhouse 2004), but is 
rarely found in conversations between colleagues in the teachers' staff room. 

Personal identities are frequently contested because the identity altercast 
by an interlocutor may not be the personal identity that the speaker wishes to 
project, but personal identities also provide a context for interpreting lan¬ 
guage. If a meeting is arranged with several persons, some regarded as punc¬ 
tual and some regarded as habitually late for meetings, linguistic assessments 
may be produced if the punctual individuals arrive late or if the people who 
are habitually late arrive on time. The contents of a personal story told to a 
person regarded as a gossip may differ from the contents of the same personal 
story told to a person regarded as someone who can keep a secret. And finally, 
relational identities provide a context for interpreting the dynamics of 
interaction. Relational identities must be negotiated from one moment to 
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the next and they are highly variable. Within a single conversation, relational 
identities may change and provide a context for interpreting the talk, an 
example of which is provided by Gumperz: 

The graduate student has been sent to interview a black housewife in a low 
income, inner city neighborhood. The contact has been made over the 
phone by someone in the office. The student arrives, rings the bell, and is 
met by the husband, who opens the door, smiles, and steps towards him: 
Husband: So y're gonna check out ma ol lady, hah? 

Interviewer: Ah, no. I only came to get some information. They called from 
the office. 

(Husband, dropping his smile, disappears without a word and calls his wife.) 
The student reports that the interview that followed was stiff and quite 
unsatisfactory. Being black himself, he knew that he had 'blown it' by 
failing to recognize the significance of the husband's speech style. 

(1982: 133) 

How did the student know that he had blown it? At the beginning of the 
conversation between the husband and the student, the husband uses African 
American Vernacular English to address the student, attempting to create 
solidarity with a brother. The student, by replying in Standard English, rejects 
the identity altercast by the husband and instead claims the more distant 
identity of researcher. All this happens in the space of two turns in the 
conversation, but it has resonances in the later conversation, which the 
student found to be 'quite unsatisfactory'. 

Understood in the framework proposed by Tracy (2002), then, self-identity 
is a context, a field of action, in which we choose to focus on language used by 
a person and by others to reference that person. As I have illustrated, and has 
been further shown in the chapters by Block (2007c), Driagina and Pavlenko 
(2007), Hua (2007) and Miller (2007), self-identity is both indexed by lan¬ 
guage and provides a context within which language use can be interpreted. 

Language and other semiotic systems 

So far I have been concerned to establish the different ways in which context 
can be understood, and I have tried to show that the nexus between language 
and context is stronger than the image relayed by C. Goodwin and Duranti as 
'a fundamental juxtaposition of two entities: (1) a focal event; and (2) a field 
of action within which that event is embedded' (1992: 3). The question also 
arises, however, of the nature of the focal event. Up to this point we have 
considered language as occupying that spotlight alone, but the primacy of 
language in the discussion should not be considered definitive; rather, our 
focus on language is a consequence of the amount of research which has been 
done on the relationship of language to context. As recognized by 
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semioticians, language is the human semiotic system par excellence and 
because of its centrality in social life and the permanence of written language, 
it has received a great amount of attention to the detriment of other 'non¬ 
verbal' semiotic systems including bodily gesture, facial expression, clothing, 
spatial positioning, ritual practices and expressive systems such as the visual 
arts. However, as was elaborated by Goffman (1979) in his essay on 'footing', a 
communicative social event is much more than the production and reception 
of speech: the relative positioning of participants with respect to each other 
and to the built environment, their gaze and their facial expression must all 
be considered in an understanding of the social organization of participants, 
which Goffman referred to as 'participation framework'. The importance of 
these dimensions of interaction have been demonstrated by M. H. Goodwin 
(1990) in her study of interaction among adolescent African-American chil¬ 
dren by C. Goodwin (1981) in his study of family interaction, and illustrated 
by Hanks (1996b) in his analysis of communicative practice. In addition to 
the evidence that these scholars and others have demonstrated of the impor¬ 
tance of non-verbal semiotic systems in the analysis of interaction, much 
recent work by Kendon (1980, 1990) and McNeill (1992, 2000) has described 
in great detail the function of gesture in communicative interaction. 

Discursive practice 

The role of language as only one of several semiotic systems in communica¬ 
tive interaction, and the importance of context and of identity in construct¬ 
ing and reflecting the meaning of social interaction, indicates that an 
exclusive focus on language is to ignore crucial dimensions of interaction. A 
broader concept is needed, one which includes both the focal event and the 
field of action, both the participants in social interaction as agents and as 
identities, and both verbal and non-verbal semiotic systems. In the field of 
anthropology, scholars have also struggled with the problem of explaining 
the mutual interactions between human activity and social systems. What 
anthropologists have been concerned to understand is both how social sys¬ 
tems such as gender, class and culture influence everyday human activity, but 
also how humans are able to affect social structures through their actions. 
Clearly, the anthropological question is an exploration of wider issues than 
simply the relationship between language and context of situation, but the 
development of modern Practice Theory in anthropology by Bourdieu (19 7 7a), 
Sahlins (1981), and as reviewed by Ortner (1984) has given rise to an exam¬ 
ination of talk-in-interaction by linguists referred to as discursive practice. 

Practice is anything that people do, and one of the most accessible defini¬ 
tions of discursive practice is given by Tracy, who describes discursive prac¬ 
tices as 'talk activities that people do'. She continues: 

A discursive practice may refer to a small piece of talk (person-referencing 

practices) or it may focus on a large one (narratives); it may focus on single 
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features that may be named and pointed to (speech acts) or it may refer¬ 
ence sets of features (dialect, stance). Discursive practices may focus on 
something done by an individual (directness style) or they may refer to 
actions that require more than one party (interaction structures). 

(Tracy 2002: 21) 

Such activities have been called interactive practices (Hall 1995a, 1995b) 
communicative practices (Hanks 1996b), and I follow Tracy and refer to them 
here as discursive practices. The discursive practice approach to language-in- 
interaction is grounded in a view of social realities as discursively constructed, 
of meanings as negotiated through interaction, of the context-bound nature 
of discourse, and of discourse as social action. 

Some of the origins of this view may be seen in the work of the London 
School of Linguistics, in particular the work of J. R. Firth and his students and, 
first, in the writings of Malinowski. Malinowski (1923) recognized that in all 
societies, language is indistinguishable from action and that the function of 
language usually studied by linguists - the communication of referential 
information - is less central than social action. Firth elaborated the idea of 
language as action by describing the ways in which linguistic action relates to 
the social context in which it is performed, which Firth (1957) referred to as 
context of situation. One of the earliest descriptions of a discursive practice 
was Mitchell's (1957) study of the practice of buying and selling in a North 
African market. More recently, linguistic anthropologists such as Ochs, 
Gonzalez and Jacoby (1996) and Hanks (1996a) have developed further the 
theory of language as action in context by describing discursive practices as 
diverse as lab meetings among research physicists and exorcism performed by 
a Maya shaman. 

Shifting focus from an analysis of learning and teaching as linguistic 
interaction to a recognition of the multifaceted discursive practices that 
constitute these activities also requires us to consider learning and teaching 
in a new light, and the title of this book, Language Learning and Teaching as 
Social Interaction, encourages us to do just that. In several chapters in the 
third part of the book, authors reflect on issues in learning and teaching that 
are wider than language. Conteh (2007b) examines a multilingual class¬ 
room in Britain and addresses the wider sociopolitical issues that have 
influenced discursive practices in mainstream primary classrooms in 
England, and examines the role that the children's habitus (learned in 
their home communities) has in their learning activities. Shameem 
(2007a) describes the disconnect between national ideology as realized by 
language and education policies in Fiji and the actual practices she finds in 
multilingual classrooms. And Langman and Bayley (2007) argue that learn¬ 
ing should be understood as participation in discursive practices, which 
they summarize in a quote from Rogoff (2003: 52): 'Human development 
is a process of people's changing participation in sociocultural activities in 
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their communities.' However, as they point out, full participation in class¬ 
room practices by a bilingual child does not necessarily mean that the 
linguistic code used is English. 

Learning as changing participation 

The view of learning as changing participation is radically different from 
theories of second language acquisition that frame language learning as a 
cognitive process residing in the mind-brain of an individual learner (Long 
and Doughty 2003). The view that is invoked by Langman and Bayley, and 
which I wish to argue for here is, instead, of second language acquisition as 
a situated, co-constructed process, distributed among participants. This is a 
learning theory that takes social and ecological interaction as its starting 
point and develops detailed analyses of patterns of interaction in context. 
In this perspective, language learning is manifested as participants' pro¬ 
gress along trajectories of changing engagement in discursive practices, 
changes which lead from peripheral to fuller participation and growth of 
self-identity. The controversies in the field of education between a cogni¬ 
tive view of learning and an appreciation of learning as changing participa¬ 
tion were debated a decade ago in Educational Researcher. At the conclusion 
of that debate, Sfard (1998) described these two different ways of concep¬ 
tualizing learning as the 'acquisition metaphor' and the 'participation 
metaphor.' In Sfard's review, she noted a long tradition in the study 
of learning in which the process has been analysed as development of 
basic units of knowledge, which are gradually accumulated, refined 
and combined in order to become rich cognitive structures. As she says, 
'The language of "knowledge acquisition" and "concept development” 
makes us think of the human mind as a container to be filled with certain 
materials and about the learner as becoming an owner of these materials' 
(Sfard 1998: 5). 

In contrast, Sfard notes that in recent publications in the field of education, 
talk about states of knowledge has been replaced with discussions of know¬ 
ing, an action has replaced a state, and 

The ongoing learning activities are never considered separately from the 
context in which they take place. The context, in its turn, is rich and 
multifarious, and its importance is pronounced by talk about situatedness, 
cultural embeddedness, and social mediation. 

(Sfard 1998: 6) 

The participation metaphor that Sfard invokes views 'the learner as a person 
interested in participating in certain kinds of activities rather than in accu¬ 
mulating private possessions’ (1998: 6). Among several theories of learning 
that have envisioned the learning task as one in which all participants in an 
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interaction change the nature of their participation, Situated Learning or 
Legitimate Peripheral Participation (Lave 1993; Lave and Wenger 1991) is 
perhaps the most familiar. In Situated Learning theory, learning does not 
only involve the individual acquiring propositional knowledge; more signif¬ 
icantly, it involves all participants in a discursive practice changing their 
patterns of social co-participation. A relevant model for situated learning is 
apprenticeship, a situation in which apprentices and their masters change 
through acting as co-learners. In situated learning the skilful learner acquires 
the ability to play various roles in participation frameworks, the ability to 
anticipate what can occur in certain discursive practices, a pre-reflective grasp 
of complex situations, the ability to time actions relative to changing circum¬ 
stances, and the ability to improvise. Hanks, who has made significant con¬ 
tributions to the theory of discursive practice, has argued that situated 
learning is an appropriate learning theory to understand how novices acquire 
expertise in a new practice (Hanks 1991). 

One study of second language learning that has been inspired by Situated 
Learning theory is Young and Miller's (2004) longitudinal study of revision 
talk in weekly writing conferences between a student of English as a second 
language and his writing teacher. In this study, the practice of 'revision talk' 
was defined as a sequence of actions that resulted in a revised essay. Before 
each writing conference, the student had written a draft of an essay on a topic 
assigned by the teacher and during revision talk the teacher and student 
identified problem areas in the student's writing, talked about ways to 
improve the writing and revised the essay. Although the sequence of actions 
remained relatively constant in each instance of the practice, the participa¬ 
tion framework of the practice changed over the four-week period of observa¬ 
tion. The participation of both teacher and student changed, and changed in 
a way that showed mutual co-construction of their roles. In the initial con¬ 
ference, the teacher laid out the sequence of eight actions that constitute 
revision talk, performed seven of the eight actions herself, and directed the 
student to perform the final action of revising the essay. Observation of the 
conference four weeks later, however, showed the student now performing 
many of the acts that were initially performed by the teacher: He identified 
problem in his writing, he explained the need for revision, he suggested 
candidate revisions, and he revised his essay without being directed to do so 
by the teacher. It is not simply that the quantity of student's talk increased 
through the series of four conferences; instead, the student showed that he 
had mastered the practice by performing all acts except those that uniquely 
construct the role of teacher. 

In addition to their analysis of the language of the interaction, Young and 
Miller described certain gestural and positional features of the interaction 
that defined certain actions. For example, the opening of revision talk was 
indexed by both the student and teacher leaning forward slightly and direct¬ 
ing their gaze down to the paper positioned on the desk between them. 
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Toward the end of revision talk, the teacher directed the student to write a 
revision which they had agreed on, and this action was accompanied by 
movement of the student's paper from a common space shared by teacher 
and student to a place on the table closer to the student so that he could begin 
to write. Participants' talk at this moment in the interaction was coordinated 
with gesture and positioning. The teacher nudged the student's paper toward 
the student, and requested that he rewrite his main idea sentence. The slight 
shifting of the paper toward the student seemed to anticipate the teacher's 
verbal request. She followed the request with another slight nudge of the 
paper toward the student and then immediately produced a directive for him 
to rewrite the sentence. This coordination of gesture and talk (use of verbal 
and non-verbal semiotic systems) was also apparent in the change of partici¬ 
pation that indexed learning. The student's non-verbal participation in the 
writing conference held in the fourth week of observation demonstrated 
fuller participation. During this interaction, the teacher produced no verbal 
or non-verbal prompts directing the student to write a revision, but after the 
student uttered a candidate revision he immediately pulled his paper toward 
himself and began writing the revision. 

The view of learning as changing participation which is illustrated by 
Young and Miller demonstrates that participation in both linguistic and 
non-linguistic semiotic systems changes over time. Similar close analyses of 
the role that gaze, bodily positioning, and the built environment play in talk- 
in-interaction have been provided by Markee (2000, 2004, 2007) and have 
confirmed the role that these non-verbal systems play. The change in parti¬ 
cipation that I have argued is an index of learning in interaction is based on 
the identification of activities that occur at different moments in develop¬ 
ment; that is, a discursive practice needs to be defined independently of any 
specific instance of the practice. In other studies of practices such as testi¬ 
mony at Bible study sessions (Yanagisawa 2000) and pharmacist-patient 
consultations (Nguyen 2003, 2006), the identification of a practice has been 
by means of identifying discursive components of the practice, including 
patterns of turn-taking, topical structure, participation framework, sequen¬ 
tial organization, register and resources for meaning-making (He and Young 
1998; Young 1999; Young and Miller 2004). When recurring activities are 
configured in similar ways, with a similar discursive 'architecture', it is possi¬ 
ble to identify different activities as instances of the same practice. In the 
participation metaphor for learning, then, the fundamental unit of analysis is 
neither language nor the positioning of participants; rather, it is a discursive 
practice. The practice is what is learned, not the language. 

Discursive practice as used by Tracy (2002) and in the studies reviewed 
above differs from the way the term 'practice' is used by linguistic anthro¬ 
pologists in discussions of practice theory (Bourdieu 1977b; Ortner 1984). 
Although practice is literally anything people do, for most linguistic anthro¬ 
pologists 'the most significant forms of practice are those with intentional or 
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unintentional political implications' (Ortner 1984, p. 149). From the discus¬ 
sion of the wider social context of talk with which this essay began, and a 
review of many of the chapters on multilingual and multicultural classrooms 
in Part 3 of this book, the importance of the political implications becomes 
clear, but it is an emphasis which is absent from linguists' discussions of 
discursive practice (including my own earlier work). Practice is the construc¬ 
tion and reflection of social realities through actions which invoke identity, 
ideology, belief and power. A discursive practice approach to talk-in-interac- 
tion thus seeks to examine both how the language, gesture and positioning of 
specific interactions are determined by the social context of interaction and 
how that context - conceived broadly enough to include the political impli¬ 
cations of the practice and the identities of the participants - is constructed by 
their verbal and non-verbal actions. 

How is an approach to language learning and teaching as discursive prac¬ 
tice parallel to or divergent from the theoretical stances taken by authors of 
the chapters in this book? The way to approach this question is by examining 
the contributions to the three sections of this book separately and to ask three 
questions: What does a discursive practice approach seek to explain? What is 
the practice being examined? And what does a consideration of talk-in-inter¬ 
action as discursive practice reveal about the relationship between talk and 
context? 

Discursive practice and conversation analysis 

In the conversation analysis literature, as Kasper and Kim (2007) indicate, 
repair of problems that participants perceive in talk-in-interaction has 
received much attention, and a large amount of research attests to the orga¬ 
nization of repair, sequential positions of repair, types of repair and the 
preference for self-repair. Instances of repair can be identified in conversa¬ 
tions on the basis of these features, but because of the diversity of contexts in 
which repair occurs, repair itself cannot be considered a discursive practice. 
As Seedhouse points out, 'there is no single, monolithic organization of repair 
in the L2 classroom. There is a reflexive relationship between the pedagogical 
focus and the organization of repair; as the pedagogical focus changes, so does 
the organization of repair' (2004: 142). Seedhouse identified three different 
pedagogical contexts for L2 classrooms: form-and-accuracy, meaning-and- 
fluency, and task-oriented contexts. In each of these contexts, repair func¬ 
tions differently. Seedhouse notes that in a form-and-accuracy context, 'any 
learner contribution which does not correspond exactly to the precise string of 
linguistic forms required by the teacher may be treated as trouble by the 
teacher and may be treated as repairable' (2004: 149). In form-and-accuracy 
contexts, however, 'overt correction is undertaken only when there is an error 
which impedes communication. The teacher may adopt a policy of not repair¬ 
ing learner utterances even when they are of a minimalized reduced nature 
and full of linguistic errors' (Seedhouse 2004: 153). And in task-oriented 
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contexts, trouble is defined as 'anything which hinders the learner's comple¬ 
tion of the task, and repair is focused on removing any such hindrances' 
(Seedhouse 2004: 153). 

In Seedhouse's functional treatment of repair, the context in which repair 
occurs is an essential part of the description of repair, unlike a generic treat¬ 
ment of repair in language classrooms which attempts to seek parallels 
between L2 classroom repair and repair in mundane conversational interac¬ 
tion described by Schegloff, Jefferson and Sachs (1977) and others. In parti¬ 
cular, the form-and-accuracy context is one in which the generic sequential 
action of repair may not be the way in which the social context of the action is 
made relevant. As Macbeth puts it, 'Though correction maybe a kind of repair 
in natural conversation, in classrooms these actions share a different category 
relationship: Correction in classrooms is an identifying task and achievement 
of classroom teaching' (2004: 705). The position espoused by Seedhouse and 
Macbeth is that classroom correction is a discursive practice that both creates 
and reflects the social context of the classroom and the reciprocal identities of 
teacher and students. 

Discursive practice and identity 

Earlier in this essay, I reported Tracy's (2002) discussion of the nature of 
identity and her description of master, personal, interactional and relational 
identity. Master identity is created by accent, choice of language, dialect or 
speech style, as well as ways of bodily deportment and, as Bourdieu argued, 
such habitus predisposes participants to talk and act in certain ways and for 
their interlocutors to altercast them in the master identity that they give off. 
Interactional identity is often related to the physical space and positioning of 
participants in a built environment. Personal identity provides a context for 
interpreting the use of certain forms of talk and for the absence of some 
others. And relational identities are created on the fly by means of the process 
of conversational inference described by Gumperz. The close relationship 
between language use and the construction and realization of these different 
identities is well illustrated by Block's analysis of the conversations in London 
between a Colombian migrant, Carlos Sanchez, and his workmates, his law¬ 
yer, and with Block himself. Thanks to Block's presentation of the conversa¬ 
tions in a social context that includes the personal history of Carlos, and a 
description of his social role vis-a-vis the other participants in the conversa¬ 
tions, we are able to see the integration of talk with social context that is the 
hallmark of discursive practice. 

In the interaction involving Carlos and his workmates Bob and Dan, 
Carlos's talk differs greatly from his conversation with a lawyer, and also 
from his conversations with Block. While in the first two conversations 
Carlos uses English, the self-identities that he creates are different. While 
Dan attempts to create what seems to be the relational identity of British 
male working class, indexed by his complaint about his cold, his complaint 
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about the poor performance of the football club he supports, and his frequent 
use of the intensifier 'fucking', Carlos provides only brief response tokens in 
support of Dan's long turns-at-talk. In this conversation, then, Carlos has not 
availed himself of the opportunity to express a solidary relational identity 
with Dan, and Block interprets Carlos's actions as a strategic denial of the 
opportunity to avail himself of the relational identity available to him. The 
second conversation in English that Block reports is Carlos's phone conversa¬ 
tion with a lawyer, during which he appears to command a vocabulary and 
phrasing that index a relational identity of professional and a personal iden¬ 
tity as a capable individual. Block describes Carlos's master identity in detail: 
in Colombia, he was a university professor of philosophy and was active in 
leftist political movements; because of his opposition to the government in 
his home country and for personal reasons he migrated to England, where he 
works in low-level manual service jobs. Carlos's construction of self-identity 
in London is strategic: he prefers not to interact with fellow Colombians 
because he finds their practices of playing football on Sundays, salsa dancing 
and festivals to be rituals in which he cannot create his personal and rela¬ 
tional identity as an intellectual. The language used in these practices is 
Spanish but, as his conversation with Dan and Bob showed, Carlos also 
prefers to avoid the same topics of conversation in English. In his interaction 
in English with the lawyer and with Block in Spanish, however, he is able to 
create the more desirable relational identity of fellow intellectual or fellow 
professional. Tie does so by much longer turns at talk in English and by 
coherent narratives in Spanish in which he recounts that in his interactions 
with his British workmates, 'Yo estoy alii pero ... ((encogiendose de hom- 
bros.))'. 3 It is noteworthy that Carlos's strategic creation of identity does not 
seem to depend on the language that he uses for, in Block's description, he is 
equally adept in English and in Spanish in creating an identity of intellectual 
and professional and in rejecting the identity of migrant worker. 

Equally interesting, is the way that Carlos frames his agency in Block's 
descriptions. That is, Carlos's actions are certainly influenced by larger social 
and political structures, but at the same time he attempts to create social 
conditions that express resistance to the identity of migrant worker. In 
Practice Theory, the role of human agency in affecting the social context in 
which people interact is the key to how social change comes about. 

Discursive practice and 'the system' 

In the third section of this book, several authors describe learning and teach¬ 
ing in public (i.e., state) schools and the relationship that they see between 
what goes on in classrooms and public policy. In this section I wish to 
consider how Practice Theory frames a relationship between activity and 
organized social situations and political institutions, which I refer to (albeit 
with a certain negative connotation) as 'the system'. In her chapter on 
bilingualism in mainstream primary classrooms in England, Conteh 
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(2007b) tells the story of British government policy on bilingualism in 
schools by recounting the developing position expressed in position papers 
and policy directives published over the past 30 years, all of which recognize 
that children whose home language is not English are both an asset to the 
school and the community, and at the same time recognize the need to 
provide special services such as bilingual teaching assistants to help children 
transition to monolingual English schooling. One of the systemic obstacles to 
achieving the status of a child's home language as an 'asset' in education that 
Conteh mentions is that the majority of teachers in primary schools are not 
bilingual, and although the number of bilingual teachers is increasing, they 
may not know the languages of all their pupils in a multilingual community. 
Language alternation by a bilingual may, as we have seen, influence and be 
influenced by the social context in at least three ways: choice of language may 
reflect social expectations, it may index resistance to those expectations, or it 
may be a playful exploration of self-identity. If the overt government policy is 
to view bilingualism as an asset, then a teacher who does not share the 
language of her pupils is, in effect, expressing resistance to that policy because 
of the way that she is able to control the language used in her classroom and 
thus to construct 'legitimate knowledge' (Apple 1993) as expressed in the 
majority language and implicitly sanction knowledge expressed in another 
language. In her chapter, Conteh shows us a rather different situation of a 
bilingual teacher who regularly alternates between the majority language 
(English) and the community language (Punjabi). She notes that such alterna¬ 
tion altercasts an identity of her Punjabi pupils as sharing access to legitimate 
knowledge, but also demonstrates to her monolingual English-speaking stu¬ 
dents that knowledge expressed in the community language is legitimate. 

While the implications of the classroom conversation that Conteh 
describes can be seen as supporting official bilingual policy in England, 
Shameem's chapter (2007a) shows the disconnect between the official lan¬ 
guage education policy in Fiji and the language used in multilingual primary 
school classrooms. In multilingual Fiji, the community language of Fijians of 
Indian origin is Fiji Hindi, a common language that evolved over the years 
from the dialects of Hindi spoken by indentured labourers brought to the Fiji 
islands by the British in the nineteenth century. Fiji Hindi has diverged 
significantly from the varieties of Hindi and Urdu spoken on the Indian 
subcontinent. The colonial government of Fiji established a different variety 
of Hindi, known as Shudh (or 'pure') Hindi as the standard because this 
variety enjoyed the status of official language in India. It was a variety that 
was already codified and was incorporated as a language of education in Fiji. 
The diglossic situation of Fiji Hindi and Shudh Hindi is complicated by the 
colonial language, English, which is the official language. Shameem (2007a) 
reports that the official language policy is to use Shudh Hindi for teaching 
Indo-Fijian children in the first three years of primary school before transi¬ 
tioning to English in the later years of schooling, although the community 
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language is Fiji Hindi, which differs from the standard. Shameem's research 
shows that, in their responses to questionnaires, primary school teachers 
reported much greater use of Shudh Hindi than was the case when she 
observed actual language use. She reports that 'while three [first grade] tea¬ 
chers had reported using English and three a combination of English and F[ijiJ 
H[indi] as language of instruction in their English lessons, observation 
showed that in fact six of the eight teachers were using only English while 
the other two used both’ (2007a: 209). The divergence between reported and 
actual language use has two important implications when viewed from the 
perspective of discursive practice. First, although 'the system' may constrain 
language choice by these teachers to some degree, the constraint is much 
more effective on their consciousness, that is, the way that they mediate their 
own language choice. The system provides a ready-made internalization for 
these teachers of their own practice, a practice which actually diverges from 
their mediation of it. Second, the systematic encouragement of the use of the 
High variety of Hindi over the Low variety in education appears to do little to 
maintain either variety as a community asset and, in fact, encourages main¬ 
tenance of the colonial language - English. The Fijian situation thus appears 
parallel to many postcolonial situations, where the use of English is encour¬ 
aged at the expense of indigenous languages (Phillipson 1992). 

From the perspective of discursive practice, these two studies demonstrate 
certain interesting relationships between talk-in-interaction and 'the system'. 
It is evident that the system shapes, guides and to some extent dictates beha¬ 
viour, but the effect that the system has is more evident and more insidious in 
the ways that individual actors make sense of their practice, in fact by mystify¬ 
ing them about the nature of their own behaviour. The Fijian primary school 
teachers believe that they are practising a language policy that is more in line 
with the official ideology than in fact they are doing. As Bourdieu has argued, 
the social conditions and official ideology of which actors are aware do not 
result in automatic reproduction of systemic values by people through discur¬ 
sive practice. In fact, actors' resistance to the expectations of the system may 
lead to change within the system itself. In the case of the mainstream English 
primary schools, the use of the community language by teachers does not 
simply recognize bilingualism in minority communities as an asset that the 
official policy (rather patronizingly drafted by speakers of the dominant lan¬ 
guage) encourages, but demonstrates to the children who speak the dominant 
language that they can at times be excluded from interactions and denied 
access to teacher-legitimated knowledge as a consequence of their normally 
privileged position as monolingual speakers of the dominant language. 

Concluding remarks 

In the preceding pages I have tried to describe the discursive practice 
approach to talk-in-interaction, and to show some of the insights that it can 
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provide for language learning and teaching. Beginning with a critical analysis 
of the dichotomous view of language and context, I proposed that the two are 
a unity that should not be divided and that our focus on language to the 
exclusion of context is an inheritance from the disciplinary history of linguis¬ 
tics and related social sciences. The methodological strength and the enthu¬ 
siastic labour of so many in the language sciences have also distracted us from 
work on other semiotic systems that are just now beginning to be investi¬ 
gated, work which is confirming the reflexive relationship between language, 
gesture and context. Illustrations of the mutual reflexivity of action (both 
verbal and non-verbal) and context are found most pertinently when we 
examine how self-identities are constructed through language, how they 
are reflected in talk-in-interaction, and how our self-identities are altercast 
by other participants in interaction. Discursive practice is an approach to talk- 
in-interaction which brings with it important insights into the social mean¬ 
ing of practices and, in particular, implies that learning involves changes of 
the participation framework in successive instances of the same practice. 
Participation in discursive practice is not limited, however, to the observable 
behaviours of participants but constitutes action on a broader political stage, 
having an effect on the relations of power and equity among participants but 
also contributing to reproduction of, or resistance to, dominant ideologies 
within the community at large. 

In his chapter in this collection, Block recounts that his intention in his 
2003 book was to make a case for 'a move towards SLA research which engages 
with the fuzzy and unclear social, cultural, historical, political and economic 
aspects in and around second language learning'. Through the present dis¬ 
cussion of a discursive practice approach, I hope to have made some of those 
aspects less fuzzy. 

Notes 

1. Kiss me, kiss me my darling / As if tonight were the last INS raid. / Kiss me, kiss me 
my honey / Cos I'm afraid of losing you somewhere in LA. // Who knows maybe 
tomorrow I'll be in jail / Longing for your ass (I mean eyes) / And maybe they'll 
deport me back to Tijuana / Cos I'm an illegal alien. 

2. Personal identity in Tracy's sense differs from the concept of personal identity 
found in discussions of philosophy and in psychological approaches to identity, 
in which personal identity has the sense of something in an individual body that 
persists through time (e.g., Rorty 1976). 

3. I'm there, but ((shrugging his shoulders)). 
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